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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclused in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 

If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. Wecannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Posial or Express money orders 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in :Jnited States Patent Office 


A Twice-a-Month Magazine Published on the Tenth and Twenty-fifth of each month by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. H. Ludington, Secretary and Treasurer 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Copyright, 1910 (Trade-mark registered), hy The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States 


and Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. All rights reserved. 


Entered as second-class matter August 4, 1910, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 


LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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The Next Number of 
The Journal 
Will be Out December 10 


T WILL be a genuine surprise, for it will 
be something never before attempted 
by an American general magazine: 


A Children’s Christmas Annual 


From cover to cover it will be devoted 
to children: full of stories, jingles, games, 
funny tricks, puzzles, Christmas puppies 
and Christmas kittens, and good things 
to eat, with every page crowded with 
pictures. All the story-tellers and the 
picture-makers that the children love 
will be there: Palmer Cox with his 
‘‘Brownies’’; Mr. Kemble with his funny 
“Koons”; Mr. W. L. Taylor with a 
beautiful full-page picture; Carolyn 
Wells with ‘‘Nonsense’’ verses; a cat 
that played Robinson Crusoe; Christmas 
carols; Laura Richards and Elizabeth 
Harrison with Christmas stories; a whole 
page of Christmas dolls from Paris, and 
perhaps best of all 


An Extra Page of 
The Popular Lettie Lane Dolls 


will be given in this number. The whole 
magazine will be a joy for the little ones 
and the grown-ups as well. And 


It Will Sell for Only 10 Cents | 


Next Year 
The Journal’s Greatest Year 


OR the first year in its history it will 

have 24 magazines to give instead of 
12: 24 chances to please, and with the 
manuscript-safes fairly bulging out with 
good things we face the busiest, the 
happiest and the best year we have ever 
looked forward to. If ever a JOURNAL 
reader will get her dollar and a half’s 
worth it will be during the year 1911. 
Stay with us if you are a subscriber, 
or come with us if you are not. 


The Things You 
Miss in This Number 


HAT is, the regular departments, are 

merely omitted from this number, as 
is the custom each Christmas, because of 
the special holiday character of this issue. 
The old familiar departments will all be 
resumed next year, and made better— 
with several new ones added. 


Nearly a Million and a Half is 
Now The Journal’s Family 


HE largest ever enjoyed by THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, or any other 
standard magazine for that matter. We 
are now headed straight for the two- 
million mark. Pray remember this: the 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 





earlier in December you send your sub- 
scription the better. After the middle 
of the month the rush overpowers and 
engulfs even the most elastic system 
that we can devise. 


Spectacles and Magazines 





UPPOSE you needed a pair of spec- 
tacles, for which one optician charged 
$1.50; and suppose another optician 
should offer you two pairs of spectacles 
not suited to your eyes for $2, urging you 
to buy them because they were ‘‘ cheap " 
What would you do? When you are 


urged to accept some less desirable | 
| 


magazines because of a ‘‘club rate ’’ just 


apply the same system of reasoning. [L 
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How You Can Get 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


For 4 Cents a Copy 


The leading magazine in the 
woman’s field is now possible 
at this price by this plan: 


(A complete magazine twice a month) 


(A complete magazine every week) caeieiiiaiaaitiiny 


16 numbers 


At 4 cents each 





$3.04 


FOR THREE DOLLARS 


We will send all 76 Magazines 


During the year to any address. You 
cover the whole family reading: ‘THE 
Journat for the child, the girl and the 
woman; ‘THe Posr for the young man 
and the man; and you have the un- 
disputed leader in each field: the best. 


Can You Do More With 
Your Christmas Money? 


Give Three Dollars to any one of 
our authorized subscription agents, to 
any reputable newsdealer, or send to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


SY > = 





24 numbers 


The Saturday Evening Post 52 numbers 











The Price of The Journal 


Published twice amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
Canada, $2.50 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Canada: 10 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 13 shillings, payable by International money 
order (about $3.25 in American money); Single copies, 
8 pence each (16 cents in American money). 





Our Branch Offices 


{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


NEW YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
* BOSTON: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 











Your Christmas Gifts 
Without Shopping 


F YOU are wondering what will be the 

most acceptable gift to send to woman 
friends, if you want to avoid the rush 
and crowds of Christmas, THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL can solve your difficulties. 

There can be no more thoroughly ap- 
preciated gift than a year’s subscription 
to THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and it 
does not end with the passing of the holi- 
days—it just com- 
mences. Once in 
two weeks for a 
whole year the 
magazine con- 
tinues tocomeasa 
pleasant remind- 
er of the friend 
who sent it. It is 
really twenty- 
four gifts. 

Thousands have 
solved their gift 
troubles for the 
coming season by 
sending checks to 
cover the cost of subscriptions for friends. 
One concern has ordered over 1200 for 
its employees; a charitable woman has 
ordered over a hundred for women unable 
to pay for their own subscriptions. 

THE JOURNAL’S way of announcing the 
present adds immensely to its attractive- 
ness. We have this year prepared a beau- 
tiful reproduction of Botticelli’s Madonna 
in the Pol-do-Pezzoli Museum in Milan, 
inall the lovely colors of the original. This 
reproduction is “tipped”? on the third 
page of the artistic four-page announce- 
ment which measures 6 x 9 inches. The 
first page bears this statement in illumi- 
nated design: 





At the direction of 
we have entered your name on our list 
for a year’s subscription to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
We hope that the 24 copies we shall have 
the pleasure of mailing will prove to be 
pleasant reminders of the friend who 
sends this holiday remembrance. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











These announcements, each bearing 
the name of the giver, will be mailed to 
those for whom subscriptions are ordered. 
Give your own name and address, as well 
as the names and addresses of the re- 
cipients, when you remit. We must have 
these to insert them on the cards, and 
unless you do it we cannot send them. 

One of these announcements, bearing 
the name of the person who orders the 
subscription, will then be mailed in a 
sealed envelope so 
as to be received 
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der that condition. 
Order at once, 
sending $1.50 for each subs 


Ihe cards will be held until tl oper 
date for mailing, and will be se so as 
to be received on Christi: morning, 
bearing your name ast I 

THE LaApbrEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


When Jane Fixes the Knickknacks 


| LIKE loaf in the kitchen while Jane in her 
wifely way 

Is puttin’ the finish on knickknacks for the din- 
ner on Christmus Day: 

Say, tollible early o’ mornin’s, when the coffee- 
pot’s simmerin’ low, 

An’ the roosters is crowin’ fer daybreak—like 
nobody else didn’t know! 

An’ out through the white-curtained winder the 
stars is beginnin’ to fade, 

An’ the hills that was hid in darkness is at last 
comin’ out o’ the shade. 

Direc’ly a silence settles, so plain it is mighty 
nigh seen, 

An’ mean’ the past stand together, with scurcely 
a minit between. 

Fer I feel unusually tender—in a glad, half-sad 
sort 0’ way 

While Jane is fixin’ the knickknacks for the din- 
ner on Christmus Day. 





A person don’t never, I reckon, disremember 
the old folks at home, 

No matter how feeble he grows an’ no matter 
jest where he may roam: 

An’ they show pretty clear at such minits, true 
an’ brave as in days gone by, 

Till I push my chair in the shadders—a-hidin’ 
the mist in my eye. 

I see the grave face of my father as he reads by 
the candlestick there 

An’ I hear some hymn of my mother as she 
rocks in the hickory chair; 

Then the firelight falls on the ceilin’ 
rose o’ the old-time glow, 

As I dream only dreams o’ the 
dreams o’ the long ago. 

Heigh-ho! what a world o’ changes from the lad 
to the man now gray, 

Watchin’ Jane as she fixes knickknacks for the 
dinner on Christmus Day! 


with the 


future ’stid o’ 


Then my thoughts travels on an’ onward from 
mists where the old folks be, 
An’ I wonder if our own children is thinkin’ o’ 
Jane an’ me. 
If they heard some organ sendin’ the song “‘ Do 
they miss me at home?” 
Through the holy Christmus mornin’, 
the holy Christmus gloam— 
If they heard their children shoutin’ in pleasure 
beside their toys— 
Would they think once 
stead, 
boys? 
The young has the world before ’em, but fer us 
it lies behind 
dear land o’ 
keep in mind 
faded clothes in the attic, broken toys long 
laid away, 
As I watch Jane fixin’ knickknacks fer the din- 
ner on Christmus Day. 
Witt T. 


through 


more o’ the home- 
where they lived when girls an’ 


A dim, memories—where even I 


Wee, 


HALE. 


H, THE beauty of the Christ-Child, 
The gentleness, the grace, 
The smiling, loving tenderness, 
The infantile embrace! 
All babyhood He holdeth, 
All motherhood enfoldeth— 
Yet who hath seen His face? 


Oh, the nearness of the Christ-Child, 
When, for a sacred space, 
He nestles in our very homes— 
Light of the human race! 
We know Him and we love Him, 
No man to us need prove Him— 
Yet who hath seen His face? 
—Mary Mapes DopcE. 


Around the Christmas Lamp 


HE wind may shout as it likes without; 
It may rage, but cannot harm us; 
For a merrier din shall resound within, 
And our Christmas cheer will warm us. 
There is gladness to all at its ancient call, 
While its ruddy fires are gleaming, 
And from far and near, o’er landscape drear, 
The Christmas light is streaming. 
J. L. Mottoy. 


CHRISTMAS, merry Christmas! 

so very long 

Since other voices blended with the carol and 
the song. 

If we could but hear them singing as they are 
singing now, 

If we could but see the radiance of the crown on 
each dear brow, 

‘There would be no sigh to sa 


tis not 





other, no hidden 


tarlight to the ‘“‘bells across 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





Do You Ever Think? 


O YOU ever think as the day draws near— 
Christmas Day, that day of sweet cheer, 
When you are merry from dawn of light 
Till close about the shadows of night, 
Of the garret akode of children lone 
Who starve and shiver with tear and moan, 
And the mothers brave whose hearts are torn 
With little ones’ cries, of hunger borne? 


Think of all this, then open wide 

The door of your heart, lest ill betide; 

Make for some soul in poverty born 

A dawning bright of Christmas morn; 

Bring to the homes where joy is unknown 

The blessing of gladness—stifle the moan 

Of pitiful hunger—then happiness true 

And peace all divine will descend upon you. 
—Emity Goon. 


HE living green of the holly is suggestive of 
the perennial love of Jesus, and the scarlet of 
the berry the price that was paid on Calvary; 
and as the circle is an emblem of eternity, the 
wreath might teach us that 
“His mercy flows an endless stream 
To all eternity the same.” 


Sing a Song of Christmas 


ING a song of Christmas, 
Gladdest day of all; 

O’er the hills and valleys 
See the splendor fall. 

Sing of gleaming holly; 
Sing of mistletoe: 

Sing a song of Christmas 
Everywhere you go. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Holy, happy day; 
Sing of Bethlehem’s manger, 
Where the Christ-Child lay. 
Sing of love unbounded— 
**Peace, good will to men.” 
Sing a song of Christmas 
O’er and o’er again. 


Sing a song of Christmas; 
E’en on this glad day 
There are griefs and heartaches 
All along the way 
Hearts that wait the uplift 
Of your note of cheer; 
Sing a song of Christmas, 
Strong and sweet and clear. 
EpITH VIRGINIA BRADT. 


ERRY CHRISTMAS to friends! 
Christmas to foes! 
The world’s bright with joy, so forget all your 


Merry 


woes: 

The earth’s full of beauty, of love and good 
cheer— 

Merry Christmas to all, and a Happy New 
Year! 


To the Christ-Child 


UT where Thou dwellest, Lord, 
No other thought should be; 
Once duly welcomed and adored, 
How should I part with Thee? 
Bethlehem must lose Thee soon, 
grace 
The single heart to be Thy pure abiding-piace. 
Joun KEBLE. 


but Thou wilt 


‘TENE own wish wish I thee in every place, 
The Christmas joy, the song, the feast, the 
cheer: 
st hine be the light of love in every face 
hat looks on thee to bless thy coming year. 
My own wish wish I thee— what dost thou crave? 
All thy dear hopes be thine, whate’er they be. 
A wish fulfilled may make thee king or slave, 
I wish thee wisdom’s eyes wherewith to see. 


Behold, she stands and waits, the youthful 
Year! 

A breeze of morning breathes about her 
brows; 


She holds the storm and sunshine, bliss and fear, 
Blossoms and fruit upon the bending boughs, 
She brings thee gifts. What blessing wilt thou 
choose? 
Life’s crown of good i in earth or Heaven above? 
The one immortal joy thou canst not lose 
Is love! Leave all the rest and choose thou 
love. —CELIA THAXTER. 


Under the Holly Bough 


E WHO have loved each other 
In this fast-fading year, 
Sister or friend or brother, 
Come, gather nappy here. 
And let your hearts grow fonder 
As memory glad shall ponder 
Old loves and later wooing 
Beneath the holly bough, 
So sweet in their renewing 
Beneath the holly bough. 


Ye who have nourished sadness 
In this fast fading year, 

Estranged from joy and gladness, 
Come gather hopeful here; 

No more let useless sorrow 

Pursue your night and morrow; 

Come join in our embraces 
Beneath the holly bough; 

Take heart, uncloud your faces 
Beneath the holly bough. 

—CHARLES MACKAY. 


Happy Christmas Thoughts 


That Have Made Hearts Sing and 
Freshened Up Courage 











A Christmas Thought 


H, CHRISTMAS is coming again, you say, 
And you long for the things he is bringing; 
But the costliest gift may not gladden the day, 
Nor help on the merry bells ringing. 
Some getting is losing, you understand; 
Some hoarding is far from saving. 
What you hold in your hand may slip from your 
hand; 
There is something better than having. 
We are richer for what we give, 
And only by giving we live. 


Your last year’s presents are scattered and gone, 
You have almost forgot who gave them 
But the loving thoughts you bestow live on 
As long as you choose to have them. 
Love, love is your riches, though ever so poor; 
No money can buy that treasure: 
Yours always, from robber and rust secure, 
Your own without stint or measure. 
It is only love that we can give; 
It is only by loving we live. 


For Who is it smiles through the Christmas 
morn— 
The Light of the wide creation? 
A dear little Child in a stable born, 
Whose love is the world’s salvation. 
He was poor on earth, but He gave us all 
That can make our life worth living; 
And happy the Christmas Day we call 
That is spent for His sake in giving. 
He shows us the way to live; 
Like Him, let us love and give. 
—Lucy LARcomM. 


ip poet sending away a Christmas parcel 
you weigh it and then affix the proper amount 
of stamps. How would you like to weigh it 
upon scales that would indicate the amount of 
happiness that it will give to its recipient? We 
have no scales for that, but we can judge fairly 
well if we know how much loving thought we 
have put into the choice of the gift and the send- 
ing of it. —Amos R. WELLs. 


Christmas Gifts to Christ 


OUR kindness to a poor old lonely widow, or 

to a child without any one left to love him, 
your posy of flowers taken with your love to 
some one who is ill, your letter of kindly thought 
to parents who have just lost their darling 
daughter, your words of cheerful greeting to a 
tired serving-maid, your honest-hearted attempt 
to make things easier for Mother at home— 
Christ said He would reckon these as gifts to 
Himself. —REVEREND BERNARD J. SNELL. 


HAPPY, happy Christmas 

Be yours today! 
Oh, not the failing measure 
Of fleeting earthly pleasure, 
But Christmas joy abiding, 
While years are swiftly gliding, 

Be yours, I pray, 

Through Him who gave us Christmas Day! 


NONE is so poor that he cannot give something 
at this season of the year. Hope, cheeriness 
and courage are far above rubies. Sympathy, 
friendship and love are beyond price. 


pear not, my friend, giving more than 
your due; 
Remember the gift presented to you 
In the long ago, and try to be true 
When Christmas comes. 
—WILLIAM LYTLE. 


When Christmas Comes 


HILE passing days are short and cold and 
drear, 
While nights are long, the longest of the year, 
While cruel winter solstice reigns supreme 
O’er earth and air, o’er field and wood and stream, 
Glad Christmas comes with glowing heart of 


cheer, 
The brightest, bravest day of all the year. 


Once more o’er life’s dark hills the shining star, 

Once more the wise men bring their gifts from 
far, 

Once more, amid our ceaseless toil and strife, 

Begins for us anew the Christ-Child life. 

What matter, then, the shortness of the light? 

What matter, then, the darkness of the night? 


HE Christmas tree is rooted deep in love, 

Its verdant branches tower far above; 
Its fruits are emblems of a fairer clime, 
Its odors whisper of a happier time. 
’Tis planted in all lands to spread and grow, 
And faith and hope among its treasures glow, 
Till the green Life Tree in our midst shall stand, 
And earth once more becomes an Eden Land. 

—From ‘‘Curistmas CHIMES,” 


A Birthday Gift 


HAT can I give Him? 
Poor as I am! 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part— 
Yet what I can I give Him: 
Give my heart. 
— CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 





Under the Mistletoe 
og a fire in the grate and a light in the 


ue 
For tn s "Christmastime again, 

And the sleighbells ring and the children call, 
For it’s Christmastime again. 

It’s time for a Christian land to raise 

Her loudest pxans of love and praise 

For the Holy Babe of the Bethlehem days, 
For it’s Christmastime again. 

There’s a wreath of green at the window-pane, 
For it’s Christmastime again, 

And the church bells echo the glad refrain, 
For it’s Christmastime again. 

Oh, it’s time to turn with the golden smile 

To the friend we doubted and scorned a while, 

To rid our hearts of their greed and guile, 
For it’s Christmastime again. 

There’s a spray of berries as white as snow, 
For it’s Christmastime again, 

So come to me under the mistletoe, 
For it’s Christmastime again. 

And here’s a wish that our love endure, 

And here’s a prayer that our faith be sure, 

And here’s a kiss that is fond and pure, 
For it’s Christmastime again. 

LALIA MITCHELL. 


ae conscience is a continual Christmas. 
— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


ager sey again, with its peace and good 
will and wonder! How our friends multiply 
and increase in value as the Day of days draws 
near! How the touch of human hands thrills us 
and the look in human eyes! To our surprise 
we are not ashamed to be good, to be kind, to be 
loving. For this little space out of the long, 
selfish year we are glad to be ourselves. We give 
freely of our love, we offer our labor without 
price, and we speak kindly words that are rarer 
farthan rubies. Once more we take courage and 
let our hearts have their way, and life laughs 
and is glad. When Christmas comes the world 
suddenly grows better, sin less lovely, and 
Heaven nearer—and all because a little Boy was 
born in Bethlehem. Perhaps—who knows?— 
we might carry with us throughout the year the 
joy of this Christmas living. 
EDWIN OsGooD GROVER 


| ECAUSE a little Child was born 
The earth is filled with peace; 
Old wrongs, old sorrows are forgot 
In suffering’s sweet surcease. 
Oh, men that strain for empty gain, 
Oh, hearts with hatreds torn, 
There is no room for strife today, 
A little Child is born! 
— TERESA BEATRICE O’HARA. 


A Christmas Secret 


HRISTMAS is a time of secrets, 
So Ill whisper one to you; 
Grandpa says that all who try it 
Find that every word is true: 
“Would you have a happy day? 
Give some happiness away.”’ 


Grandpa says this little secret 
Should be carried through the year, 
And if all would try to heed it 
Earth would soon be full of cheer. 
““Would you have a happy day? 
Give some happiness away.” 


H! TO have dwelt in Bethlehem 
When the star of the Lord shone bright; 
To have sheltered the holy wanderers 
On that blessed Christmas night! 
To have kissed the tender, way-worn feet 
Of the mother undefiled, 
And with reverent wonder and deep delight 
To have tended the Holy Child. 


Hush! Such a glory was not for thee; 
But that care may still be thine; 
For are there not little ones still to aid 
For the sake of the Child divine? 
Are there no wandering pilgrims now 
To thy heart and thy home to take? 
And are there no mothers whose weary hearts 
You can comfort for Jesus’ sake? 
— ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


Christmas Gifts 


HRISTMAS gifts for thee, 

Grand and free! 
Christmas gifts from the King of Love, 
Brought from His royal home above; 
Brought to thee in the far-off land, 
Brought to thee by His own dear hand. 
Promises held by Christ for thee, 
Peace as a river flowing free, 
Joy that in His own joy must live, 
And love that Infinite Love can give. 
Surely thy heart of hearts uplifts 
Carols of praise for such Christmas gifts. 

—FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


HERE is something in the very season of the 

year that gives a charm to the festivity of 
Christmas. In the depth of winter, when Nature 
lies despoiled of her charms, wrapped in her 
shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our gratifi- 
cations to moral sources. Heart calleth to heart, 
and we draw our pleasures from the deep wells 
of living kindness which lie in the quiet recesses 
of our bosoms. — WASHINGTCN IbvING. 


























































Just Before Christmas 


RS. NEWLYWED (weeping): Henry, I am 
sure I have grounds for a divorce! Iam 
positive that you have deceived me! 

Mr. NEwWLYweEbD: What in the world do you 
mean? What have I done to arouse such a 
foolish suspicion? 

Mrs. NEWLYWED (weeping harder): I—saw a 
memorandum in your pocket this morning to— 
to buy some new ribbons for your typewriter! 





Taking No Chances 


- TOOK a shopkeeper in New York the 
other day every ounce of will power he pos- 
sessed to keep from laughing outright at an old 
lady from the country who came to his estab- 
lishment a few days before Christmas. She 
began examining some pieces of cheap calico. 
She pulled at one piece first this way, then that, 
wetting it and rubbing it with her fingers to try 
if the colors were fast. Then she paused a while, 
as if not yet satisfied. At last she snipped off a 
piece with a pair of scissors and, handing it to a 
gawky-looking girl of about sixteen standing by 
her side, said: 

ie Here, ’Liza Jane, you chew that an’ see if it 
fades.” 

’Liza Jane raised it to her mouth and solemnly 
went to work. 


Handle With Care 


LAD at a charity Christmas dinner ate so 
much that he couldn’t walk. When it was 
decided that he would have to be carried out he 
issued the warning: 
“All right; carry me, but don’t bend me.”’ 


How Could He? 


HEY were arguing about the alleged inborn 

strain of deceitfulness in woman, and she re- 
taliated by citing the instances of men deceiving 
their wives. 

‘“‘T suppose,”’ said he, “‘that you hold that a 
man should never deceive his wife.” 

‘“Oh,no!”’ she smiled back at him; ‘‘I shouldn’t 
go so far as that. How would it be possible for 
the average man to get a wife if he didn’t deceive 
her?” 


When the Suspense is Over 


YOUNG lady living in Atlanta visited the 

home of her fiancé in New Orleans. On her 
return home an old negro ‘‘mammy,” long in 
the service of the family and consequently privi- 
leged to put the question, asked: 

‘* Honey, when is you goin’ to git married?” 

The engagement not having been announced 
the Atlanta girl replied: ‘“‘ Indeed, I can’t say, 
Auntie. Perhaps I shall be married next Christ- 
mas, and then pe rhaps I shall never marry. 

The old woman’s jaw fell. ‘‘Ain’t dat a pity 
now!” she ejaculated; then she added, consol- 
ingly, ‘‘ Dey do say dat ole maids is de happiest 
critters dey is once dey quits strugglin’.”’ 


Nothing in a Name 


MRE: GROUCH wasin an unusually bad humor 
because he had not been able to get home for 
his Christmas dinner. 

“Look here, waiter,” said he, scowling deeply 
over his plate, “T ordered turtle soup. There 
isn’t evena morsel of turtle flavor in this.”’ 

““Of course not,’”’ returned the waiter. ‘‘What 
do you expect? Shakespeare said there was 
nothing ina name. If you ordered cottage pud- 
ding would you expect a cottage init? In Man- 
hattan salads would you look for a Flatiron or 
a Singer building? You can’t expect to come 
in here and order a Christmas dinner for fifty 
cents and have a Christmas tree thrown in. 
Any tea, sir?” 


She was All Right, But —— 


HEY met at the Christmas dinner for the 

first time since their meeting in Europe the 
previous summer. 

“And did you have a pleasant voyage home?” 
asked the hostess. 

‘We did—very,” was the answer. 

“You were not 4, I hope?”’ asked the hostess 
turning to the wife. 

““No-o,”’ said the young wife, “‘I was not, but 
I couldn’t have yawned often.” 





A Mere Suggestion 


iM RS. GOODWUN: I wish to select a Christ- 
mas present for my husband and I can’t 
think of anything. He doesn’t smoke nor drink, 
nor go out nights nor play cards. 
THE SALESPERSON: Is he fond of fancy-work? 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 


Protected His Little Brother 


OMMY’S mother had made him a Christmas 

present of a toy shovel, and sent him up to 
the nursery to play with his baby brother. 
“Take care of Baby, now,” said his mother, 
“and don’t let anything hurt him.” 

Presently screams of anguish from Baby sent 
the distracted parent flying upstairs. 

‘‘For goodness’ sake, Tommy, what has hap- 
pened to the baby?”’ said she, trying to soothe 
the wailing infant. 

“There was a naughty fly biting him on the 
top of his head, and I killed it with the shovel,”’ 
was the proud reply. 


What He Wanted 


HE WENT into a store to buy his friend 
a comb for Christmas. He was a Boston 
man and careful of his grammar and of other 
folks’s grammar. He asked for a man’s comb. 

“Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” asked 
the clerk. 

“No,” said the careful grammarian, “‘I want 
a comb for a stout man with rubber teeth.” 


Natural Enough 


~ -ane is an eight-day clock, Madam,” ex- 
plained the antique dealer to a Christmas 
purchaser from the country. “It will go eight 
days without winding.”’ 

“‘Gracious!”’ exclaimed the customer, ‘“‘and 
how long will it go if you wind it?” 


The Same: Only More 


WOULD like,” said a Christmas book agent 
to a busy editor, “to call your attention to a 
little work that I have here.”’ 
“Yes?” replied the editor. ‘‘ Well, let me call 
_ attention to a whole lot of work that I have 
ere 


Easy Enough 


‘TRE colored preacher was a higher critic and 
denied all miracles. 

“But, Caleb, how about the Hebrews crossing 
the Red Sea?” 

“T’ll ’splain dat. Dey crossed over on solid 
ice; and next day it was very warm, and de 
’Gyptians just broke through de rotten ice.” 

“But, Caleb, ice does not form south of the 
equator.” 

“Dat objection is nuffin. In dem days there 
was no equator.” 


The Only Way—to Him 


SOLEMN-LOOKING Irishman entered a 
business house and, walking up to one of 
the men employed on the lower floor, asked: 

“Ts there anny chanst fer a mon t’ get a job 
av wur-rk here?” 

“T don’t know,” said the man. ‘“ You'll have 
to see Mr. Hobart.” 

‘An’ phwere is he?”’ 

“Up on the second floor,’’ was the answer. 

‘Shall Oi walk up an’ talk to him?” 

“No need of that. Just whistle in that tube 
> he’ll speak to you”’—pointing to a speaking- 
tube. 

The Irishman walked over to the tube and 
blew a mighty blast in it. 

Hearing the whistle Mr. Hobart came to the 
tube and inquired: 

““What’s wanted down there?’ 

‘°Tis Oi, Paddy Flynn. Ar’ ye th’ boss?” 

“T am,” said Mr. Hobart. 

“Well, thin,” yelled Flynn, “‘sthick yer head 
out av th’ second-sthory windy whoile Oi shtep 
out on th’ soidwalk. Oi want to talk t’ ye!” 


Didn’t Bother Her Any 


ARY,” cried Mrs. Johnson to her maid, as 

she was dressing for the Christmas dinner, 
“what shall I do? I’ve just had a most dreadful 
accident and don’t know what’s going to happen. 
I’ve broken my new hand-glass, and you know 
how unlucky it is to break a looking-glass. It 
means seven years’ unhappiness.”’ 

“Lor’, mum,” replied Mary, ‘‘don’t you set 
no heed on that! Look at me. I’m not fretting, 
and I’ve just broken the large pier-glass in the 
drawing-room.” 





His Idea of It 


ATHER,” said the little boy at the dinner- 
table on Christmas Day, ‘‘ what is a suffra- 
gette?”’ 
‘“Well, boy,” replied the father, ‘‘a suffragette 
is a being who has ceased to be a lady and is no 
gentleman.”’ 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


Husband 


MAN who lived in a suburban town was 

asked by his wife to help with the Christmas 
shopping by buying her a shirtwaist while he 
was in the city. 

Later a saleslady said to him as she displayed 
a number: ‘‘Here are some very pretty ones. 
What color do you prefer?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” replied the 
husband. 

“‘T believe she would like this one,” returned 
the saleslady. ‘‘ What size do you want?” 

“‘Tt doesn’t make any difference,” was the sur- 
prising answer. 

“‘Doesn’t make any difference?” exclaimed 
the wondering saleslady. ‘I should think it 
would make a whole lot of difference.” 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t!” insisted the wise hus- 
band. ‘No matter what color I got her or what 
size I got her I would have to come back to- 
morrow anyhow and have it exchanged.” 


Wisdom of a 


Never a Word 


OT long ago a clergyman was called upon to 
conduct the services at the funeral of a man 

with whom he had had no acquaintance. So, 
thinking to glean a useful hint or two touching 
the deceased’s character, when he was shown 
into the living-room the divine called a little 
boy of eight, evidently a member of the family, 
and put to him this question: 

“*Can you tell me what were the last words of 
your father?” 

“He didn’t have any,” responded the lad 
with the utmost naiveté. ‘‘Ma was with him to 
the last.” 


When They Overreached 


S THEY paddled along in a nook, 
She said faintly: ‘‘Why, Algernon, look, 
In that oak, I declare— 
d see mistletoe there!” 


po ei crew fished hens oat with a beak. 


Put on His Guard 


PITTLE BROTHER (who had just been given 
some candy): If 1 were you I shouldn’t take 
Sister yachting this afternoon. 
ARDENT SuITOR: Why do you say that? 
LittLeE BrotrHer: Well, I heard her tell 
Mother this morning that she feared she’d have 
to throw you over. 


Willing to Try 


Ae A CHRISTMAS dinner for*the newsboys 
out in Denver one of the sturdy lads was 
urged to take a third piece of pie. He thought 
a moment, then nodded and said: 

“*T guess I can manage it if I stand up.” 





Delicately Expressed 


FPLIZA JANE met her mistress just before 
Christmas with the ominous announcement: 
“Missus, I’se gotter leave yer.” 
‘““Why, ’Liza, what’s the matter? Aren’t you 
satisfied with your place?” 
“Yessum, I’se satisfied a’ right. 
mum.” 

‘*Well, is it that you want more wages? 

‘“‘Naw’m, ’tain’t dat, neither.” 

“Are you sick?” 

‘‘Naw’m, I ain’t sick, but I'll tell you a fac’. 
You ricollec’ you let me git off to a funeral bout 
a mont’ back? Well’m, Chris’mis morn I’se 
gwine to marry de corpse’s husban’. 


’Tain’t dat, 


” 


Pretty Near His Limit 


OULDN’T you like another piec« 
dear?’’ asked the good lady of the 
at the end of the Christmas dinne! 
““No’ m, I guess not, ’”’ said the boy 
*T could chew it, but I couldn't 





Pushing it Too Far 


APA,” said Freddie, ‘what is a fortifica- 
tion?” 
“Why, a big fort,”’ replied his father. 
“Well, Papa, is a ratification a big 
“T am busy now, dear,’ 


,”’ replied Father as he i] 
escaped. | 


»” 
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CHRISTMAS EDITORIAL 


SHAT Christmas really means is this: that A SMALLER NUMBER OF GIFTS, and more love 
FS on Christmas Day the boundaries of Earth and care in their selection, would aid also in keeping 
ip and Heaven touch and intermingle, and the children, and us elders as well, in truer accord 
mea. that the love of God and the love of Man _ with the real Christmas spirit. For the heart of the 
are two sides of the same blessing. And these truths Christmas happiness is kindliness, and consideration, 
belong to all good creeds. and concern for others. It is the mind whose note 
is set in the sentence: “God so loved the world.” 

FOR CHRISTMAS DAY really brings us, year by And this is very hard to keep in the midst of the 
year, an assurance that God loves the world, and holiday confusion. Accordingly the thoughtful 
cares for each of us, and visits us, and, having purchaser, he or she, who buys few gifts but buys 
Himself entered into the experiences of our human them with love and care, lifts a bit of the heavy 
life from the beginning, knows us, understands burden which falls at this time on the shoulders of 
us, and is blessedly able to make sympathetic  shopgirls. Some of them hate Christmas. It is a 
allowance for us. And having its dawn and season of noise and disorder, of pushing and pulling, 
brightness in the face of a little Child it consecrates of long hours and bad manners. This is largely 
our natural love of children and sends us here and because so many people have to buy too many 
there on pleasant errands whose intention is to presents, and put some of the Christmas shopping 
make the children happy. That is the keynote into the last ten days. To begin early, and to buy 
for the Day: that it is the Birthday of a Child: fess and with greater care, is a way to extend the 
a Child Festival. Christmas blessings of Good Will and Peace so that 


they include buyers and sellers. 






AND, SINCE CHRISTMAS is a Child Festival, 
plainly it should be observed with such rites as will IF WE WOULD ONLY simplify our Christmas in 
make children happy. this way, introducing a little more reason and restraint 
It is well that the house should be hung with green into our buying, would we not of necessity have a 
festoons and wreaths in the windows, so that it shall little more time to remember those who in pain, 
shine like Christmas and look like Christmas and poverty or loneliness, or other deprivation, will not 
shout a “Merry Christmas” to all the passersby. have a very happy Christmas unless we help them? 
It is right that there should be a tree, its top For Christmas does not mean joy everywhere. It 
pointing to Heaven, the source of all our blessings, is cruelly hard to be in physical pain on Christmas 
with its branches stretched out in all the directions Day. The loneliness of Christmas Day is lonelier 
of the compass—a symbol of the fraternity and than the loneliness of any other day. The first 
hospitality of this holy season. Christmas after a sorrow is particularly keen and cold. 
It is right that stockings shall hang,a bulging It is hard for those of us who are richly blessed to 
row, beside the fireplace or outside the bedroom think of Christmas in any other way than as a 
doors. For the tree and the stockings belong to the season of gladness and merriment. But there are 
Christmas tradition, and have come down through thousands of hearts filled with a peculiarly heavy 










& : “x z : Ny many centuries, a heritage of delight which we,in sadness that day. 
Zee x turn, are to cherish and transmit. They are mystic 
observances which connect us with the friendly A SIMPLER CHRISTMAS would give us more 


saints, with knights and minstrels, with immemorial time to think of others who are saddened and less 

songs and stories, and which, apart from all fortunate, and who may need us. And, aside from 

antiquity, are good for their own sake. the greater freedom for us, what greater blessings 
would come with the Day if we thought a little 

IT IS WELL AND RIGHT, too, that there should more of others. 

be gifts for the children, just as the Wise Men traveled Let us be glad on Christmas Day: the Day was 

over the long roads from the mysterious East and so intended. The angels singing above the fields of 

brought gifts to the Christ-Child. But let the giftsbe Bethlehem: the sky shining: the Babe lying low in 

few. For the plain effect of a great lot of giftsisonly the manger: the simple shepherds filled with joy: 

to confuse the children. Their arms are filled with the Wise Men on camels on their long journey to the 

twenty different toys and games, and their minds little stable—all these beautiful wonders and symbols 

are filled with a proportionate perplexity which should make us glad of The Day, but glad in the 

presently makes its way to their nerves. The result true spirit of the Life that was given to the world 

is that nothing is fairly appreciated, half of the on that day: a Life of simplicity in itself, and of 

gifts are broken before sundown, and the children love and consideration for others. 

go to bed with frowns and tears. A great quantity 

of gifts at one time is like a great quantity of food: That is what Christmas really means. 

it hurts the children. May such a Christmas be yours. 
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day the old clock came 
into our house. It was 
not old then, but young as 
were we and all the world 
with us. Spick and span it 
came fresh from its home 
across the wide sea, where 
men went clad in skins and 
hunted buffaloes with bows 
and arrows. 
So Father told us, and we 
listened wide-eyed to the 
strange tale. I think it was 
the first I had heard of 
America. I guess so from 
the family tradition that in 
trying to account for the 
continents of the world I 
marshaled them in this wise: 
‘‘Asia, Africaand Napolimo.”’ 
That was all. And it was 
enough for that generation, 
for Napoleon had not been 
dead forty years, and the rec- 
ollection of how he changed 
the map of Europe when the 
fancy took him must have 
made him loom large to other minds than mine. I thought 
I understood; it was the coloring on the map that displeased 
him. Like myself he liked it best red. 


| REMEMBER well the 


UT if I hadn’t heard of America till then, pretty soon it 
loomed on my horizon; for then Uncas came along, with 
Deerslayer and Chingachgook, hard on the track of the 
American clock. Itdidn’t seem incongruous that they should 
come from the same country. In fact I think I never got 
them quite disentangled, though they were so very unlike. 
To this day when I look at the old clock I seem to see the 
shrewd face of Natty Bumppo peering out from behind it, 
and him poking his long rifleat me. But that is just harking 
back to my childish fancies, for there never was a more 
sober, steady-going clock in the world. All the long years 
while the old home remained unbroken it hung in its place, 
big and shining in its polished mahogany case, and looked 
us squarely in the face, telling us like a real friend the truth 
about the time that was passing from us. It kept nothing 
back, made no compromises. In good days and in evil it 
measured out the hours, the minutes to us, impartial as any 
judge, impassive, one might have been tempted to think, 
but only one who did not know. Father always wound it up 
himself. He never trusted any one else with that duty; I 
think he had a notion the clock would have resented it. 
And it seemed to me that as his hand that had been strong 
grew feeble and unsteady a human note of understanding 
and sympathy crept into its tick. 

In the twilight of the Holy Eve, when the sounds of the 
busy world were hushed, its pendulum swung in tune with 
the solemn bells that ‘‘rang in” our Christmas, and it 
counted out the slow minutes while we children waited in 
the darkened room for the door to open upon the glory of 
the lighted tree, counted them grudgingly as if it would hold 
fast the joys of happy childhood. But not the best of friends 
can do that. The golden days passed, and its tick sounded 
loud and sad in the house that had grown empty, while 
Mother’s gentle eyes were often red with weeping. In the 
night-watches when the North Sea blast shook the house and 
kept me awake I lay listening and groping for the key to 
something in its voice, something it was trying to tell me. I 
think I know now what it was. 


HE time came when I, too, left the home nest. I trav- 

eled across the seas to the land of the men with bows and 
arrows. I havealways thought that the clock had something 
to do with it. It certainly gave me my earliest notion of 
what America was like. To be sure, what it showed me was 
hard to reconcile with Uncas and the woods. Inside the 
clock was a picture of a big and ugly square building with 
the name of a well-known clock company on it, and 
people just like our own passing by. It was not at all 
suggestive of the forest primeval, but perhaps that was just 
behind it. It might be. 

And there was something in the quick, nervous stroke 
of the clock that spoke plainly of a masterful people that 
did things and made them come out right. I liked that; 
and though it took some time for them to shape themselves 
so for me, they did at last; and I was as grateful to my old 
friend as if it had really had something to do with twisting 
them around, which, indeed, it may have had. Who can 
tell? There have been stranger things than that. 


The Iwo Cl 
From the Old lown 


By Jacob A. Riis, Author of “The Making of an 


Then there was a long time we did not meet, and then a 
joyous homecoming and a happy reunion. After a while it 
ticked its farewell to the faithful old friends whose feet were 
tired of the long and hard road and needed rest; and 
then the clock itself bade good-by to the Old Town where it 
had dwelt so long, with a grief that was tempered, I know, 
with pleasure at the thought that at last it was going back to 
the home from which it had been exiled so long and where a 
warm welcome awaited it. For no doubt it heard them tell 
all about it while they packed it carefully away to keep it 
snug on the voyage. 


T TRAVELED the many stormy miles it had come in its 
youth, and here it hangs now in my house, grown gray and 
a bit worn like myself. Off and on I catch a little querulous 
wheeze in its voice, especially toward Christmas, and I 
am thinking of moving it nearer the fire where it won’t be 
cold. Also it isn’t quite so spry as it was, but neither am 
I. It falls into a brown study when it gets to thinking of 
the past the way I am doing now, and loses its reckoning. 
Then when you wind it up it pauses a moment to consider, 
and strikes two or three times to make up for what it 
may have forgotten, to ease its conscience. But that is 
all. Otherwise it is as sturdy as ever. Like Father I wind 
it myself; but unlike him I sometimes forget, for it has 
to be wound every night, which is not the fashion of 
nowadays. Then I like to think that the old clock is enjoy- 
ing a rest, a nap it has earned well, and from which it will 
wake up feeling better and fresher. 

Now after telling you all this it seems like confessing 
treason to own that all these years I have had another love, 
but that is the truth. It makes me feel downright mean to 
say it, but ever since boyhood I have had a sort of passion 
for a grandfather’s clock—a real grandfather’s clock, mind 
you, not one out of a department store that stands on 
stilts, or anything like that, but a hall-clock taller than 
myself, a grandfather’s clock with a human history, if an 
humble one. All the better if it is that. A grandfather’s 
clock in a millionaire’s hall always gives me a feeling of 
its being held captive against its will—that it is wishing to 
escape. 

There were clocks of the kind I have in mind in the 
Old Town. In a past century famous clock-makers had 
lived there, men who wrought honestly in their day, and the 
work of whose hands lives to tell us of it. They were cun- 
ning craftsmen, and they knew how to make their clocks 
tell not only the time but the day of the month and the 
changes of the moon as well. And being proud of their work 
they rarely forgot to put their names and the year it was 
made on every clock; and so we know by looking at it just 
how many generations of men have been born and have lived 
their little day while it ticked the hours. 


UCH a clock it was I wanted, and in after years when- 
ever I returned to the Old Town I tried to find one to 
take back with me, for that was before the friend of my 
boyhood came to join me here. But no one who had one 
was willing to let it go. They were not chattels, mere belong- 
ings, in the houses where I found them. They were exactly 
what I was looking for: they were friends. I offered one 
poor man what was to him a small fortune for his, but he 
shook his head and smiled. Why it had been in that home 
ever since there had been any record of the family, a veri- 
table great-great-great-grandfather’s clock, and when he 
and ‘‘ Mother” were gone he expected his boy, who was a 
seafaring man, to come for it. For never one of his name 
that had not grown up with it, and some day there would 
be a little Hans or Peter toddling about in his home. And 
I shook his hand and fervently wished that his boy might 
be that kind of a son. For that was the sort of loyal friend 
I wanted the old clock to have, seeing that it was built that 
way itself. I could get along without it if it came to that. 
I had put all thoughts of the grandfather’s clock out of 
my head when one day, coming on Christmas, the door-bell 
rang. A stranger to see me was announced, and when I 
came downstairs what should I meet, looking over the 
balusters at me, but the very clock of my dreams so long 
deferred. There it stood in the exact spot I had picked out 
for it. It would have given me a real shock if it had not 
been so perfectly natural that I just nodded to it. It seemed 
as if we had parted from one another not half an hour before, 
instead of a half-score years. 

I had to look twice at the man who was waiting for me, 
for he looked sick and poor; but when I got underneath 
that he was no stranger. He was the very boy whom the 
sea and the great, wonderful world had lured away from the 
Old Town in the young years; but go where he might, under 
the North Star or Southern skies, always a girl’s laughing 
eyes haunted him and drew him back home, and there at 
last they found one another and went forth together to 
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make their fortune in America, for now he must stay ashore. 
The old clock went with them as their precious heirloom and 
as something else he little dreamed of. I saw it in his 
mother’s eyes when she spoke of her boy. It was like the 
ring my own mother gave me—as if she were always near 
me in it. He who knows understands; to any one else it is 
quite useless to explain. 


HEY traveled far. Many were the places and people the 

old clock saw after standing quietly more than a hundred 
years in the Old Town, and very homesick it was, I guess, 
what with all the strange folk who spoke in a tongue no 
honest clock knew. The seasons passed, and its friends pros- 
pered. There was song in the house, and laughter, and when 
the baby grew—sure enough it was a little Peter, and as like 
his grandfather as one stork on the roof is like another, for 
there isn’t any difference—when the baby began to watch 
the clock tick, and struck up a riotous friendship with the 
man in the moon who was its great and stunning performer, 
then the measure of their happiness was full, and life was 
set in pleasant places indeed. But there came days of sick- 
ness, loss of work, and of poverty that pinched and banished 
the joy. They were out in the West beyond the big unneigh- 
borly mountains when the family broke camp and came 
East with the instinct of the Northman to be near the sea. 
It seemed, somehow, nearer home. 

The rest of the story was brief enough. With what 
money they had left he had sent wife and baby home to the 
Old Town. Alone, perhaps, he could manage. And now he 
had come with the last thing of value he had, to sell it that 
he might keep afloat a little longer. He did not tell me that, 
but he did not need to. It was not to go toa stranger, but 
to one who was from the Old Town, he said, and I under- 
stood the rest. 


LOOKED at the clock standing there, at its dial of brass 

with the name I knew so well graven in it by its maker. 
1 had played with his great-grandchildren. Their father 
was the last of the old clock-makers who wrought by hand. 
Cheap machine-made clocks came in after that and made an 
end of it. There was the year 1796, and the name of the 
little village just outside the town where they had their 
home in those days. And the fat face of the man in the 
moon with his white mustache—why it was the veritable 
Santa Claus himself! It was like stabbing me to have to 
part with it; but I couldn’t afford it. It was out of the 
question. His face fell when I told him, and the moon- 
man looked at me with mockery mingling with reproach, as 
if he would say that he knew better. But I turned my back 
upon him resolutely and sent him away to friends who had 
much money. They were not from the Old Town but they 
were from the old country, and they knew of it; that was 
something. As my caller went out with his burden I saw 
that he looked ill, more poorly, it seemed to me, than when 
he came in. 





That night we talked it over, and some things became 
clear that I had only half made out while the clock was in 
the house. And when I told of Santa Claus in the moon, 
with Christmas right at the door, the thing was settled. We 
just couldn’t let him knock in vain. A letter was started on 
its way at once to the poor immigrant boarding-house where 
the clock was staying—the address told us plainly what a 
sad plight it was in—and the very next day back it came 
again. 

The rich men did not want it. I am glad they didn’t, 
for now it is-at home where the Old Town is cherished with 
all its dear memories, and where it is going to stay. As the 
shadows lengthen old friends move up closer. And see the 
kind of a friend the grandfather’s clock was, how it justified 
the mother’s faith: its ransom from Water Street was his 
ransom as well, the son of the house, from want and longing. 
It was plain to read between the lines of the postal that 
reached us within twenty-four hours. He had gone home, 
it told us, on the steamer that sailed that day, to keep 
Yule with his own people, and to get well and strong and 
get back the grip he had lost. We knew then that the clock 
had paid his passage. 


O YOU wonder I am glad that the old clock found me, 
and that sometimes, when all the house is asleep and 
still, and I catch the two voices downstairs—one slow and 
ponderous as beseems a timepiece that was made before any 
cheeky steam-whistle had jogged the world’s step or plagued 
its dreams, steady as fate, with the past in its keeping; the 
other quick and eager as the land and the people of its 
birth, ever hastening onward, with every swing of its pen- 
dulum reaching from the day that is into the one that is 
dawning, and scanning its promise—do you wonder that I 
think the two old clocks are talking about the home where 
my cradle stood, and which we, all three of us, love? 
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HOSE who like a “white Christmas”’ should see one 
on the Western plains, where old Mother Earth lies 
down for her winter sleep under a coverlet so white 
that from horizon to horizon there is hardly enough gray 
to outline her form. The winds play tricks with her 
scandalously out there, making roundness where no round- 
ness is and doing their best to lay bare her very bones. 
“These winds don’t care a cuss fer clothes,” said Job 
Toliver, the stage driver, once; and John Haloran had 
thought of it a thousand times since. He was saying it to 
himself numbly now as with stiffening fingers and head 
lowered against the gale he drove along the faint track of a road. 
His wife threw open the doors as he drove up, and a stream 
of light fell athwart the wagon. There was a barrel in the back. 
‘‘Dead, John?—or only half?’’ Her eager éyes searched his face. 
She knew the whole story without a word. The draft had not come. 
“Or have you gone to pedling? What’s in your barrel?” 
“‘T don’t know yet,” he said heavily, twisting it into the room. 
‘We'll see when I’ve fed Daisy.”’ 
She eyed the barrel curiously when he was gone, tilting it and 
reading aloud: 
“Rev. JoHN F. HALoran, 
Blue Lick, Wyoming. 


“T never saw one before. But my prophetic soul tells me this isa 
missionary barrel. And two days before Christmas! Well, in the 
language of my first-born, ‘Hooray!’”’ 

When the minister came in there was a comfortable old coat 
warmed and waiting for him, and a smoking supper set out on a 
little table drawn up before the stove. 

“Sit down, John. I’m going to let you eat here in peace away 
from the children.”’” He glanced up questioning!y as a roar came 
from the kitchen, with snarls and growls in various keys. ‘‘They 
are wild animals in a cage and Iam the keeper. It’s all right. 
You had a cold drive.” 

‘* Bitter.”’ 

“You need an ulster with a storm collar.’”’ She glanced involun- 
tarily at the barrel. ‘‘ Aren’t these potatoes good, John? So mealy 
one hardly needs butter. Lucky thing, too! You didn’t know I 
skimped the family out of a pound of butter, did you? Yes, sir, it 
went into the candy money.” She meant it as a pleasantry, but 
somehow it failed, and she hurried on. ‘‘I wish there were more 
potatoes. Those boysdo eat so! But never mind! After Christmas 
the hens will begin. Funny how hens can tell the time of the year, 
isn’t it?’’ She chattered on about everything except the draft. 


WES ‘This certainly is comfort,’’ he said at last, relaxing under the 
genial influence of warmth and food and companionship. ‘‘That’s a 
cold stretch.” 

‘“‘Didn’t you stop anywhere?”’ 

““Yes. At Joe Henderson’s. Mary, his wife died.” 

“John!” 

‘“‘T never felt so sorry for anybody in my life. They think the baby 
will live; and the poor fellow doesn’t know what to do with it nor 
where to turn.” 

“Oh, John! If only our cow weren’t going dry!”’ 

“You shouldn’t doit anyway,” he said savagely. ‘‘ You’ve enough 
care now for three women. Mary, the draft didn’t come.” 

“‘I know,” she said quietly. ‘‘But, John, we'll get along some 
way. Itcan’t last forever. The draft may come next week. And I 
was joking about the potatoes. We've a lot left.” 

“It isn’t just the money,” he said despondently; ‘‘it’s the feel- 
ing of aloneness in the work. If I felt that the church back of us was 
doing all it could it would not be so hard—this ‘hope deferred.’ But 
sometimes I think—they don’t care.” 

“‘They do, John. Don’t allow yourself to think that. Look 
at this barrel. Would any church send us that unless they knew 
about our work and were thinking of us? Tell me about the barrel.” 


7 The First Church’s Christmas Barrel 
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‘Well, I went to the post-office the first thing to get the draft. 
I found instead a letter from this First Church saying they had sent 
us a barrel. I went over to the freight-office and there it was. I 
didn’t have hs 

‘““How providential that it came before Christmas!” she inter- 
rupted. ‘I’m crazy to see what’s in it! Aren’t you?” 

‘We'll open it after a while,” he said evasively. In his heart he 
was protesting: ‘No! I don’t want their barrel! I want my money !”’ 

“Not till the children are off. There'll be Christmas things in 
it. You got the candy, John? But of course you did.” 

Her question was unanswered, but she did not notice. 

‘Now I really think the animals will have to.come in,’’ she said 
gayly. ‘You can be trainer for an hour while this keeper clears up 
the dishes.”’ ° 

And with a whoop they were upon him—lion, tiger, kangaroo and 
baby bear. 





ZH When the children were asleep they brought out the barrel— 
“our charity box,” the minister called it, half bitterly. 

“T can’t help it, John. It may show an impoverished state of 
spirit, but when I think of all the things these children need I 
am glad of this box. I am, ‘charity’ though you may call it. I am 
almost sorry you spent the money for candy. Well, they'll have 
enough for once! And they are so starved for candy.”’ 

Again he started to speak, but she swept on in full tide of happy talk: 

“Before we open it I want to show you the things I already 
had for them. This overcoat is Paul’s, made out of that old, old 
one of yours with the plaid flannel lining. I turned the fuzzy side 
out. He thinks it’s fine. And with a new one for Paul every over- 
coat in the line drops a peg and lands on the next younger; so every- 
body hasachange! Then of the pieces of flannel left | made three 
good mufflers to tie over their little headies when they scud across 
the prairies. And here are three pairs of mittens cut from the scraps 
of the coat. I am so proud of myself over those mittens! I had 
enough yarn for Davie’s, but fy 

‘There isn’t one woman in a hundred that could have man- 
aged so well!”’ 

She snuggled up to him. “That pays me—if I needed pay, 
which I don’t. It was a work of love and—well, maybe a little 
necessity. You told me once that I had a genius for poverty.” 

‘And certainly it has had nochance to lie dormant,” he said bitterly. 

“T don’t want it to lie dormant. I want every power I possess 
brought out to the utmost. I truly have enjoyed concocting these 
things out of nothing. Oh, yes, here are their handkerchiefs, lovely 
ones made from an old gown! But it will make one thing more. 
Isn’t it glorious that it doesn’t matter how much or how little 
children have at Christmas, they enjoy it just the same? That is, if 
they have candy. Oh, here are the scrapbooks! I’ve been saving 
pictures all year; the blank pages are for ‘our special artist.’ I 
wish I had some colored crayons. Oh, they would love colored 
crayons! and think, just ten cents!” 





WES She was sorry the moment she said it, for a shadow fell upon 
his face. 

‘‘But never mind, John,”’ she said quickly. ‘Life isn’t made up 
of pinks and greens, and neither is happiness. You can have a 
whole lot of happiness in this world in gray if you only know how; 
and I am go:ng to teach the children the secret. Now look at my 
eatables. It’s great fun to make a cookie menagerie with one cutter, 
and that a rabbit. You see, I stick on a trunk, pull down his ears, 
round him up a bit, and behold an elephant! Then when I want a 
camel I give Br’er Rabbit two humps, stretch out his jaws, give him 
a jab or two almost anywhere, and there’s your camel. And here’s 
a red apple for each one—a little specked, but I think they will hold 
out. I did want the oranges, but—no, of course you couldn’t when 
the draft didn’t come. Anyway, with the candy they won’t miss 
the other things. I have the bags all ready—red tarletan from a 
peachbasket. There’s just one thing I can’t get around. I do want 





“She Held Up to View an Old White Leghorn Covered With Faded Flowers” 
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something to give the rooms a Christmas look. And 
there is not a thing here but sagebrush. Well, we will 
just garnish the house with good cheer.” 

She threw up her head with a gesture habitual to 
her, and his eyes followed her as she moved about the 
room putting things away. What a glorious creature 
she was, accepting poverty and bareness as her portion 
and yet rising above them regally; throwing herself 
into his work, her own round of toil, her children’s 
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pleasures, the neighborhood sorrows—all with the same 
exuberance of interest and prodigality of self! What 
would he have been in this work without her, his 
“missionary coadjutor,”’ as he called her? She was 
so overflowing with vitality, so undaunted, so alive. A 
thrill passed through him at the word alive! Poor Joe 
Henderson! Suppose —— He covered his eyes and 
his lips moved. 

She was on her knees beside him in an instant. 
“John, what is it? What are you saying?” 

He took her face between his hands and looked into 
her eyes. ‘I was saying: ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
and forget not all His benefits.’ ’’: 

“I knew you would come to it, John. Now let’s 
open the barrel.” 


ZS The first thing to come out was a woman’s hat- 
box. For years Mary Haloran had worn a brown felt, 
trimmed modestly faa became a missionary’s wife) 
with two quills and a knot of velvet. The quills were 
placed at varying angles from year to year and the 
velvet was steamed annually. When it got past that it 
was placed under the family iron and “mirrored.” It 
always looked respectable, but when Mrs. Haloran saw 
that generous box a swift vision of a black velvet hat 
with black plumes and a jet buckle—all new at the 
same time—rose before her. 

“‘T am glad the first thing is for you,’’ he said. 

They laughed at her efforts to untie it; her fingers 
were clumsy in her excitement; but it was open at last. 
She held up to view an old white Leghorn covered 
with faded flowers. For one moment neither of them 
spoke. Then her sense of humor came to the rescue 
and she burst into hysterical laughter. 

Putting on the hat she bowed low. ‘‘ The Reverend 
Mrs. Haloran, missionary coadjutor! Well, let’s find 
something to go with it!” 

She found it. And again her ringing laughter pealed 
out while John Haloran stood by, the embodiment of 
outraged dignity. Somebody has said that “‘for taking 
us over a trying place a sense of humor is better than 
the grace of God.” 

“It is an outrage!” he said. 

“It is an outrage, John, I grant it. But it’s funny.” 

It is not the purpose to give here the contents of 
the barrel. It is sufficient to say that hope died after 
the first few garments. 

“That is all,’ said Mrs. Haloran. ‘ No, here isa dear 
little suit, just right for Davie. And, John, read this 
note: ‘It was my little boy’s that is gone.’’” Her over- 
wrought nerves gave way then. ‘Oh, John,” she cried, 
her head on his breast, ‘‘we have Davie, anyway, if 
we haven't the clothes for him. Poor, poor mother!” 


WEE A momentlatershe was putting the garmentsback. 
“It is a disappointment,” she said, ‘‘ but we certainly 
will not let it spoil our Christmas. The things I have 
will insure the children’s good time. The candy alone 
would do that. John, get me the candy. I’m going 
to fill the bags now—to take away this bad taste.”’ 

The moment which John Haloran was dreading had 
come. 

‘Mary, I didn’t get the candy.’ 

“Didn't get it?”’ she echoed blankly. 

“No. I used the money to finish paying freight on 
this barrel.” , 

“John Haloran! You didn’t!” 

“There was no other way. I hadn’t enough with- 
out.” 

“The children’s candy money!"’ she said slowly. 
“‘Money that I have been hoarding up, five cents at a 
time, for months! Why, John, Davie has been praying 
for candy!” 

““What could I do, Mary? They wouldn't let me 
have it without the money. And I supposed, of course, 
there would be things in it for the children.”’ 

“For fifty cents they could have got enough candy 
to satisfy these children, and they didn’t do it! And 
for one dollar they could have given them a Christmas 
that they would never have forgotten. One dollar at 
the ten-cent store would have got them a book and 
a toy apiece and two pounds of ten-cent candy. And 
our children would have thought that was a glorious 
Christmas—poor little tads!’’ 

She had been speaking slowly and in a low voice. 
Now she said with sudden anger: ‘“‘I know the kind of 
women that sent these things. They are the ones that 
go up and down fashionable city streets saying to 
every acquaintance they meet: ‘Do tell me what to 
get for my boy! He has everything in the world you 
can think of now!’ And I would be satisfied with one 
dollar for my four! Then after Christmas they groan: 
‘What shall I do with all these things?’ And I would 
be glad to pick up after mine all Christmas week if 
they only had something to throw around. There’s 
nothing right or fair about it! Now!” 


\24@ This mood was so new to him that he was speech- 
less before it. 

“This barrel is going back to them—tomorrow. To 
think of their expecting us to pay freight on the 
wretched thing !”’ 

““Mary! You wouldn’t do that!” 

“IT would and shall! I’m going to give these people 
one lesson in giving that they won’t forget. A Christmas 
box for a lot of children out on the plains and no candy 
init! And Davie praying forcandy! Well, he’s going 
to have it. I'll take this barrel back to town tomorrow 
myself; and when I come back I’ll have the candy.” 

“Wife, you know I would give you the money if I 
had it. But I have twocents in my pocket! Are you 
going to ask credit?”’ 

“No! Iam going to pay money for it, good money, 
but I am going to have it!” 

In all their life together he had never seen her like 
this. He watched her with fascinated eyes. Going 


am 





to the mantel she took down a box with a slit in the 
top. It was their missionary bank and was held as 
sacred from profaning touch as the ark of the Lord. 
She was tearing it open. 

“Mary!” he cried, aghast. ‘‘Not the missionary 
money! You wouldn’t take that! ‘Will a man rob 
God?’”’ 

“I'd rob anybody!” she said, turning upon him like 
a lioness defending her young. ‘I’m going to have 
a Christmas for my children with candy in it if the 
heathen—go to perdition!”’ 

He saw then that she was past talking to. 


T WAS about two weeks after this that the pastor 
of the First Church called a meeting of the ladies of 


’ the congregation to take action about a missionary box. 


‘‘Another!’’ groaned several ladies who never 
contributed. 

He went on to explain that a barrel sent from the 
church a few weeks ago had been returned, and then— 
not scorning to make appeal to any God-given attri- 
bute of the female mind—he added: ‘Perhaps I 
should say that this barrel has been not only returned, 
but refused. The president of the Missionary Society 
requests a full attendance.”’ 

Naturally she got it. Seldom in the annals of the 
First Church had there been such a meeting. 

“Ladies,” the president’s voice broke upon a lively 
hum, “ we are called upon to face a most unprecedented 
state of affairs. As the meeting today is so much larger 
than the one that launched this enterprise’’—there was 
marked irony in the implication—‘‘I feel called upon 
to explain. At our October meeting it was decided to 
send a box to a poor minister’s family in the West, 
and you were all urged to contribute as liberally as 
possible. You will remember that the call was given 
from the pulpit to the whole church. How you re- 
sponded to that call we shall soon see.” 

There was a startled movement, quickly controlled, 
in several quarters. 

‘“‘T was called from the city in November and placed 
the packing of the box in the hands of another.” 

There was a stir in the second row, but Mrs. 
McArthur raised a protesting hand. 

“One moment, please. The barrel was sent out as 
a Christmas offering from the First Church; not the 
Missionary Society, mind you, but our wealthy First 
Church. It was returned immediately. With it came 
this letter, which I will read since it concerns you all.” 

The president of the Missionary Society was gener- 
ously sharing honors with the church. 


2243 ‘ This is from the wife of the missionary to whom 
the box was sent—Mrs. Mary C. Haloran. I do not 
know Mrs. Haloran personally, but I am told by a lady 
of this congregation, at whose suggestion the box was 
sent, that she isa cultivated Christian lady. They have 
a family of four boys ranging in age from five to eleven. 
This I ascertained definitely that there might be no 
haphazard, misfit giving. I left that paper with one of 
our members.” 

She looked the assemblage over and a lady rose 
reluctantly. ‘‘Madam President, I am ashamed to 
acknowledge it, but that paper was never sent to the 
Society. I simply forgot it.” 

The president shook her head sadly. ‘It has placed 
us in a mortifying position. lam sure Mrs. Woodley 
will pardon me for saying that it exemplifies the old 
saying: 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


Mrs. Woodley sat down with a very red face. 
“The evil in this case you will see from Mrs. 
Haloran’s letter, which I will now read: 


“Dear Madam: - 

“The barrel so generously sent by the First Church is 
received and its contents are carefully noted. I find after 
prayerful consideration of our wardrobes that we really are 
not in need of the articles contained in it, and I return it thus 
promptly that it may be used in discharging the obligations 
of the First Church to some of its other missionaries. If sent 
to the right place—say to a self-respecting minister witha 
wife whose spirit has not been entirely crushed out by the 
burdens of frontier life—I should think it might be used 
several times for this purpose. 

““*T add a small contribution in the shape of Scripture 
texts which will enhance the value of your gifts. The home 
missionary is so accustomed to subsisting on the Word of God 
that he may be able to feed on these and be filled. Likewise, 
they may have the effect to clothe him with the garment of 
praise. It is perhaps not too much to hope that they may 
also do good (incidentally) to them that are of the household 
of faith in the First Church. To this end I will ask that they 
be read to the ladies of your Society while an inventory of 
the barrel is taken. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Mary C. HALORAN.” 


‘“‘A very singular letter!’’ commented an obtuse 
member. ‘‘It doesn’t tell us why the barrel was 
returned.” 

“The barrel will explain itself,’’ returned the presi- 
dent grimly, ‘“‘and will also interpret the letter. We 
will do exactly as Mrs. Haloran requests—take an 
inventory and listen to the Scripture message. The 
secretary will read.” 

She drew from the barrel the same promising hat- 
box that we have seen, and the women craned their 
necks. Black velvet and plumes flitted through their 
brains, too, as for one blissful moment they had through 
the mind of the woman on the plains. Mrs. McArthur 
handed a slip to her assistant and held up to the 
astonished gaze of her audience—the old Leghorn. 

“**God loveth a cheerful giver,’”’ read Mrs. Wellman. 

There was a burst of laughter in which the donor 
of the hat joined, but with dry lips. 


\248 A second box was drawn out. It elicited another 
laugh, somewhat less spontaneous than the first, for 
it was a child’s summer hat trimmed with forget-me- 
nots. 

““*He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord,’’”’? read Mrs. Wellman, adding sarcastically: 
“‘How many loans the Lord needs of this particular 
variety, ladies, I don’t know; not many, I should think.” 


‘There are others,”’ said the president, holding up 
in each hand a man’s dust-grimed straw hat, and the 
secretary read tellingly: 

‘** And the Levite that is within thy gates; thou shalt 
not forsake him.’”’ 

There were those who could not resist the grim satire 
of this, but more faces were indignant than smiling now, 
and whispers of ‘‘Who on earth sent those things?” 
passed from one to another. 

‘*Sh!”’ said one. ‘‘Look at that, will you!’ 

It was a relic of the past, a faded pink cloth opera 
cloak with a border of moth-eaten swan’s-down which 
sent out over them a feathery cloud at the president’s 
deft manipulation. 

‘““*Lay up for yourselves treasures in Heaven,’ 
read Mrs. Wellman, when the coughing incident to 
floating down had subsided, ‘‘‘ where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.’’’ 

They laughed. It was not in human nature not 
to laugh at that. But a seal-clad woman in the fourth 
row, with a face aflame, looked straight at the gar- 
ment and neither to right nor left. She had thought 
when she sent it in: “It is a nice piece of cloth, any- 
way, and people like that always know how to dye 
things. Or she can use it fora baby cloak.” It seemed 
monstrous to her now. 


” 


WES ‘‘ Madam President,” said an indignant voice, 
“‘is there nothing fit to wear in that barrel?” 

The president held up two beautiful little winter 
dresses. ‘‘ Yes, there are these. And some really nice 
baby clothes. For Mrs. Haloran’s boys! The need of 
a family census, ladies, is self-evident.” 

She looked in the direction of the recreant Mrs. 
Woodley, who murmured: ‘‘‘Whereas I was blind, 
now I see.’”’ 

“The next is a contribution to the minister him- 
self.’’ She handed a paper to Mrs. Wellman, who read: 

““Tf there be a poor man of one of thy 
brethren , thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto him and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his 
need.’”’ 

“Tt ought to be a whole suit for that,’’ came a 
stage whisper. The president held up the offering 
which was to be sufficient for the poor man’s needs. 
It was a vest! 

“Old vests!’’ came an outraged protest. 

There was a disposition to lapse into mirth when 
a second vest was elevated, but it died away as 
Malachi’s burning words fell upon their unstopped ears: 

““* Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar; and ye 
say, Wherein have we polluted thee? In that ye say, 
The table of the Lord is contemptible.’”’ 

Before they had fairly caught their breath after 
this there came another broadside from the same 
plain-speaking prophet. It was brought forth by a 
cloth skirt of good material and not worn, but so 
spotted and soiled that Mary Haloran, with a longing 
look at its texture, had hurled it back into the barrel. 

‘**Ve said also, Behold, what a weariness is it! and 
ye have snuffed at it, saith the Lord of hosts; and 
ye brought that which was torn, and the lame, and the 
sick; thus ye brought an offering: should I accept this 
of your hand? saith the Lord.’”’ ; 

All amusement was now submerged in a rising tide 
of indignation. The First Church was beginning to 
realize that it had placed itself in the position of giving 
a gratuitous insult, which was a shock, for the First 
Church was well bred, if lacking in missionary zeal. 
And it was an insult that could not be laid on the 
narrow shoulders of the Missionary Society. This 
barrel had been sent from the whole church. That it 
so poorly represented them they began to see was 
their own fault. 

The enormity of the insult grew with each new dis- 
closure. The packing had been done at a time when 
closets were being cleared out for the winter, and 
their surplus contents had been neatly bundled and 
dumped into the church barrel. From its depths now 
were brought forth indeed the lame, the halt and the 
blind, and with them came texts of Scripture that 
elucidated the law of sacrifice with startling clearness. 


ZH It is safe to say that never in the whole reputable 
life of the First Church had it listened to so pregnant a 
sermon delivered in so few words. And never, never 
had its understanding been so open to receive with 
meekness the engrafted word. ‘‘‘And if ye offer the 
blind for sacrifice, is it not evil?’’’ sounded the accus- 
ing voice; ‘‘‘and if ye offer the lame and sick, is it not 
evil? Offer it now unto thy governor; will he be 
pleased with thee, or accept thy person? saith the Lord 
of hosts.’”’ 

‘‘Ladies, I am glad to say that the text I hold in 
my hand is the last,’”’ said the president. ‘I will read 
it. Mrs. Haloran says: ‘I send this final word from 
the Mosaic Law, and I beg that the First Church may 
take it as a message from all its representatives in the 
mission field, and from Him we serve: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not oppress an hired servant that is poor and needy. 
. . . . At his day thou shalt give him his hire, 
neither shall the sun go down upon it.” Deuteronomy 
xxiv. 14, 15,"” 

Before Mrs. McArthur had ended the reading the 
treasurer was on her feet. ‘‘At last, ladies, in my 
judgment, we have got at the root of the matter. You 
will find that this minister’s salary has not been paid 
him; now mark my words! And his wife is smarting 
under a sense of injustice that we should try to supply 
that deficiency with a barrel of rags.” 

‘‘Well, I should like to know why it hasn’t been 
paid,’ said a well-groomed woman. ‘‘What do we 
have a Board for if it isn’t to attend to such things?” 

“The Board,” explained the treasurer with alarm- 
ing succinctness, ‘‘is our agent for disbursing the funds 
of this church—and others. It cannot honestly pay 
out what we have not paid in. If you really want to 
know why this man’s salary has not been paid I will 
read the delinquent list of thischurch. Is there a call?”’ 

There was none. 

The president tapped. ‘Ladies, I have not finished 
the note. Mrs. Haloran continues: ‘I return the barrel 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 46 
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The Christmas Eve Show at Kepler’s 


How the Baby “Brought Down the House” and Saved the Home 


HE manager of Kepler’s vaudeville theater sat 
in his office copying names. He had just finished 
rehearsing a dozen youthful amateurs who, in 
the certainty that fame awaited them behind 
AL 4 the footlights, had persuaded the manager to 
\seza 168) allow them to appear that evening, which was 
‘‘Amateur Night.’”’ This was an occasion when the regular 
performance was followed by an hour given over to the 
songs and dances, the recitations and acrobatic perform- 
ances of any non-professional whose “‘stunt’’ seemed to the 
manager sufficiently novel to appeal tothe crowd at Kepler’s. 

Presently, holding up the com- 
pleted list, Stevenson regarded it 
frowningly. ‘Poorest show we've 





By Alice Louise Lee 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY DENMAN FINK 


there emerged a two-year-old warm morsel of smiling, 
dimpling babyhood. “I say!” he exclaimed in involuntary 
admiration, ‘‘she’s all right.” 

The stranger’s gaunt face softened and the wolf in his 
eyes retreated before the child’s soft ‘‘Dad, Dad.”’ 

The manager awkwardly extended his pudgy forefingers. 
The baby looked him over with great brown eyes which 
shone solemnly beneath a veil of long brown lashes. Then 
the little face began to dimple and the eyes to laugh, and the 
midget boldly stretched out both arms toward an alluring, 
glittering bit on the man’s shirtfront. Stevenson grinned 


‘““Have you ever faced a crowd?’’ asked the manager. 
His voice striking across a bit of pink ear was far more 
sympathetic than he realized. 

‘“No, but I can—I must!’’ In the answering tone there 
was a helpless fierceness begot of necessity and constant 
rebuffs. ‘I’ve got to get home with the baby.”’ 

‘“And home is i 

““Up State on Lake Champlain. I’m a carpenter, and up 
there when there ain’t work in my line to do there’s the 
farm on the shore of the lake and always plenty to eat. 
I know it’s dull,” he spoke argumentatively. ‘‘ There 
wa’n’t nothin’ to go-to and she got 
lonesome. She wanted to come to 








had for an amateur performance this 
year,” he grumbled, ‘‘and Christmas 
Eve too. The boys always expect a 
treat Christmas Eve.” 

He glanced up at the nickel clock 
on top of the desk. Its tick, with the 
murmur of voices beyond the door 
at the end of the room, were the only 
sounds which broke the stillness of 
the office. 

The theater was deserted except 
by the ‘‘girl in pink,’”’ who was rum- 
maging around in her dressing-room. 


NZS Suddenly the door at the end 
of the office was thrust open uncere- 
moniously, and a voice, hoarse with 
continual use, called out: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that this night belongs to the 
Babe of Bethlehem. What will you 
do for Him?” 

Stevenson whirled about in time 
to catch a glimpse of a bright, rugged 
face, a hand depositing something on 
the floor, and the redcap-band which 
marked the Salvation Army worker. 
Then the door closed, leaving the 
worker outside and his offering within, 
a large print representing the Mother 
and Child in the manger at Bethle- 
hem. Below were the words in heavy 
type: “This night belongs to the 
Babe of Bethlehem. What will you 
do for Him?” 

The oath on the manager’s lips was 
stayed as his eyes fell on the picture. 








‘the city, and we come.” 

“Your wife?” 

The man’s head sank lower. ‘ Yes. 
We got along all right at first. I 
got work, and the baby came, and 
then ik 

“Well?” The manager had never 
before been guilty of such interest in 
an unpromising amateur aspirant. 

The man’s head sank still lower. 
“Things began to go wrong with— 
us 





“Your wife died ?’’ Stevenson sug- 
gested, and then was sorry he had 
asked the question. 

The other averted his face. ‘‘No, 
she—she used to come here a lot 
after Baby come—said it was hard to 
be cooped up in the flat along with the 
baby all day—so some nights I stayed 
with Baby and she come here for 
amusement she said, and a few weeks 
ago—well—she didn’t come home. 
That’s all.” 





WEES The manager cleared his throat 
and busied himself with the baby’s 
silky hair. ‘‘ Then you want to take 
this little toddler back—home?”’ 
“Yes.”” The man raised his head. 
An animated expression lighted his 
haggard face. A note of eagerness 
crept into his tone. ‘I want to bring 
Baby up in the country where things 
are still and there’s room for her to 
grow and grass for her to play among. 
I want ’er to hear the birds sing 








‘‘Same thing,” he muttered, picking 
it up. His face softened. ‘‘ Haven't 
seen one before in years. She hung 
it in the kitchen, I remember, between the windows.” 

He laid the print on his desk, rested both elbows on the 
arms of his chair and, dropping his forehead on his hands, 
journeyed back over the years to the old Vermont farm long 
since deserted. Again he sat in the family sleigh between 
his father and mother, his ears wrapped ina red “‘ nubia,”’ his 
hands in red mittens, his growing arms projecting from 
his coat sleeves, on his way to the Sunday-school Christmas 
tree over miles of white creaking road, with the snow piled 
to the fencetops on each side and engulfing the boulders 
and shrubs up the mountainside. And ina crudely wrapped 
package held in his eager arms was a 
print like the one before him now, 
encased in a frame of his own boyish 


“ Spat — Spat — Spat —They Fell With an Alluring Gleam Which Charmed the Baby On” 


half sheepishly and half delightedly as he enthroned her on 
his protruding waistcoat. 

Above the curly brown head the eyes of the two men met, 
and a question long restrained on the father’s lips burst 
out: “Will you give me a chance tonight? I got to have the 
money.” 

““What’s your stunt?” 

“Whistling.”’ 

““Um-m,”’ parried Stevenson, ‘what can you whistle ?”’ 

The other pulled at the ravelings of the bedquilt. ‘‘'Oh— 
all the songs: ‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘Comin’ Through the 


instead of them—in there’’—he 
jerked his thumb toward the door 
leading to the stage. ‘I don’t want 
the little ’un to get stuck on that sort of thing as she did; I 
want her up in the country where she'll see something worth 
lookin’ at. There’s mountains and trees and acres of sky up 
home, with the whole thing turned bottom side up in the lake 
when the water’s smooth. Lord! what a sight that is!”’ 

Into the speaker’s sunken eyes crept a faraway look and 
his body stiffened into a listening attitude. Mountain and 
lake were calling him, and the boundless spaces and freedom 
of the country. ; 

The manager sat so quietly stroking the brown hair that 
the baby’s eyes grew heavy. She pressed her warm face 
against the shirtfront close beside the 
coveted shining thing, and presently 





construction made of pasteboard 
covered with pine cones. 

“‘And she pretended it was the 
most beautiful frame in the world,” 
Stevenson muttered aloud. 


NZS Another sound at the door 
interrupted him, this time a knocking 
loud but uncertain. ‘‘Come in,” he 
shouted, looking over his shoulder. 

The door opened slowly and a man 
stepped inside. ‘‘Good evening,” said 
the man, pulling off his hat. ‘Can I 
speak with you a minute?” 

The manager nodded, indicating 
with his foot a chair at the end of the 
desk while his eyes took silent meas- 
ure of his caller,a tall man with large 
bones and little flesh. His cheeks 
were hollow, and the skin at the 
corners of his eyes was full of anxious 
lines. He wore no overcoat. Onone 
black trousers leg a three-cornered 
rent had been repaired with brown 
thread very much in evidence. From 
his neglected crop of hair to his worn 
shoes the man revealed a fruitless 
hand-to-hand struggle with poverty. 

‘With,’ the manager concluded, 
‘no woman around, in spite of That.” 

‘*That’’.was a bundle carried care- 
fully in the crook of the man’s arm. 
There could be no doubt as to the 
contents of that bedquilt-wrapped 
bundle. Involuntarily the manager’s 
eyes strayed to a picture of the other 
Babe as he asked: 

‘‘Well, what can I do for you?” 

“Tonight,” said the man, taking 
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the chair indicated by Stevenson, 
“‘after the performance you let ama- 
teurs do stunts for prizes, don’t you?” 

Stevenson moved uneasily. ‘‘A few amateurs—yes.”’ He 
looked intently at the bundle. The stranger’s eyes were not 
pleasant to meet. They were big and black and sunken. 
In them lurked hunger with the dawn of desperation. 

‘*The prizes is ten and five?”’ 

Stevenson nodded. 

Suddenly the bundle in the man’s arms became animated. 
It wriggled, the wriggles being accompanied by sleepy little 
gasps and twitters. The manager tipped his chair forward 
and looked on with interest as the bedquilt fell away and 


“The Audience Arose as One Man. It Yelled. It Pounded. It Talked” 


Rye’ and ‘Home, Sweet Home’ He stopped, swal- 
lowing, then added doggedly: “I got to have the money at 
once or | wouldn’t have—come—here—of all places, but | 
haven't had enough work to do to pay up one penny 
toward es 

He broke off abruptly and began again: ‘‘ And for two 
weeks now I’ve been out of a job. Then the other day | 
met a man that got the ten-dollar prize here, and he 
can't sing any better’n | can whistle’’—defiantly, his eyes 
fixed on the manager’s face. 


forgot it. And Stevenson also, under 
the spell of the other's longing, was 
once more far from Kepler’s theater. 
He looked at the Mother and Babe 
and saw the picture, not on his desk 
but between the windows in that old 
Vermont kitchen. Again he toiled up 
to the mountain pasture at sunrise 
after the cows and watched the fog 
lifted like a veil from the face of the 
slope by the morning sun. Again 
he sat buried in cornstalks under 
the roof of the barn listening to the 
rattle and roar of wind-driven rain 
on the shingles as he husked his 
“stint” of corn. 

“Will you give me a chance?”’ 
asked the man. 
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26 Afew moments later Stevenson 
was left alone. The closing of the 
door aroused him. He ran his fin- 
gers through his hair and shook his 
shoulders. ‘Of all chicken-hearted 
idiots,’ he told himself, ‘‘] go ahead! 
That poor chap can’t whistle as well 
as any of the fellows in the gallery. 
Still, it’s Christmas Eve. They ought 
to stand for ‘Home, Sweet Home’ on 
Christmas Eve.” 

His eyes fell on the picture and he 
sighed. Picking up the list of names, 
between the first and second he in- 
serted ‘‘ Hiram Long, Whistler.”’ 

His pen had not yet traced the last 
word when the door leading to the 
stage opened and the “girl in pink’”’ 
walked in, hatted and coated. She 
was tall and pretty and young, save 
her eyes. They were old and shrewd 

“Here yet, Nick ?”’ she asked care 
lessly, throwing a bunch of ke on 
the desk. She dropped into the 
chair recently occupied by Hiram Long and drew the pt 
ture toward her. ‘Going in for art ?”’ she asked flippantly. 
Her eye was arrested by the message below the print and 
she read aloud: ‘‘‘This night belongs to the Babe ot 
Bethlehem. What will you do for Him?’” 

The flippancy died out of her tone. “‘ Why, it’s Christmas 
Eve, isn’t it?’ she asked, as though the message had 
conveyed a new impression of the da 
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The World’s Famous Modern Pictures 


Painted in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
By R. Edmund Adolph, Editor of “The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art” 








This series—of which four more pictures are given on the opposite page—aims to present twenty of the most famous pictures which were painted during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, and which have been accepted by the peoples of various nations as among the popular pictures of that period. No pictures by American 
artists are included, since the idea in mind is to present a separate series reflective of American art. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








N KEEPING with the Christmas season 

the four paintings reproduced this month 

are all of a marked religious character. 

Two objects were kept in mind in choosing 

these paintings. The aim was not only to 

select four of the world’s famous modern 

religious pictures but also to present 

paintings whose subjects should be inti- 

mately connected with the One who gave us the Christmas- 
time, the Savior Himself. 

The subject of the Savior has been a favorite one from 
the earliest period of the Renaissance. Michael Angelo 
paints Him in “The Last Judgment” as the Judge of the 
world; Leonardo da Vinci in “The Last Supper” depicts 
Him as the benignant Counselor and Friend; Titian robes 
Him in all the glory of magic color in “ The Assumption” 
as the Intercessor and Pleader for mankind. The great 
attractiveness of the subject to modern painters in all its 
many different phases is at once apparent when it is seen 
that four of the best-known painters in the realm of modern 
art are represented by their masterpieces in this Christmas 
series. These four pictures are almost equally well known 
to lovers of art throughout the civilized world. 





HOLMAN HUNT'S FINE PAINTING 
“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 






































a SINE of the leaders and most consistent workers 
| in the Pre-Raphaelite movement was William 
| O Holman Hunt, the English historical and relig- 
||| ious painter, who was born in London in 1827 
| 3c] and passed away there this year. Although 





intended for a commercial career his taste for art led to 
his admission to the Royal Academy at seventeen and he 
had his first picture accepted by the Academy two years 
later. 

He soon showed a strong religious tendency, and the 
subjects for his early canvases especially were drawn 
largely from the Bible. In his works the principles of Pre- 
Raphaelitism find their faithful development and his pic- 
tures mark a new era in religious art. A close following of 
Nature down to the minutest details, even to the leaves 
of bushes and trees and to blades of grass, is one of the 
striking characteristics of his art. In 1850 he produced 
“A Converted British Family Sheltering a Christian Mis- 
sionary From the Druids.” In 1852 his “ Hireling Shepherd” 
evoked much controversy because of its uncompromising 
assertion of the principle of the truth in preference to that 
of beauty. Both pictures awakened the public to the fact 
thatin the young painter it had not only one of independent 
character but also one who brought to his art a strong 
mentality and a genuine desire to possess his subject in all 
its phases before painting it. This was generally acknowl- 
edged by those who knew him. 

It was not, however, until the advent of his fine picture, 
“The Light of the World,” a picture immediately hailed by 
Mr. Ruskin as in a way marking an epoch in British painting, 
that Holman Hunt attracted the attention of the public. 
“The Light of the World” excited the greatest interest and 
soon became the most popular religious picture of its day. 
Archdeacon Farrar has most eloquently described the 
painting, which now hangs in Keble College at Oxford, 
England. He says: “The Christ stands in the long, white, 
seamless robe which gleams out under the light of the lan- 
tern which He carries in His left hand. From His shoulders 
falls a mantle richly embroidered with gold and fastened 
with jeweled ouches of which one is circular and the other 
is square. His long, dark, flowing locks are surmounted by 
a kingly crown whose golden radiants are intertwined with 
the crown of thorns. But that crown no longer lacerates 
the brow. It istwined as an ornament above the head, on the 
round of sovereignty. The thorns of pain and mockery 
are now a kingly garland and have blossomed into tender 
and delicate flowers. The thought conveyed is that the 
night is far spent, but the 
day is at hand. ‘Behold, 








GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS’S 
BEAUTIFUL “SIR GALAHAD” 
(e——3, ORN in London on February 23, 1817, George 
il ||| Frederick Watts died near the same city on July 

| B 1, 1904. He began drawing almost as soon as 
\ ____J|||} he could hold a pencil, and ever after followed 
C38) his art with a devotion rarely equaled. He had 
tremendous power of visualization. A thought, vagrant and 
fleeting to others, was laid hold of by him and clothed in 
color and form to stand througk the years not only as a 
thing of beauty but also as a personal expression of the 
varied life and thought of his time. 

When Watts was making his earliest drawings Turner, 
the great English master of color, was doing his most per- 
fect work, Constable was establishing an epoch in the land- 
scape paintings of England, and Lawrence was painting his 
radiant canvases. During his career Watts came in contact 
with all the important art movements of the nineteenth 
century: Pre-Raphaelitism in England, Impressionism in 
France, the late Renascence in Holland; through all of 
them he wended his way toward the goal of his own ideal. 

“As long as humanity is humanity,” said Watts, “man 
will yearn to ascend the heights that human footstep may 
not tread, and will long to lift the veil that shrouds the 
enigma of being; and he will most prize the echo of this 
longing in even the incoherent expression of literature, 
music and art.” This declaration contains the keynote of 
Watts’s art. It is essentially the expression of a poet, a 
thinker, a dreamer of wondrous dreams—and Watts was 
all of these. 

In few of his pictures has he given at one time so much 
to admire and to think about as in the picture here pre- 
sented, “Sir Galahad,” which is at Eton College, England. 
This knight of King Arthur’s Round Table, so spotless in 
his perfect purity that to him alone stood revealed the 
Holy Grail, that wondrous chalice which contained the 
blood of Christ, had a great fascination for this painter of 
ideals. It was an ideal subject for the painter of the ideal, 
and wondrously he clothed it in the raiment of beauty. 

Sir Galahad stands, with his snow-white horse beside 
him, in an attitude of devotion, as if through the forest 
shades he had seen the Heavenly vision. The thoughtful, 
radiant features of the knight, the grace and beauty of his 
form fully accoutered against the sin of the world, the 
solemn spirit of the silent wood, all have been felt by the 
painter and most marvelously signified in his picture. It 
breathes the spirit of beauty and grace of Him whose proto- 
type, through endless suffering and temptation, became the 
warder of the blood of Christ, the symbol of the immortal life. 


HEINRICH HOFMANN’S MASTERLY 
“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE” 
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EW names in the world of German art are so 
favorably known as that of Heinrich Hofmann, 
who was born in Darmstadt in 1824. His early 
art training was under Hildebrandt and Schadow 

nC] in the Diisseldorf Academy. Later he studied 
in Antwerp, where he must have been strongly influenced 
by Rubens, whose masterpiece, “The Descent From the 

Cross,” is to be found in Antwerp’s old cathedral. After 

spending some time in that city, where he worked most 

assiduously, Hofmann traveled through Holland and visited 

Paris. After this experience, so rich in suggestion to a 

young artist, he returned to his native city and engaged in 

portrait painting. 

In his thirtieth year he made an extended tour of Italy, 
where he spent four years in Venice, Florence and Rome. 
The greater part of this period he passed in the Eternal 
City, and here he produced some very excellent work and 
began to attract considerable attention. Dresden had an 
added attraction for the young artist, however, aside from 


its fine collection of art, and in 1860 he married a lady of 
that city and became a resident. From this time his life 
was a very happy one. He worked hard, and in 1868 was 
made an honorary member of the Academy. 

Like the work of much of the German school of his day 
Hofmann’s subjects were literary ones. He took many of 
his themes from Shakespeare, and drew largely upon the 
Bible for subjects. From the latter he secured the subject 
that in 1871 took form in the famous painting, “Christ in 
the Temple.” This fine picture, which added so greatly to 
the fame of the artist, depicts the very interesting scene 
in the Temple between the learned men and the boy Jesus 
who, having disappeared, was found after three days’ 
search, in the Temple, engaged in argument with the doctors, 
whose amazement and interest in the Boy are so faithfully 
depicted by the artist. 

It has been said that Hofmann’s pictures of Christ are 
the most lovely and reverent in the history of art. It takes 
but a glance at the beautiful figure of Jesus, with the face 
of exquisite purity and fineness, to explain this statement. 
The early training of the artist in portrait painting was 
invaluable to him here, for not only is the painting of the 
central figure a masterful thing but the faces and figures 
of the men also impress us with the marvelous skill shown 
by the artist in the revelation of character. Each face 
in the group is a study of life and thought, each attitude a 
master-stroke of composition and expression. Such works 
as “Christ in the Temple” and its companion subject, 
“Christ Before Pilate,” are more than mere pictures: they 
are great messages to His followers throughout the world. 


MUNKACSY’S WORLD-FAMOUS 
“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE” 
@a———SsICHAEL LIEB, known as Michael 
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Munkacsy, 
after his native town of Munkacs in Hungary, 
was born on February 20, 1844, and passed away 
on May 1, 1900. His parents both died while he 
was still very young, and he experienced the 
greatest privation. His youth was spent in hard work, first 
as a field laborer and later as a carpenter’s apprentice. Like 
Millet he was brought face to face with the stern realities of 
life. Fortunately, at about eighteen years of age, he was 
thrown in the way of a portrait painter, Szamossy, whose 
art opened a new world to the young man. From Szamossy 
he learned the rudiments of painting, and the sale of a 
picture gave him funds to go to Buda-Pesth. 

Here the Art Society gave him a small grant which enabled 
him to study for a year in Vienna. Thence he was drawn 
into the more advanced art circles of Munich, where he came 
under the influence of Adam, and later went to Diisseldorf 
to study under Knaus. The young artist was ambitious, and 
against the advice of his good friend and teacher, Knaus, 
he began painting canvases of large size on which he could 
give free rein to his fancy. During all this period he showed 
a strong predilection for subjects appealing to the scenic or 
dramatic sense. Steeped as he was in memories of trouble 
and oppression, he felt impelled to give expression in his 
art to sympathetic and emotional themes. 








UNKACSY’S pictures had been receiving each year 
added attention, but in 1881 he completed the picture 
that reached his ideal—the world-famous painting, “Christ 
Before Pilate.” This picture, which had taken years of 
thought to conceive and added years of labor to produce, 
came as a revelation toa wondering world. Its fame quickly 
spread abroad, and Munkacsy at once became one of the 
most important figures in the world of art. The interest in 
the great picture was so widespread and the demand to see it 
became so insistent that it was started on tour through 
Europe. Its advent in England and the Continent created the 
greatest enthusiasm, and it has been estimated that from two 
million to three million people paid to viewit. The demand 
from America then became so pressing that it was at last care- 
fully packed, heavily in- 





I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear 
my voice and open the 
door I will come in to 
him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.’ 
Revelation iii. 20.” 


HINT of the meaning 

of Pre-Raphaelitism 
is found in thé method 
employed in painting 
“The Light of the World,” 
for it is said that the 
moonlight effect was 
secured by steady labor 
on moonlight nights from 
the window of a London 
lodging. The background 
was painted from the 
orchard of a farmhouse 
in Surrey, at which place, 
incidentally, Sir John 
Everett Millais was paint- 
ing the background for 
his “Ophelia.” Perhaps 
this striving for verity, 
this desire to abandon the 
conventionality of the day 
and go direct to Naturefor 
example and inspiration, 
was the main impulse 
of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood of which 
Holman Hunt was chief. 


Royal Arms of England. 
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A Superb Copy of Any of These Pictures for $2 


HE success of the series of ‘“‘ The Greatest Pictures of the World,”’ presented in The Ladies’ Home Journal the early part of this year, 
‘has led to the presentation of the present series: The World’s Famous Modern Pictures. 
make the possession of these famous pictures, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration the management of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangements whereby we will supply a “Royal Gravure ’”’ copy of each painting, especially printed for us 
in Mezzogravure process by The Fine Arts Publishing Company, of London, England. Each picture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and has an engraved surface approximately 20 inches greatest length, dependent upon subject ; each is printed on special hand- 
made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire 
size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. 


The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 
Millet’s *‘ The Angelus.”’ 
Madame Lebrun’s Picture of Herself and Her Daughter. 
Rosa Bonheur’s “‘ The Horse Fair.”’ 
Landseer’s “‘ The Monarch of the Glen.”’ 
Only 1000 “ Royal Gravures”’ of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures 
would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in Canada. But Canadian purchasers 
must pay a duty of not more than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 





Special Hand-Colored Copies in Full Color to Order 


We have also made arrangements to supply any of the pictures in this series (or in the previous series of “‘The Greatest Pictures of the 
World”) in FULL COLOR. These copies will be specially hand colored to order by one of the most skillful American colorists, insuring 
the most beautiful results and pictures of remarkable beauty. These copies in full color are even superior to pictures of similar size that sell for 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT FOUR DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


Remember these hand-colored copies can be had either of the present series or of the series of masterpieces published in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in the issues of January, February, March, April and May of this year. 
Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


As in the case of the first series, in order to 


Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and carries on it the 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “‘ Angels’ Heads.”’ 

Corot’s “‘ The Dance of the Nymphs.”’ 
Millet’s “‘ The Gleaners.”’ 
Meissonier’s “‘ Friedland, 1807.’’ 


sured, and brought to this 
country, where it rests 
in the private gallery of 
Mr. John Wanamaker. 
“Christ Before Pilate” 
needs little analysis or 
explanation. It pictures 
as perhaps no other paint- 
ing in the world the great 
tragedy of humanity. 
Jesus has been brought 
before Pilate for trial. 
The high priest Caiaphas 
prefers the indictment 
with rigid fanaticism; the 
thoughtless rabble de- 
mand Christ’s death. 
The theme of the picture 
deals with that one tre- 
mendous moment when, 
after the Roman governor 
has repeatedly questioned 
the accusers, Christ is 
questioned and He re- 
plies: “Thou sayest.” 
The figure of Christ, dig- 
nified, ideal, is the center 
of attraction. It is so 
beautifully conceived and 
painted that were the 
other figures of the pic- 
ture painted out it would 
of itself tell the story. 
The picture is a most im- 
pressive one, and its mes- 
sage is for all mankind. 





























“The Light of the World,” as Shown by Holman Hunt 


HE painting of ‘‘Christ 

in the Temple’’ may 
be regarded as the crown of 
Heinrich Hofmann’s artis- 
tic achievement. As an 
ideal conception, presented 
in the most realistic form, 
of the great Biblical scene 
when the boy Jesus, after 
three days’ search, was 
found in the Temple in 
discussion with the learned 
doctors, it is deservedly 
popular. It is also a re- 
markable study in charac- 
ter and expression no less 
than a reverent presenta- 
tionofa marvelous episode 
in the life of the Savior. 


Heinrich Hofmann 


The Wondrous Scene of “Christ in the Temple,” as Reverently and Vividly Portrayed by Heinrichh Hofmann 


Holman Hunt 


T WAS in 1854, when 

Holman Hunt was only 
twenty-seven years old, that 
the famous painting of 
‘“ The Light of the World’’ 
was first exhibited. It 
needs but a brief examina- 
tion of this popular picture 
to show with what unusual 
detail and realism it is 
painted down tothe minutest 
parts, even to the leaves of 
vines and to blades of grass. 
It is not only his most widely 
known work, but it is also 
the one in which he comes 
nearest to the ideal treat- 
ment of the technical diffi- 
culties which have to be 
faced in following the Pre- 
Raphaelite manner, of 
which he was a leader. 


George Frederick Watts 


S AN embodiment of 
the spotless purity and 
noble enthusiasm of youth, 
purged of all self-seeking 
and yearning only for the 
attainment of a great ideal, 
George Frederick Watts’s 
‘“Sir Galahad’’ has ap- 
pealed to an ever wider 
public with the passing 
years. Like all of this 
famous artist’s paintings it 
is symbolic in idea and 
conveys a kind of sermon, 
carrying a special message 
to each one who sees the 
picture. At the same time 
it is one of the best ex- 
amples of his ability to 
invest such subjects with the 
strongest elements of art by 
a pure and powerful style. 


Munkacsy’s Impressive Painting of “Christ Before Pilate,” One of the Most Dramatic and Best-Known Religious Pictures of Modern Times 


ELDOM has such a 

general and insistent 
demand to see a picture 
arisen as in the case of 
Michael Munkacsy’s huge 
painting of ‘‘Christ Before 
Pilate’’ as soon as its amaz- 
ing qualities became noised 
abroad. It was shown in 
practically all the large 
cities of Europe and the 
United States, and proba- 
bly more people went to 
see it than have gone to 
see any other modern 
painting thus exhibited. 
It tells its great story with 
wonderful clearness and 
striking dramatic power. 
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Michael Munkacsy 
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A - bove thy deep and dream-less sleep The si-lentstars go by! 





HIE woman breathed the words and melody in tones of 

indescribable longing, leaning far from the window as 

the night air fanned her cheek, and stretching out her 
arms as though to reach the place of her desire. 

““So many Christmas Eves have come and gone since I 
first watched these silent stars,’’ she murmured, ‘and 
Bethlehem, how remote it is! Shall I ever tread those 
streets, ever look upon the place that once knew Him?” 
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The hopes and fears of all the years Are met in thee to-night! 


Again her voice came in soft, heart-moving tones, and sighing she 
pressed her hand to her eyes. 

“Grant me but this, dear Lord: to stand in Bethlehem. Ah, will my 
hope ever be realized? Where is my courage?” she whispered as she closed 
the window and bent over the table on which lay papers covered with 
columns of figures. These she eagerly added again and again. ‘How 
little it lacks: all my life I’ve said it lacks — now only one more year of 
effort and I'll say I have enough.”’ 


Mary Norton could not recall the time in which economy had not ruled 
rigidly. It waited on her father’s every movement till he died: it dogged 
her mother’s footsteps till, worn and prematurely old, she ceased to 
struggle. But Mary was of different fiber. While poverty and toil bent 
and broke those whom she loved, in her they roused a deeper sense, a 
keener purpose. 

“God could not have meant His children to labor ceaselessly for food 
and shelter only !”’ 

This cry came again and again from the longing within her to see 
beyond the gold and purple glory of the distant hills. 

In a singular degree this woman of thirty combined deep spirituality 
with practical efficiency. She had labored, she had studied, and the seem- 
ingly unproductive farm had been forced to yield something more than a 
mere living for herself and Hannah, faithful Hannah who, while grown 
old and feeble in her mistress’s service, would still have been content to 
serve for love alone. 

To neighbors, far and near, Mary was the tried friend, the wise adviser, 
to whom all turned for help in time of trouble. Dumb animals and little 
children loved her, for her great kindness reached out to all the needy in 
God’s world. 

In every human heart some hungering desire predominates, and none 
can tell why or wherefore — yet it colors all the life. From the moment 
William Norton led his baby girl about his farm, to seek new sights, to find 
new paths was her delight. Tosee the world, to travel, became her unswerv- 
ing purpose. 

Yet all this longing culminated, focused as it were, on one distant 
spot--Bethlehem of Judea. When questioned why above all places this 
was the goal, she would answer with the dreamy, far-off look of one who 
feels but cannot always clearly tell: ‘‘Something draws me, impels me: 
there I shall comprehend better, realize more deeply, have more under- 
standing what His life-work meant.’’ Then her face would lighten with 
a radiant smile and exultingly she’d cry: ‘‘Only one year more and I 
shall be there!” 


It was midnight when Mary, after making sure that Hannah slept, 
crept down the stairs and by the dim ray of the old lantern made her 
way to the stable door. Always from girlhood, just before the dawn of 
Christmas, she would carry tender, crisp bits of green to feed the dumb 
beasts that served so faithfully and willingly. 

As she opened the door, groping her way to the stalls, suddenly she 
heard a faint moan. 

Startled, she stood motionless; then again came a low, quivering groan 
of agony. 

‘What is it?) Who is it?’’ breathed the frightened woman. 

‘“‘God has sent you,”’ came in tremulous answer. 

Raising the lantern so that its gleam reached every hidden recess Mary 
saw lying in the farthest corner, so near to Blossom that the cow’s moist 
breath served for warmth, a girl scarcely twenty and upon her brow the 
pallor and the dew of death. 

As Mary sprang to her side an infant’s feeble wail fell on her ear. 
Kneeling beside the girl and wrapping the child in her long, soft mantle, 
she cried: ‘‘I must leave you and get help.” 

‘‘No, no, it is useless. I have but a few moments to live, and I must 
tell you of myself and child. Believe me, Iam an honest woman,” and 
the girl clasped Mary’s hand beseechingly. ‘‘My husband and I were 
strangers here. It is but a month since we came from a distant city, and 








it is only a week ago my husband died and left me penni- 
less. Day after day I’ve walked from house to house, 
from one village to the next, and none would give me 
shelter. Tonight they turned me from the inn — said there 
was no room. As I came by your home I heard you 
singing at the open window. Never can I tell you what 
your voice meant to me. It gave me hope, courage, but oh, 
far more! it told me you were good—tenderly compassion- 
ate. My faith, my trust were well-nigh gone: your voice 
gave them back. I tried to reach your door, but my 
strength gave way and | cou'd barely creep into this 
bed of straw, and here my child was born. Tell me you 
believe me.” 

The girl looked piteously up into the elder woman’s face 
as Mary knelt and pressed her lips to the wan cheek, saying: 
“Dear heart, I know it’s all too true.” 

““My baby, oh, my baby! Dear God, I would go so 
gladly, but how can I leave him? The world is hard and 
cold, and he so tiny!’’ and convulsively the girl drew the 
child to her bosom. 

moment passed and the mother’s breath grew fainter. 
Feebly she raised her head and whispered, brokenly, with 
a look of anguish: ‘Don’t turn him adrift: oh, keep him 
always with you—promise ?”’ 

Scarce knowing what she said or did Mary pressed the 
hand she held, crying: ‘Yes, I will—I promise.” 

Then with a faint, quivering sigh the girl sank back 
into the eternal silence. 

































Mary never knew how long she knelt beside the dead mother. Be- 
wildered, overwhelmed by the change that had so suddenly come into 
her life, her thoughts revolved in one orbit—the child; her promise. 

Then before her mind all the years of her life passed in one lightning 
flash: the poverty—the self-denial. Must the ardent longing for travel, 
the Star in the East which drew her to Bethlehem, must these be re- 
linquished for a stranger, given up for one of whom she knew nothing? 
And then the mother’s voice rang in her ears: ‘‘The world is cold, and 
he so tiny!” Rebellion surged within her, fighting with pity. ‘How 
can I, dear Lord, how can |?” and the tears streamed down the woman's 
face. “It’s my life, all that I have struggled for years to reach, that 
she has asked me to resign.’’ Passionately the words fell: ‘Why 
need she have come here? There are a hundred women to whom this 
would mean but little, while to me it’s my breath, my life. Why must 
I give up all?” 

“Mary!” The voice came not as to the hearing ear but as an inward 
sense of deepest, all-embracing love; and around, above, beneath, the 
woman felt the unseen presence of a strength, a brooding tenderness, which 
held her close. 

“My child, dost thou not feel I know it all? 
wrings thy heart but all its bitterness I share?”’ 

Lower the woman sank upon her knees as she murmured: “It was 
for Thee, O Master, that I longed to go: where Thou wast born my 
heart cried out to be.”’ 

Once more the voice fell as in benediction: 
heart on mine: it was for this I came to lighten every load, to bind each 
broken heart. These years that thou hast longed to see Judea, have I not 
comprehended every effort, realized each sacrifice, and known it was for 
me? I come this Christmas Day to thee because thou hast made ready 
and I knew thou wouldst receive me.”’ 


Is there one pang which 
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With a low cry Mary started, but felt, closing around her, sheltering 
arms which comforted and blessed. And then again that voice, deeper 
than the sound of many waters, more compelling than the strains of 
sweetest music, drew her soul: ‘‘ My little one, thy hands have held tight 
clutched these many years a childish toy. I but unloose them that they 
may be free to grasp a holier treasure. I only take from thee a fleet- 
ing dream to fill thy life with all reality. All opportunity I bring thee. 
All wisdom, knowledge, lies within thy grasp—and happiness, and joy, 
and love, whose height and depth thou canst not measure. The little 
waif which comes to thee this Christmas morn—canst thou not see that 
it is I, the Babe of Bethlehem? And inasmuch as thou wilt love and hold 
him close within thy heart of hearts, then thou dost love and cherish 
Me. What greater gift, what mightier pledge of love can I bestow than 
this—a little child!” 

The moments passed as Mary’s heartstrings quivered at the Master’s 
touch. Then swiftly came an inward sense of blessedness and peace; and, 
opening up, she saw the years filled full of tender care and loving duty 
done, whose crown and glory was the child. 

“Tam not worthy, Lord, that this shouldst come to me,” the woman 
sobbed; ‘‘forgive me, for I see it all—my blindness and Thy great exceed- 
ing love. I know the only manger and the only place where Thou canst 
have Thy birth is in a human heart which cradles little children in 
loving tenderness.” 

The baby nestled, and with a quick cry Mary rose and bent above him, 
her face glowing as she lifted him in her arms. 

““My little — yes, Christopher, thou shalt teach and lead me, and 
together we will journey to the King.” 





Pressing the child close to her throbbing heart Mary stood and looked 
with upward, steadfast gaze, her face illumined with a light divine and 
shining with a love ineffable. 

‘““My life alone can praise Thee for this gift. Thou knowest all, dear 
Lord; Thou knowest that I am content; I have my heart’s desire; I am 


in Bethlehem.”’ 












































KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW NOVEL 





CHAPTER VIII 


seemed a great enterprise to Gilbert to be threading his 

way through the enormous spaces, getting his informa- 
tion by his own wits and not asking questions like a stupid 
schoolboy. Like all children of naval officers the Careys 
had traveled ever since their birth; still, this was Gilbert’s 
first journey alone, and nobody was ever more conscious of 
the situation, nor more anxious to carry it off effectively. 

He entered the car, opened his bag, took out his traveling 
cap and his copy of ‘‘Ben Hur,” then threw up the bag in a 
lordly way into the brass rack above the seat. He opened 
his book, but immediately became interested in a young 
couple just in front of him. They were carefully dressed 
even to details of hats and gloves and shoes. Their dress- 
suit case was new and they had an unmistakable air of 
wedding journey about them that interested the curious boy. 

Presently the conductor came in. Pausing in front of 
the bridegroom he said: “‘ Tickets, please;”” then, “‘ You're 
on the wrong train.”’ 

“Wrong train! I’m not on the wrong train. The ticket 
agent told me to take this train.” 

“Can't help that, sir; this train doesn’t go to Lawrence.” 

“‘T tell you it does; I asked the brakeman and two porters. 
Ain’t this the 3:05?” 

“This is the 3:05.” 

“Where does it go, then?”’ 

‘Goes to Lowell. Lowell’s the first stop.” 

‘But I don’t want to go to Lowell!”’ 

‘“What’s the matter with Lowell? 
right.” 

“But I have an appointment in Lawrence at four o'clock.” 

‘I’m dretful sorry, but you'll have to keep it in Lowell, I 
guess. Tickets, please!” this toa pretty girl on the opposite 
side from Gilbert, a pink-and-white, unsophisticated maiden, 
very much interested in the woes of the bride and groom and 
entirely sympathetic with the groom’s helpless wrath. 

‘‘On the wrong train, Miss,’’ said the conductor. 

‘‘On the wrong train?’’ She spoke in a tone of anguish, 
getting up and catching her valise frantically. “It can’t be 
the wrong train. Isn’t it the White Mountain train?” 

““Yes, Miss, but it doesn’t go to North Conway; it goes to 
Fabyan’s.”’ 

‘‘But my father put me on this train and everybody said 
it was the White Mountain train.” 

‘“So it is, Miss, but if you wanted to stop at North 
Conway you'd ought to have taken the 3:55, platform 8.” 


A NEW station had just been built in Boston, and it 
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“This is what I meant a woman to be” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“Put me off then, please, and let me wait for the 3:55.” 

““Can’t do it, Miss; this is an express train; only stops at 
Lowell, where this gentleman is going.’’ Here the con- 
ductor gave a sportive wink at the bridegroom who had an 
appointment in Lawrence. 

The pretty girl burst into a flood of tears and turned her 
face despairingly to the window, while the bride talked to 
the groom excitedly about what they ought to have done 
and what she would have done had she been consulted. 


ZH Gilbert could hardly concea’ his enjoyment of the sit- 
uation, and indeed everybody within hearing—that is, any- 
body who chanced to be on the right train—looked at the 
bride and groom and the pretty girl and tittered audibly. 
“Why don’t people make inquiries ?”’ thought Gilbert super- 
ciliously. ‘‘ Perhaps they have never been anywhere before, 
but even that’s no excuse.”’ 

He handed his ticket to the conductor with a broad smile, 
saying in an undertone: ‘‘ What kind of passengers are we 
carrying this afternoon ?”’ 

“The usual kind, I guess. 
sonny.” 

Gilbert almost leaped into the air and committed himself 
by making a motion to reach down his valise. ‘I, on the 
wrong train?” he asked haughtily. ‘‘That can’t be so; the 
ticket agent told me the 3:05 was the only fast train to 
Greentown.” 

‘““Mebbe he thought you said Greenville; this train goes 
to Greenville, if that'll do you. Folks ain’t used to the new 
station yet, and the ticket agents are all bran’ new, too.”’ 

“But Greenville will not ‘do’ for me!”’ exclaimed Gilbert. 
“T want to go to Greentown.” 

“Well, get off at Lowell, the first stop; you’ll know when 
you come to it because this gentleman that wants to stop 
at Lawrence will get off there, and this young lady that was 
intendin’ to go to North Conway. There'll be four of you; 
jest a nice party.”’ 

Gilbert choked with wrath as he saw the mirth of the 
other passengers. ‘‘What train shall I be able to take to 
Greentown?” he managed to call after the conductor. 

“Don’t know, sonny. Ask the ticket agent in the Lowell 
depot; he’s an old hand and he’ll know.” 

Gilbert’s pride was terribly wounded, but his spirits rose 
when he found that he would have to wait only twenty 
minutes in the Lowell station before a slow train for Green- 
town would pick him up, and that he should still reach his des- 
tination well before dusk and need never disclose his stupidity. 


You’re on the wrong train, 
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After all, this proved to be his only error, for everything 
moved smoothly from that moment, and he was as prudent 
and successful an ambassador as Mother Carey could have 
chosen. He found the Colonel, whose name was not Foster, 
by-the-way, but Wheeler; and the Colonel would not allow 
him to go to the Mansion House, Beulah’s one small hotel, 
but insisted that he should be his guest. That evening he 
heard from the Colonel the history of the Yellow House, and 
the next morning the Colonel drove him to the store of the 
man who had charge of it during the owner’s absence in 
Europe, after which Gilbert was conducted in due form to 
the premises for a critical examination. 

The Yellow House, as ‘‘Garden Fore-and-Aft’’ seemed 
destined to be chiefly called, was indeed the only house of 
that color for ten miles square. It had belonged to the vari- 
ous branches of a certain family of Hamiltons for fifty years 
or more, but in course of time, when it fell into the hands of 
the Lemuel Hamiltons, it had no sort of relation to their 
mode of existence. 


ZH One summer, a year or two before the Careys had seen 
it, the sons and daughters had come on from Boston and 
begged their father to let them put it in such order that they 
could take house parties of young people for the week-end. 
Mr. Hamilton indulgently allowed them a certain amount to 
be expended as they wished, and, with the help of a local car- 
penter, they succeeded in doing several things to their own 
complete satisfaction, though it could not be said that they 
added to the value of the property. The house they regarded 
merely as a camping-out place, and after they had painted 
some bedroom floors, set up some cots, bought a kitchen 
stove and some pine tables and chairs, they regarded that 
part of the difficulty as solved, expending the rest of the 
money in turning the dilapidated barn into a place where 
they could hold high revels of various innocent sorts. 

The two Freshman sons, two boarding-school daughters, 
and a married sister barely old enough to chaperon her 
own baby, brought parties of gay young friends with them 
several weeks in succession. These excursions were a great 
delight to the villagers, who thus enjoyed all the pleasures 
and excitements of a circus with none of its attendant ex- 
penses. They were of short duration, however, for Lemuel 
Hamilton was appointed consul to some foreign port and 
took his wife and daughters with him. The married sister 
died, and in course of time one of the sons went to 
China to learn tea-planting and the other established him- 
self on a ranch in Texas. Thus the Lemuel Hamiltons were 
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“She Took the Last Step Upward and, Standing in the Doorway Trembling, Said Softly: ‘Come Home, Children. Nancy! Gilbert! Kathleen! Peterbird!’” 
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scattered far and wide, and as the Yellow House had 
small value as real estate and had never played any part 
in their lives it was almost forgotten as the busy years 
went by. 

‘*Mr. Hamilton told me four years ago, when | went up 
to Boston to meet him, that if | could get any rent from 
respectable parties I might let the house, though he 
wouldn’t lay out a cent on repairs in order to get a 
tenant. But land! there ain’t no call for houses in 
Beulah, nor hain’t been for twenty years,” so Bill Har- 
mon, the storekeeper, told Gilbert. ‘‘ The house has got 
a tight roof and good underpinnin’, and if your folks 
feel like payin’ out a little money for paint 'n’ paper 
you can fix it up neat’s a pin. The Hamilton boys 
jest raised Cain out in the barn, so’t you can’t keep no 
critters there.”’ ; 

““We couldn’t have a horse or a cow, anyway,”’ said 
Gilbert. 

“Well, it’s lucky you can’t. I could ‘a’ rented the 
house twice over if there’d been any barn room;: but 
them confounded young scalawags ripped out the horse 
and cow stalls, cleared away the pig-pen, and laid a floor 
they could dance on. The barn chamber’s full of their 
stuff, so’t no hay can go in; altogether there ain’t any 
namable kind of a fool-trick them young varmints didn’t 
play on these premises. When a farmer’s lookin’ for a 
home for his family and stock ’tain’t no use to show 
him a dance hall. The only dancin’ a Maine farmer 
ever does is dancin’ round to get his livin’ out o’ the 
ground; that keeps his feet flyin’ fast enough.” 

‘“Well,”’ said Gilbert, “I think if you can put the 
rent cheap enough so that we could make the necessary 
repairs my mother would consider it.” 

‘Would you want it for more’n this summer?” asked 
Mr. Harmon. 

**Oh, yes! We want to live here.’ 

‘““Want to live here!’’ exclaimed the astonished Har- 
mon. ‘‘ Well, it’s been a long time sence we heard any- 
body say that; eh, Colonel? Well, now, sonny” (Gilbert 
did wish that respect for budding manhood could be 
stretched a little further in this locality), ‘I tell you 
what, I ain’t goin’ to stick no fancy price on these 
premises a 

“It wouldn’t be of any use,”’ said Gilbert boldly. ‘‘My 
father has died within a year; there are four of us besides 
my mother, and there's a cousin, too, who is dependent on 
us. We have nothing but a small pension and the interest 
on five thousand dollars life insurance. Mother says we 
must go away from all our friends, live cheaply, and do 
our own work until Nancy and I grow old enough to earn 
something.” 





\24S9 Colonel Wheeler and Mr. Harmon both liked Gilbert 
Carey at sight; and as he stood there, uttering his boyish 
confidences with great friendliness and complete candor, 
both men would have been glad to meet him half way. 

‘*Well, Harmon, it seems to me we shall get some good 
neighbors if we can make terms with Mrs. Carey,”’ said 
the Colonel. ‘‘If you'll fix a reasonable figure I’ll under- 
take to write to Hamilton and interest him in the affair.” 

‘“‘ All right. Now, Colonel, I'd like to make a proposi- 
tion right on the spot, before you, and you can advise 
sonny here. You see Lem has got his taxes to pay — 
they’re small, of course, but they’re an expense—and 
he’d ought to carry a little insurance on his buildings, tho’ 
he ain't had any up tonow. On the other hand, if he can 
get a tenant that'll put on a few shingles and clapboards 
now and then, or a coat o' paint 'n’ a roll o’ wall paper, 
his premises won't go to rack ’n’ ruin same’s they’re in 
danger 0’ doin’ at the present time. Now, sonny, would 
your mother feel like keepin’ up things a little mite if we 
should say sixty dollars a year rent, payable monthly or 
quarterly, as is convenient?” 

Gilbert’s head swam and his eyes beheld such myriads 
of stars that he felt it must be night instead of day. The 
rent of the Charlestown house was seven hundred dollars 
a year, and the last words of his mother had been to the 
effect that two hundred was the limit he must offer for the 
Yellow House, as she did not see clearly at the moment 
how they could afford even that sum. 

‘‘What would be your advice, Colonel?” stammered 
the boy. 

‘“*T think sixty dollars is not exorbitant,” the Colonel 
answered calmly (he had seen Beulah real estate fall a peg 
a year for twenty successive years), ‘‘ though naturally you 
cannot pay that sum and make any extravagant repairs.”’ 

‘Then I will take the house,’’ Gilbert remarked largely. 
‘““My mother left the matter of rent to my judgment and 
we will pay promptly in advance. Shall I sign any 
papers?’”’ 

“‘Land o’ Goshen! The marks your little fist would 
make on a paper wouldn’t cut much of a figure in a court 
o' law!” chuckled old Harmon. ‘ You jest let the Colonel 
fix up Matters with your ma.” 

“*Can I walk back, Colonel?” asked Gilbert, trying to 
preserve some dignity under the storekeeper’s attacks. 
“I'd like to take some measurements and make some 
sketches of the rooms for my mother.” 

‘All right,’’? the Colonel responded. 
doesn’t go till two o'clock. i 
and take you to the station.” 


“Your train 
I'll give you a bite of lunch 


\&2H If Mother Carey had watched Gilbert during the 
next half hour she would have been gratified, for every 
moment of the time he grew more and more into the like- 
ness of the head of a family. He looked at the cellar, at 
the shed, at the closets and cupboards all over the 
house, and at the fireplaces. He“ paced off” all the rooms 
and set down their proportions in his notebook; he 
even decided as to who should occupy each room and 
for what purposes they should be used, his judgment in 
every case being thought ridiculous by the feminine por- 
tion of his family when they looked at his plans. Then 
he locked the doors very carefully with a fine sense of 
ownership and strolled away with many a backward look 
and thought of the Yellow House. 

At the station he sent a telegram to his mother. Nancy 
had secretly given him thirty-five cents when he left 
home. ‘‘] am hoarding for the Admiral’s Christmas 
present,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ but it’s no use—I cannot endure 
the suspense about the house a moment longer than is 
necessary. Just telegraph us ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ and we shall 
get the news four hours before your train arrives. One 
can die several times in four hours, and I’m going to 
commit one last extravagance—at the Admiral’s expense.”’ 


At three o’clock on Saturday afternoon a telegraph boy 
came through the gate and rang the front doorbell. 

“You go, Kitty; I haven’t the courage!’’ said Nancy, 
sitting down on the sofa heavily. 

A moment later the two girls and Peter (who for once 
didn’t count) gazed at their mother breathlessly as she 
opened the envelope. Her face lighted as she read aloud: 

Victory perches on my banners. 


Have accomplished all I 
went for. 


GILBERT. 


“Hurrah!” cried both girls. ‘‘ The Yellow House is the 
House of Carey forevermore.” 

“Will Peter go too?” asked the youngest Carey 
eagerly, his nose quivering as it always did in excitement, 
when it became an animated question point. 

“| should think he would!” exclaimed Kitty, clasping 
him in her arms. ‘‘What would the Yellow House be 
without Peter?” 

“J wish Gilbert wouldn’t talk about ‘his’ banners,”’ 
said Nancy critically, as she looked at the telegram over 
her mother’s shoulder. ‘‘They’re not ‘his’ banners at 
all; they’re ours—Carey banners; that’s what they are!”’ 

Mother Carey had wished the same thing but hoped 
that Nancy had not noticed the Gilbertian flaw in the 
telegram. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE Charlestown house was now put immediately into 

the hands of several agents, for Mrs. Carey’s lease had 
still four years to run and she was naturally anxious to 
escape from this financial responsibility as soon as pos- 
sible. 
she obtained a tenant, and the agent had easily secured 
an advance of a hundred dollars a year to the good, as 
Captain Carey had obtained a very favorable figure when 
he took the house. 

It was the beginning of April and letters from Colonel 
Wheeler had already asked instructions about having the 
vegetable garden plowed. It was finally decided that 
the girls should leave their spring term of school unfin- 
ished, and that the family should move to Beulah during 
Gilbert’s Easter vacation. Mother Carey gave due reflec- 
tion to the interrupted studies, but concluded that, for 
two girls of thirteen and fifteen, the making of a new home 
would be more instructive and inspiring and fruitful in its 
results than weeks of book learning. 

Youth delights in change, in the prospect of new scenes 
and fresh adventures, and, as it is never troubled by any 
doubts as to the wisdom of its plans, the Carey children 
were full of vigor and energy just now. Charlestown, the 
old house, the daily life, all had grown sad and dreary to 
them since Father had gone. Even Mother longed for 
something to lift her thought out of the past and give it 
wings, so that it might fly into the future and find some 
hope and comfort there. There was a continual bustle 
from morning till night and a sprit of merriment that had 
long been absent. 

The Scotch have a much prettier word than we for all 
this, and what we term moving they call “flitting.”” The 
word is not only prettier but, in this instance, it is also 
moreappropriate. It wassucha buoyant, youthful affair 
this Carey flitting. Light forms darted up and down the 
stairs and past the windows, appearing now at the back, 
now at the front of the house with a picture or a postage 
stamp or a dish or a penwiper or a pillow or basket or a 
spool. The chorus of ‘‘ Where shall we put this, Muddy?” 
“Where will this go?’’ ‘‘May we throw this away?”’ 
would have distracted a less patient parent. When 
Gilbert returned from school at four the air was filled with 
sounds of hammering and sawing and filing, screwing and 
unscrewing, and it was joy unspeakable to be obliged (or 
at least almost obliged) to call in clarion tones to one 
another, across the din and fanfare, and to compel answers 
ina high key. Ellen, the cook, labored loyally, for it was 
her last week’s work with the family. She would be left 
behind, like Charlestown and all the old life, when Mother 
Carey and the stormy petrels flitted across unknown 
waters from one haven to another. 


ZH During these preparations for the flitting Nancy 
had a fresh idea every minute or two and gained immense 
prestige in the family. Inspired by her eldest daughter 
Mrs. Carey sold her grand piano, getting an old-fashioned 
square one and a hundred and fifty dollars in exchange. 
It had been a wedding present from a good old uncle, who, 
if he had been still alive, would have been glad to serve 
his niece now that she was in difficulties. 

Nancy, her sleeves rolled up, her curly hair flecked with 
dust and cobwebs, flew down from the attic into Kathleen’s 
room just after supper. ‘‘I have an idea,’’ she said ina 
loud whisper. 

“You mustn’t have too many or we sha’n’t take any 
interest in them,”’ Kitty answered provokingly. 

‘This is for your ears alone, Kitty.” 

“Oh! that’s different. Tell me quickly.” 

“It’s an idea to get rid of the Curse of the House of 
Carey.”’ 

“Tt can’t be done, Nancy; you know it can’t. Even if 
you could think out a way Mother couldn’t be made to 
agree.”’ 

‘She must never know. I would not think of mixing up 
a good, lovely woman like Mother in such an affair.””. This 
was said so mysteriously that Kathleen almost suspected 
that bloodshed was included in Nancy’s plan. 

It must be explained that when young Ensign Carey 
and Margaret Gilbert had been married Cousin Ann 
Chadwick had presented them with four tall, black-and- 
white marble mantel ornaments, shaped like funeral urns; 
and then, feeling that she had not yet shown her approval 
of the match, she purchased a large group of clay statuary 
entitled “You Dirty Boy!’ The Careys had moved 
often, like all naval families, but even when their other 
goods and chattels were stored Cousin Ann generously 
managed to defray the expenses of sending on to them the 
hideous vases and the ‘“‘ Dirty Boy.”” ‘I know what your 
home is to you,” she used to say to them, ‘‘and how you 
must miss your ornaments. If I have chanced to give 
you things as unwieldy as they are handsome I ought to 
see that you have them around you without trouble or 
expense, and I will.” 

So for sixteen years, save for a brief respite when the 
family was in the Philippines, their existence was usually 
blighted by these hated objects. Once, when they had 
given an exceptionally beautiful party for the Admiral, 
Captain Carey had carried the whole lot to the attic, but 


As a matter of fact, only three days elapsed before © 


Cousin Ann arrived unexpectedly in the middle of the 
afternoon,and Nancy, with the aid of Gilbert and Joanna, 
had brought them down the back way and put them in 
the dining-room. 

‘“You’ve taken the ornaments out of the parlor, I see,’’ 
Cousin Ann said at the dinner-table. ‘‘It’s rather nice for 
a change, and, after all, perhaps you spend as much time 
= this room as in any and entertain as much company 

ere.” 

Cousin Ann always had been, always would be, a fre- 
quent visitor, for she was grimly devoted to the family; 
what, therefore, could Nancy be proposing to do with the 
Carey Curse? 

‘“‘Listen, my good girl,’”” Nancy now said to Kathleen 
after she had closed the door. ‘‘ Thou dost know that the 
china packer comes early tomorrow morn, and that e’en 
now the barrels and boxes and excelsior are bestrewing 
the dining-room?”’ 

“é Yes.”’ 

“‘Then you and I, who have been brought up under the 
shadow of these funeral urns, and have seen that mother 
scrubbing the ears of that unwilling boy ever since we 
were born, you and I, or thou and I, perhaps I should say, 
will do a little private packing before the true packer 
arriveth.”’ 

“Still I do not see the point, wench,” said the puzzled 
Kathleen, trying to model her conversation on Nancy’s, 
though she was never thoroughly successful. 

‘Don’t call me ‘wench,’ because I am the mistress and 
you my tiring-woman; but when you watch and assist 
me at the packing a great light will break upon you,”’ 
Nancy answered. “In the removal of cherished articles 
from Charlestown to Beulah certain tragedies will occur, 
certain accidents will happen, although Cousin Ann 
knows that the Carey family is a well-regulated one. But 
if there are accidents, and there will be, my good girl, then 
the authors of them will be forever unknown to all but 
thou and I. Wouldst prefer to pack this midnight or at 
cockcrow, for packing is our task ?”’ 

“I simply hate cockcrow, and you know it,’’ said 
Kathleen testily. ‘‘Whynot now? Ellen and Gilbert are 
out and Mother is rocking Peter to sleep.”’ 

“Very well; come on, and step softly. It won’t take 
long because I have planned it all in secret, well and thor- 
oughly. Don’t puff and blow like that; Mother will 
hear you.” 

“I’m excited,’” whispered Kathleen as they stole down 
the back stairs and went into the parlor for the funeral 
urns, which they carried silently to the dining-room. 
These safely deposited they took “You Dirty Boy”’ from 
the abominable pedestal of Mexican onyx (also Cousin 
Ann’s gift) and staggered under its heavy weight, their 
natural strength being considerably sapped by suppressed 
laughter. 


2H Nancy chose an especially large and stout barrel. 
They put a little (very little) excelsior in the bottom, then 
a pair of dumbbells, then a funeral urn, then a little hay 
and another funeral urn, crosswise. The spaces between 
were carelessly filled in with Indianclubs. On these they 
painfully dropped ‘You Dirty Boy,’’ and on top of him 
the other pair of funeral urns, more dumbbells and another 
Indian club. They had packed the barrel in the corner 
where it stood, so they simply laid the cover on top and 
threw a piece of sacking carelessly over it. The whole 
performance had been punctuated with such hysterical 
laughter from Kathleen that she was too weak to be of 
any real use; she simply aided and abetted the chief 
conspirator. 

The night was not as other nights. The girls kept 
waking up to laugh a little, then they went to sleep and 
waked again and laughed again, and soon. Nancy com- 
posed several letters to her Cousin Ann, dated Beulah, 
explaining the sad accident that had occurred. As 
she concocted these documents between her naps she 
could never remember in her whole life any such night of 
mirth and minstrelsy, and not one pang of conscience 
interfered to cloud the present joy nor dim that anticipa- 
tion which is even greater. 

Nancy was downstairs early next morning and man- 
aged to be the one to greet the china packers. ‘‘ We filled 
one barrel last evening,’’ she explained. ‘* Will you please 
head that up before you begin work?’’—which one of 
the men obligingly did. 

‘We'll mark all this stuff and we’ll take it down to 
the station this afternoon,’ said the head packer to 
Mrs. Carey. 

““Be careful with it, won’t you?” she begged. ‘‘Weare 
very fond of our glass and china, our clocks and all our 
little treasures.” 

“You won’t have any breakage so long as you deal with 
James Perkins and Company,” said the packer. 

Nancy went back into the room for a moment to speak 
with the virtuous J. P. & Co. ‘‘There’s no need to use 
any care with that corner barrel,”’ she said carelessly. “It 
has nothing of value in it.” 


ZH James Perkins went home inthe middle of the after- 
noon and left his son to finish the work, and the son 
tagged and labeled and painted with all his might. The 
Cousin Ann barrel in the corner, being separated from 
the others, looked to him especially important, so he gave 
particular attention to that: pasted on one label marked 
“Fragile,” one ‘ This Side Up,’’ two ‘‘Glass With Care,” 
and, finding several ‘‘ Perishables” in his pocket, tied on 
a few of those and removed the entire lot of boxes, crates 
and barrels to the freight depot. 

The man who put the articles in the car was much inter- 
ested in the Cousin Ann barrel. “You'd ought to have 
walked to Greentown and carried that one in your arms,”’ 
he jeered. ‘‘ What is it, anyway ?”’ 

‘Don’t you mind what it is,” responded young Perkins. 
‘Just you keep everybody 'n’ everything from techin’ 
it. Does this stuff have to be shifted ’tween here and 
Greentown ?”’ 

‘‘No; not unless we get kind o’ dull and turn it upside 
down jest for fun.”’ 

‘I guess you’re dull considerable often by ie way 
things look when you git through carryin’ ’¢m on this 
line,” said Perkins, who had no opinion of the freight 
department of the A. & B. The ansver, though not 
proper to record in this place, was wothy of Perkins’s 
opponent, who had a standing grudge &ainst the entire 
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“*Dear Little Rose of All the World!’ He Said Softly” 


IX 


ARSHALL and his wife forgot their own distresses 

in their care for Rose, whose collapse on the day of 

her father’s withdrawal from the presidency of the 
ice company had seriously alarmed them. _ They called ina 
doctor, who felt Rose’s pulse, labeled her anzmic, pre- 
scribed a tonic, said that she must stay in bed half the day 
and in the open air the other half, and that if she had any- 
thing on her mind she must get it off. Her condition was 
familiar enough to the doctor, who had a good many patients 
with emotional and business troubles. Rose’s parents were 
sure that the only thing that she could have on her mind 
was the Marshall-Acton quarrel. 

‘And that,” said Marshall, ‘‘ought not to be making her 
ill. I suppose she does miss Charlie a good deal.” 

‘Tt just shows what a sympathetic and sensitive nature 
she has,’”’ said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘I don’t think she misses 
Charlie much; she never speaks of him. She’s just upset 
because of the presidency, and it’s a proof of how much she 
lives in our lives.” 

Marshall shook his head. ‘I don’t like it,’”’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ After all, Margaret, as a family we’ve been 
very happy, very carefree. Look at the things that might 
have happened to us: accident, disgrace, any number of 
things which people all around us 
have to bear.”’ 

‘‘They’ll come yet,” said Mrs. 
Marshall with an obscure feeling 
that perhaps Providence was lis- 
tening and, just because she ex- 
pected trouble, would turn it away 
from her. 

‘‘T suppose,’’” Marshall said, 
“that young girls—maybe every- 
body, indeed—must worry about 
something, and if they can’t find 
a big trouble will fasten on a little 
annoyance.”’ 

‘Perhaps. Still Rose zs _ ill, 
Andrew, and we must try to get 
her well fast.” 

‘Of course,” said Marshall 
cheerfully. 


ZS Rose’s illness, however, upset 
a hastily conceived but cherished 
plan of his own. For some time 
he had noticed his wife’s increas- 
ing languor, and had remembered 
that he and she had not had a real 
holiday for years. Except for an 
occasional week-end trip to Cincin- 
nati, Chicago or St. Louis, they 
had remained fastened in Gresham. 
It had occurred to Marshall that 
he and his wife might leave their 
household in charge of Georgia and 
take a trip to New York— perhaps 
even to Europe, if Mrs. Marshall 
could be so widely separated from 
Ted. Now the plan must be given 
up, for he was sure his wife would 
not consent to leave Rose. 

During the days following the 
members of Rose’s family were so 
tender to her that she was con- 
stantly weeping to think how she 
had deceived them—thus, to their 
minds, increasing the gravity of 
her illness. 

‘I go up and show her a bird’s 
egg,’ said Ted, ‘and she cries. 
Then | read her out of my Robin 
Hood book a story about how 
mean men get killed, and she cries 
more. I guess girls are cry-babies, 
even when they grow up.” 

Georgia alone suspected that 
Charlie Acton was at the bottom 
of Rose’s troubles. It was quite possible, Georgia consid- 
ered, that some boy-and-girl love affair had gone on 
between them, and that Rose was feeling and exaggerating 
the grief of the separation. Her only fear was that the 
enforced parting would fasten the two in an attachment 
which, if disregarded, would soon, and advantageously, 
die out. 

Mrs. Marshall brooded over her Rose as if she were a 
baby again. She sat with her in the garden or on the porch 
in the afternoons, reading or talking. She never let pass an 
opportunity of assuring Rose how glad she was that Andrew 
Marshall was taking a vacation at last. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am it all happened,” she said 
one afternoon as they sat on the porch, after Rose had 
walked all the way around the garden. 

Rose turned her head slowly. ‘‘ Mother, do you think 
I’m worrying because Father lost his position?’’ she asked. 
“Tt all seems an old story now, and the worth-while people 
in this town know how splendid Father is.”’ 

She glanced down into the garden, her gaze resting on the 
trees that screened the trysting-place. Of course Charlie 
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knew of her illness. She wondered if he still went to the 
little grassy hollow, hoping that she would be well enough 
to meet him. 

‘““Mother,”’ she asked suddenly, ‘“‘who has been sending 
all the flowers? The girls have sent some, I know, for I got 
their cards. But didn’t some come without cards?”’ 

“Mr. Wentworth brought in the white ones,’’ Mrs. 
Marshall replied; ‘‘the pink roses which have come every 
day from the florist’s have had no cards attached.” 

“Oh!” said Rose, with a faint flush 

“Your father and I supposed that Charlie Acton sent 
them,’”’ said Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘it was very nice of him, 
wasn’t it?” 

‘Very,’ said Rose quietly. 

Mrs. Marshall searched her daughter’s face. ‘‘My dar- 
a said softly, ‘‘is there anything really troubling 
you? 

Rose looked up quickly. Her mother’s face was full of 
love, and there was sorrow there, ti For the first time 
Rose noticed how thin and colorless ste had grown. 


ZH ‘Why, Mother, Mother precious, where are your red 
cheeks?” she asked. ‘‘How thin youare! I believe you’re 
sick yourself. I believe it’s you I sometimes hear going 
downstairs in the middle of the night.” 

“Perhaps I’m nervous,’”’ Mrs. Marshall confessed; ‘‘I get 
the idea that Ted is sick, or that the doors haven’t been 
locked, or that Aleck isn’t home yet. I don’t sleep well. 
But that’s nothing. When you and Aleck were babies I 
never had a single night of unbroken sleep.” 

“‘Oh, but, Mother,’ Rose protested, ‘‘then you were 
younger and better able to spare sleep. I sometimes notice 
you putting your hand to your side. Why, I should be up 
and taking care of you!” 

‘“Never mind,” said Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘I never could get 
sick as long as one of you children needed me. And if there’s 
anything on your mind, Rose, I wish you would tell me. I 
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“*l Can't, | Can't,’ She Whispered; ‘but | Must Decide’”’ 


do not see what there could be. I was saying to Georgia 
only last night that the confidence between you and me 
had always been unbroken; that you always confided 
everything to me. That’s true, isn’t it, Rose?” 

Rose’s face was turned aside. She wanted to tell her 
mother everything, even if she did not understand. For 
Rose did not see how she could explain just the way in which 
she had slipped into her‘long course of deceit. But even if 
her mother could not understand she could forgive out of 
her love. And oh, the relief of telling! 


ES So Rose raised her head and opened her lips. Then 
she saw her mother’s face, tense and pained. Mrs. Marshall 
put her hand to her side and her breath came short. 

‘*Mother dear,”’ Rose cried, rising, ‘‘ you’re ill! Please go 
and lie down. I’ve been too selfish, but I'll get well now 
and be a real help to you. Do goin! Here’s Aleck! Please 
take Mother upstairs and put her in bed, Aleck!” 

Aleck was coming up the path, returned early from the 
office. 


‘“‘It’s only a headache,”’ protested Mrs. Marshall. 








“For a Time He was Silent; Then He Began to Urge Her” 


“All right,’’ said Aleck; ‘‘come along, Mother. It’s 
sacrificed you—that headache—but it’s done Rosie a lot of 
good. She’ll be bossing the whole place now.” 

Mrs. Marshall stooped and kissed her daughter, and then 
leaned, with a sense of utter dependence, on the arm of her 
big son. 

When Aleck had bathed her forehead with cologne and 
pulled down the blinds to shade her eyes he went downstairs 
and sat by Rose, remarking: ‘‘ You look better. I guess you 
just need a little sensation to set you up.” 

Rose looked at him with the superior smile which the sex 
that understands nerves has the right to bestow on the sex 
that does not. Then they fell into a silence, which Aleck 
pursued with knitted brow. He had something on his mind 
and he was hesitating whether or not he should tell Rose. 
The reason he hesitated was that what he had to say was 
not at all in the nature of instructing his sister; rather it 
was a confidence which implied the need of advice, and 
Aleck wondered whether it were not a bit beneath his 
dignity to put himself in such a rdle with Rose. But at last 
he said to her: 

“T want to tell you something, Rosamond. I love Mrs. 
Arlington, and I am sure she loves me. I am trying to get 
her to promise to marry me.” 

‘“‘Let us go and walk down to the 
bottom of the garden,’’ Rose said. 
“The porch seems a little sultry.” 

She walked silently beside him 
till they came to the little grassy 
hollow and bank where she and 
Charlie had so often met. Aleck 
arranged a steamer rug for her to 
sit upon, and then said: 

“You heard what I told you, 
Rose?” 

It had seemed to Rose that she 
could talk better about love in this 
particular spot. Now she seemed 
suddenly anxious to have done 
with the subject, even as it related 
to Aleck. ‘But Mrs. Arlington— 
she’s a widow,”’ she murmured. 

“What of that?’’ asked Aleck 
sharply. 

“I’ve always supposed,’’ Rose 
said in the same low tone, ‘‘that 
love only comes once; that any 
other time is a sort of makeshift.” 


WEE “People must pick up the 
pieces of their lives,’ declared 
fu’ Aleck. ‘‘A man can love more 
than once; atrue woman, no. But 
I must tell you: Clarissa—Mrs. 
Arlington—never really loved any 
one before me.” 

‘But she married.” 

“You are young and inexpe- 
rienced, Rosamond,” said Aleck. 
‘‘That iswhy you have not realized 
that one often has to make a mar- 
riage where there is only a mild 
affection, or even just liking. 
One’s honor compels one, or cir- 
cumstances force one.” 

“‘T had never thought about it,” 
sighed Rose. ‘‘At least it’s nice 
of her to refuse to marry you—nice 
feeling on her part, I mean.” 
Then she gathered herself together 
for a protest; about this love at 
least she would force herself to 
judge; she knew there was some- 
thing false about it. ‘‘She’s so 
much older than you, Aleck,”’ she 
said; ‘‘why, she’s nearly as old as 
Mother. Think of it that way.” 

“Love does not take account 
of years,”’ said Aleck. ‘She loves 
me and I love her, and that is all that must ever matter. 
She has taught me new meanings in life, and that has made 
me older. J have taught her to hope again, have taught 
her the value of herself, and that has made her younger.” 

‘‘She has known her own value all along,’’ muttered Rose. 

“What did you say?’ asked Aleck crisply. 

“Nothing; only, Aleck, you are young, you know.”’ 

It was the first time she had thought of her brother as 
young; he had always been her wise big brother. But what 
he said now did not seem to have wisdom. What he had 
said about love was true in essence, perhaps, but she did 
not feel that it was true for himself and Mrs. Arlington. 

‘If a woman of her experience,”’ said Aleck, “can look up 
to me as she does, in spite of my being somewhat younger 
than herself, that proves the real bond between us.”’ 

“There speaks vanity,”’ thought Rosamond. 

“Besides,” went on Aleck, and his young face looked 
very generous and manly, ‘“‘she needs me. There isso much 
about her past life that was wretched; there is so much 
about her present life that is uncomfortable. She needs me 
to be kind to her.” 
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Rose put out a languid hand and softly clasped her 
brother’s fingers. ‘You'd be good to any one you 
cared for,” she said. 

“I hope I should,” said Aleck. Then he added 
soberly: ‘‘It’s a kind of different love I feel for her— 
I mean it’s all mixed up with the respect and rever- 
ence I have for all she knows. It would keep me true 
to her even if I lost the first ardor Ps 

“Oh, but if you think you might!”’ cried Rose. 

“There are times,’’ confessed Aleck, ‘‘when I have 
the feeling toward her—well, what Father and Mother 
seem to have for each other, just a pleased and con- 
tented and sort of used-to-her feeling. But I know 
that probably comes because she’s older than I am. 
and I’m never going to let her pay for that. I’m, not 
such a cad as all that, dear Clarissa!”’ 





24H Rose looked at him with startled eyes. He 
seemed to her to be lashing himself into ardor for Mrs. 
Arlington. ‘‘What do you and I know of Father's 
and Mother's kind of love, Aleck?’’ she said. ‘‘That 
pleased and contented feeling must have something 
very deep under it, or it would not have made stcha 
peaceful home life for us all.’’ Then she added impul- 
sively: ‘‘Tell Father, Aleck. It’s a long time ago 
since he first fell in love, but I’m sure he knows how 
a man ought to feel. When Father puts me in a 
steamer chair or does any little service he seems so 
strong and big that I am sure he could understand 
anything.” 

“It’s because I’m not sure he’d understand,” said 
Aleck. 

Rose had put her finger on a pricking place in his 
conscience. He ought to tell his father. Mrs. 
Arlington would be opposed to it, he knew, but in such 
a matter she must rely on his wisdom. He had no 
intention of consulting his father; he meant merely to 
announce to him, some time or other, that he hoped 
to marry Mrs. Arlington if she would consent. But at 
the thought of making that announcement Aleck’s 
courage withdrew. He did not recognize his cowardice 
as such; his habit of having illusions about himself 
stood him here in good stead; but his disinclination to 
face his father with his love for Mrs. Arlington gave 
him many uncomfortable moments and was distinctly 
good for him, since it inspired him with additional 
respect for Marshall. 

“T haven't got everything thought out,” he said 
to Rose; ‘I only know that love has certain laws of its 
own which its votaries must obey.” 

Rose assumed that this was a quotation from Mrs 
Arlington. She recalled that Charlie had said some- 
thing of the same sort in different words. It struck 
her that love in itself is strong and pure, but that it 
often loses its greatness as it filters into some souls. 
And yet all souls, fine or petty, must translate for 
themselves the meaning of love; all must use more or 
less the same words, but ip. character behind gives 
the real value. A kind of peace stole over Rosamond. 
Although she did not know it, in this first real thought 
of hers about love she had taken her first real step 
toward womanhood. 


X 


T WAS a little later in the afternoon. Rose was sit- 

ting on the porch, glancing idly down the street. 
Presently she saw Wentworth coming, his hat in his 
hand, his light, boyish rings of hair stirred by the wind. 
He was not looking at her, and she gazed gravely at 
his strong face, thinking how good it looked. She had 
not seen him for a week, not since he had passed down 
the walk, his face turned away from her. And yet, 
she thought, he would not have sent her flowers if he 
had not thought well of her. She had pushed away 
the feeling that he must somehow have guessed her 
indiscretion. 

“Tf he comes in here when he sees me,”’ she thought, 
“that will be a sign that he thinks of me just as he did.”’ 

Rose might have asked herself why she was so 
anxious for Wentworth’s good opinion, but she had 
almost given up analyzing her feelings; they were so 
inconsistent that she could feel no certainty about 
herself. 

Wentworth glanced at the porch, saw her and 
stopped. Then he came forward quickly. As he 
hurried up the path she saw that he carried a box. 

“‘I’m glad you are better,’’ he said gently, meeting 
her eyes only for a moment. ‘I was just bringing 
you some flowers.” 

‘Won't you sit down?” said Rose. ‘‘How kind 
of you to bring me flowers! Mother thanked you, I 
hope, for the lovely white ones that came last week? 
They were beautiful.”’ 

Sitting down beside her he handed her the box. 

‘“Won’t you open them for me?”’ she asked. 


ZH She watched his strong fingers at their task and 
did not know that he was untying the cords mechan- 
ically, with his eyes on her pale, lovely face. 

“They should have come before,’’ he said, as he 
took off the cover. ‘‘I sent for them over a week ago.”’ 

““Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘ moss-rose buds! Why, you must 
have had to send very far North to get them!”’ She put 
them against her cheek with a caressing movement. 

““They seem to me your flowers,’ he said; ‘‘more 
you than big pink or red roses.”’ 

“T really think I like them better than any other 
flowers,’ she said; ‘‘but I am afraid I am not at all 
like them.” 

She passed her fingers softly over the buds. Little 
pink hearts, so beautifully guarded by the soft moss- 
green encircling them! Surely they stood for maiden- 
liness, for reserve and shyness. Ah, now, Rose was 
sure she was not like them! but she would try to be. 

“Did you ever turn over a new leaf?” she asked 
Wentworth suddenly, her head bent over the flowers. 

“Lots of them,’ he said smiling; ‘I’m always 
doing it.”’ : 

Rose colored, feeling almost as if he could read her 
thoughts. ‘‘Mother isn’t very well,’”’ she went on, 
hastily, “‘and I’m not going to be a petted invalid 
any more. ‘Tomorrow | shall begin to manage the 
whole family.” 

“IT wish you joy of Ted,” said Wentworth. ‘I 
pulled him out of a fight again this afternoon.”’ 
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“T'll ask Father to look after the boys, and I'll take 
care of Mother and Georgia and me.” Rose’s smile 
made her inane little remark worth while. 

She began to feel quite at ease, and she chattered 
away while Wentworth listened and looked at her 
animated face, and wondered, in the light of what he 
had seen in the garden, what was really going on in 
her mind and heart. He had lived over and over again 
that scene in the garden. He could shut his eyes and 
see the two figures, Rose and Charlie. He had not 
the strong feeling about the impropriety of the matter 
which had moved Neuman. Indiscreet, undoubtedly 
Rose had been, and yet young love will sometimes 
make its own conventions. If she really loved Charlie 
it might seem to her right to yield to the desire to 
be with him. Wentworth was not really listening to 
what she said. He only knew that her voice to him 
was music; and her face, as he studied its shifting 
expressions, seemed lovelier with every passing moment. 

“Dear little Rose of all the world!’’ he said softly. 

The sudden stoppage of her speech, the startled 
look in her eyes, told Wentworth that he had spoken 
aloud. For a moment he said nothing, a slow, dull 
crimson rising over his face. 

‘I’m sorry,” he stammered at last. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to speak. I did not mean to tell you, ever, that I love 

ou.” 
J “Oh,” cried Rose helplessly, ‘‘I thought it was—I 
mean, I didn’t know!”’ 


ZS He smiled whimsically. He knew that she meant 
to say she thought he loved Georgia. How like her 
innocence, how like a young girl to think that, just 
because he-saw a good deal of a woman, he must neces- 
sarily love her! Young girls, he thought, do not really 
understand the friendship of men and women. Any 
such relation, they assume, must have love as its goal. 
Such a view was part of the pretty romance of youth, 
and Wentworth would not have disturbed it. He 
liked Georgia, if anything, rather better than Georgia 
liked him. Wentworth knew himself to be just an 
average man, capable of good work, tenacious, honor- 
able and affectionate. But Georgia liked men above 
the average, with great will and activity, not neces- 
sarily scrupulous, but massive and inevitable, the 
Napoleons of the world. And for his part Wentworth 
unconsciously resisted Georgia’s tendency to leader- 
ship and her independence. He assumed that she was 
just the sort of woman who would never marry. He 
did not understand that Georgia’s long habit of care 
for others had cultivated her independence, and that 
she was like every other woman under the sun, ready 
to lean on the right man when he should appear; and, 
like many women, unwilling to find a substitute for 
the right man. 

‘“*T shouldn't have said anything to you,’’ Wentworth 
continued, his eyes on her downcast face. ‘‘I suppose 
it slipped out because I am so full of you. I think I 
have loved you from the day I first saw you. I have 
loved you and wished I could take care of you, and 
have wanted you to need me.” 

He paused, for he saw a tear trembling on her cheek. 

“But I don’t want you to answer me at all,” he 
said hastily. ‘‘I would not distress you for the world. 
Only let me say that the love is here, is waiting to be 
used by you; that it asks for nothing except the 
chance to serve you. I hope, Rosamond, that if ever 
you need me you'll send for me. I don’t suppose you 
ever will need me; one doesn’t need two; but I wish 
you'd promise.”’ 

“Oh, I do, I do!”’ cried Rose; ‘‘and I’m so sorry, 
Mr. Wentworth; I’d not hurt you for the world.”’ 

Wentworth rose and stood looking down on her. 
‘“Don’t cry,’’ he whispered; ‘‘that does hurt. You 
are still ill. I wish I hadn’t spoken.” 

“Tt’s only that I don’t like you to be hurt. I’m 
not crying,’ and she smiled at him wanly. ‘It’s only 
that I don’t know anything about love; I don’t 
understand; but I am sure that I don’t deserve your 
love.” 

‘““Good-by,” he said; “‘I’ll come again as soon as 
you'll let me.” 


ES She watched him to the street with a confused 
sense of helplessness and sorrow. Love—she did not 
want to think of it, for it brought such uncertainty, 
such difficulties, at least to her. It would have been 
better if Wentworth had not spoken, and yet she was 
not sorry because it revived her self-respect, dwindled 
for so many days, to think that such a strong, grave 
man could really care for her. She would try, yes, she 
would try to be worth such a love even though it 
could not really be for her. 

Slowly she went over all he had said, and suddenly 
one phrase recurred to her with distinctness: ‘‘I don’t 
suppose you ever will need me; one doesn’t need two.” 

“One doesn’t need two!” Then he knew about 
Charlie, or suspected. Now she was overcome with 
mortification and helplessness. 

‘“‘T won’t be weak-willed any more,”’ she said aloud. 
*‘T have been all wrong, but I will start over. I'll write 
to Charlie that I cannot see him any more, and I'll 
confess everything to Father, as I advised Aleck, and 
I—I’ll begin all over.”’ 

She entered the house and found her garden shears, 
neglected for a week. She went into the garden, mak- 
ing her way slowly between the rose-bushes, clipping 
off dead leaves and here and there gathering a flower. 
She felt the old sense of peace and security that had 
been hers in the days before her birthday party—so 
long ago they seemed now. Without noticing it she 
had almost reached the grassy hollow and bank where 
she had spent so many uncertain hours. 


246 It was late afternoon, and the long pencils of 
light that came between the trees, the lengthening 
shadows and the lazy twitter of the birds added to her 
mood of peace. Suddenly a sound in the alley dis- 
turbed her —a sharp, staccato step which she knew. 
The steps came nearer, and in a moment Charlie had 
scrambled over the fence and was standing behind a 
tree at a little distance from her. 

“IT can’t help it, Rose,” he said; ‘‘I had to come. 
They won’t see me from the house if you keep still. 
I had to see you.”’ 
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“You must go away,” she said, all her feeling of 
security vanishing. ‘‘1 must tell you—I can’t see you 
again. We must not meet here or anywhere.” 

‘‘That’s a hard word to meet me with,’’ he suid bit- 
terly, ‘‘when I haven’t seen you for days and days.” 
Then he added gently: ‘I was so worried because 
you were sick. I couldn’t sleep.” 

‘I’m better now,” she said, ‘“‘justa little tired. But 
I've been trying to think away from you, and I know 
now that it has been wrong for us to meet in the way we 
have.” 

He looked at her remorsefully. ‘‘I know it was, 
Rose darling. I’ve made you ill, and then 





44 Her quick generosity responded. ‘Don’t re- 
proach yourself. It’s my fault too; I should have 
refused to meet you in secret. We'll just have to hope 
that some day our families will be friends again.” 

‘‘Rose dear,’’ he said in a tone at once shamed 
and eager, ‘‘I realize now that I’ve been wrong about 
this. But I didn’t think of it; I only knew I couldn’t 
stand it not to be seeing you. But there’s something 
I've got to tell you. The last time we met, old 
Neuman and Wentworth passed by this garden and 
saw us.” 

‘‘He—saw us!”’ cried Rose. 

‘‘Wentworth had the nerve to speak to me about 
it; talked to me like a Dutch uncle. I wanted to 
knock him down at first, and then I saw that he was 
right ve 

‘‘He spoke to you!” cried Rose, her hands flying to 
her throat. All the blood in her body seemed to rise 
in a surging shame that Wentworth and Charlie should 
have discussed her. 

‘‘He meant well,”’ said Charlie, ‘‘and I’m afraid he 
did usa good turn; but you see there was Neuman ——”’ 

“Oh, I wish I had told Mother long ago!”’ cried 
Rose. 

‘‘There’s only one thing to do,”’ he said; ‘‘ you must 
come with me tonight es 
“Go with you!” 

‘‘We must go away and be married. Listen, dear. 
You can slip out of the house and take the twelve 
o'clock interurban car to Shirley. I'll get on the 
smoker in-the same car. We'll get out at Shirley and 
wait there for the one-three local. That will get us to 
Chicago about seven. We'll get a license and get 
married. With us married the families would have to 
be friends again. And I'll always be good to you, 
Rose.” 

“No, no, no, no!”’ cried Rose. 

“But, Rose, you have told me that you love 
me —— 

‘‘No, no! I never said it quite,’ wailed Rose, 
‘though I have hoped I did. I don’t know what I 
feel. I don’t want to think about love. I just want 
to sit by myself in the garden, or else be with Mother 
and Ted. [don’t want to think of love. Suppose 
we have been mistaken 24 
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ZH) Charlie’s face was earnest and downcast. His 
silence surprised her, for he was always quick with 
words. Then she saw that he had something to add, 
but was uncertain how to put it. At last he said, with 
lowered eyes: ‘‘ Rose, you don’t understand; I| told 
you that little Neuman had seen us. But he’s done 
more; he’s talked about it.” 

“Talked? To whom?” 

‘‘T don’t know how many have listened to him,”’ 
said Charlie bitterly; ‘but I know that he’s talked 
pretty plainly to one or two members of the ice 
company.” 

“T do not think that anything could make my 
remorse any greater than it is,’’ said Rose. ‘‘ What 
you tel me does not make me feel any worse.” 

‘““But, Rose—oh, I hate to tell you! It was because 
he saw us that he refused to vote for your father in 
the directors’ meeting, and his was the deciding vote.” 

Rose uttered a low cry, as of a little child hurt. 

“‘Don’t, my darling,’”’ said Charlie painfully. ‘My 
idea is that if we are married the whole escapade will 
seem romantic to people: Romeo and Juliet, if you 
like. And once we are married your father and mine 
can’t in decency remain enemies. Your father will 
be reinstated. Families always take marriages sen- 
sibly in civilized places. The only objection under 
the sun to our marriage is that we’re both pretty 
young uy 

“What did Mr. Wentworth say to you?”’ said 
Rose, taking her hands away from her face. 

‘‘Can’t remember everything; advised me not to be 
so imprudent again, and all that. I don’t suppose he 
realizes that we are engaged.” 

‘“‘Charlie, Charlie, | have never promised any- 
thing,’’ cried Rose. 

‘“Dear Rose, we’re practically engaged; if you did 
not really love me you could never bring yourself to 
meet me this way. You're too—too shy; don’t you 
suppose I know your reserved nature?”’ 

“Oh, if it had not been for me Father would not 
have lost his position! But it isn’t that; it is the mor- 
tification of losing it. Your father could have afforded 
the defeat; he’s rich enough.” 





ZS Charlie seized the opening her words offered. 
“Don’t you see,’’ he said, ‘‘how you and I can give 
your father a victory out of the defeat? Don’t you 
see that the marriage will have to make it all right?” 

“Let me think,’’ she murmured; ‘‘oh, don’t say 
anything for a few minutes!” 

At first she could not make her mind act at all. 
She could only think wearily of how good it would 
seem to be lying on the porch in a steamer chair, 
looking up at the deepening sky. Could she really 
set things right by marrying Charlie? She remem- 
bered that Aleck had said in the afternoon that a 
marriage might be made, not for love but because 
circumstances demanded it. Perhaps she loved 
Charlie after all; perhaps even if she did not she 
would learn to love him. She went over and over the 
same ground, her ideas sheering into blankness when 
she thought of marrying him, and yet whenever she 
looked up, there he was waiting, intent. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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CHAPTER III 
Continued 


TAMPING 
and paw- 
ing the 


snow out of 
their eyes and 
mouths, the 
motorman and 
conductor 





" eee yt, 
\! tet; i “They Began to Cry 
i as Hard as Ever 


i, « ts came back into 

i They Could the car. 
\ j ‘‘Pleasant 
weather, gen- 


tlemen,”’ said Nimbus. ‘‘Looksa little like snow, however. 
Suppose you go out now and clear the track. You're used 
to it: 

Angry, but too much ashamed of themselves to show 
their feelings, the motorman and the conductor got shovels 
from under the seats and went out to clear away a path for 
the car. 

‘It always pays best to let Nature take care of herself, as 
the boy said who sat on the volcano,”” Nimbus observed. 

“Tt will be a dreadful delay, though, and we are in such a 
hurry to get to the Equator,” said Billy. 

“Oh, no, there will be no delay at all! The Cloud is going 
right in our direction just as fast as we were. We'll warm 
up, however, for it’s a trifle cold,” said Nimbus. And tak- 
ing out the sunbeam he had brought with him from the 
lilac bush he bit a piece out of it and handed it to Billy. 

“Eat it,” he said. ‘‘Nothing so 
stimulating in cold weather as a sun- 
beam. We'll just sit here and wait for 
ananswertomy telegram. And youcan 
get acquainted with the sky people.” 

Billy looked out of the window into 
the sky. Was it true, he wondered, 
that the Sun and Moon were really sky 
people? 

‘““What’sthematter?’”’ asked Nimbus. 

“T was just wondering if the Stars 
are all really people,” said Billy. 

“Really people!’ said Nimbus. 
“‘Well I should say they are. And all 
the Clouds are too. You see that 
bunch over there? Well that is Mrs. 
Pink-Cloud and Mrs. White-Cloud and 
Mrs. Pearl-Cloud and Mrs. Mackerel- 
Cloud and Mrs. Yellow-Cloud sitting 
together and sewing on party dresses 
for their children to go to the Star 
children’s birthday party. It’s warm 
over there where they are.” 

“Oh!”’ said Billy. ‘Are 
named?” 

‘““‘Named! Of course they are! And 
every Star too. But nobody can 
remember them but their own mother, 
Mrs. Moon. Even their father, Mr. 
Sun, gets confused sometimes and mixes 
the boys’ names with the girls’.” 

‘‘ Are the Clouds people, too?’’ asked 
Billy wonderingly. 

“Just as much people as you are,” 
answered Nimbus seriously. ‘Old 
General Gray-Cloud and old General 
Thunder-Cloud are great fighters and 
have awful battles. You can hear them 
down on the Earth sometimes. It 
sounds like thunder and looks like 
lightning from where you live, but from 
where we live Oh, my!” 

‘Dear me,’’ said Billy, ‘‘how very 
interesting! And do the mothers teach their children to 
behave the way our mothers do on the Earth, or are they 
allowed to do as they please in the sky?” 

‘Well you do show your ignorance!’”’ said Nimbus, with 
such severity that Billy quite blushed for himself. ‘‘ Why 
let me tell you what I saw only yesterday when I was under 
the lilac bush waiting for you.” 

“Did you know about me before | saw you ?”’ asked Billy, 
much flattered. 

‘Why certainly I did. I saw you having such a stupid 
time with a geography lesson which I knew I could make so 
easy for you that I 
said to myself: ‘I'll 
just wait until I 
have him all to my- 
self and then I'll 
show him!’” 

“That was very 
kind of you,” said 
Billy, ‘‘and I am 
sure that I shall 
never forget any- 
thing I have seen.” 

““That’s just the 
way with me,” said 
Nimbus; ‘‘so what 
I saw of the Cloud 
children I will tell 
to you, and then it 
will be just the 
same as if you had 
seen it.” 

“*So it will,’’ said 
Billy, who by this 
time had got to 
have great faith in 
the Geography 
Fairy. 

‘What do you 
suppose makes it 
rain?’’ asked Nim- 
bus suddenly. 
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“Billy Took a Sharp Stick and Poked 
the Equator Smartly” 
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The Runaway Equator 


And the Strange Adventures of a Little Boy in Pursuit of It 
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Billy thought intently for a moment. He knew he had 
heard something about clouds and mist and heat and cold, 
but for the life of him he couldn’t remember when anybody 
asked him. That is what makes examinations so hard. 
You know but you can’t remember. 

“Ah, ha!” said Nimbus. ‘You can’t think, can you? 
Well I'll tell you, and you'll never forget this reason. The 
other day, when their mothers were all sitting and sewing, 
the Cloud children #5 

“What are their names?”’ asked Billy. 

“Well there happened to be Pinkie Pink-Cloud and 
Goldie Gold-Cloud and Pearlie Pearl-Cloud. They asked 
their mothers if they could float over Central Park and 
watch the Earth children at play. Their mothers said yes, 
so away they went. At first it was great fun to watch, for it 
was Mayday and all the children were marching about in 
their pretty white dresses while nursemaids and friuleins 
and mademoiselles by the dozen, and a few mothers, were 
looking on. 

“Then Pinkie and Goldie and Pearlie began to play tag 
among themselves, nor was it very long before Pinkie said 
that Goldie did not tag her when she said she did, and Pearlie 
took sides; so in one moment those little sunny faces grew 
black with anger and presently they began to cry as hard as 
ever they could.” 

‘““Well?”’ said Billy, as Nimbus paused. 

“Well,” repeated the Fairy, ‘‘don’t you see? Their tears 
were rain!”’ 

“Oh!” said Billy. 

“The next thing that happened was that their mothers 
looked up from their sewing and saw the dark spot on the 








“*Now, Sir, Where is That Equator?’ ‘That’s the Question,’ Said the Equine Ox” 


park where, a few minutes ago, it had all been bright and 
sunny. They knew what had happened, for in April and 
May the Cloud children are easily upset and cry if you poke 
your finger at them. So they floated over the park and, 
instead of asking the children what the matter was, as 
most mothers would have done, Mrs. Gold-Cloud told the 
children to look down at the park.” 

“And what did they see?” asked Billy, who never before 
had thought of looking at the Earth children through the 
eyes of the clouds. 

“Why the rain spoiling all the pretty white dresses and 
all stopping their play and rushing about for shelter.” 

““T know,” said Billy. ‘‘I was there myself.” 

“Were you?” said Nimbus. “Then you 
happened.” 

“T only know it stopped raining,” said Billy. 

“But don’t you know why?” asked Nimbus. 

Billy shook his head. 

‘“Because Mrs. Gold-Cloud told the children how tears 
and black looks on their faces always spoiled the pleasure of 
somebody else, and how smiles and sweet looks and lots of 
love in the heart bring happiness. When she said this the 
Cloud children dried their tears on their mothers’ cloud 
handkerchiefs and began to smile, and when Pinkie and 
Goldie kissed each other the whole sky brightened up. So 
everything got sunshiny again, and of course the rain stopped 
as soon as the tears were dried, so in five minutes the little 
Earth children were running about again as happy as lambs. 
And the sight of their happiness made the Cloud children 
glad they had not been so selfish as to quarrel long.” 

‘‘They must be nice children,” said Billy thoughtfully. 
““That story sounds the way my mother tells things.” 

‘‘When you go back you can tell the story to her,”’ said 
Nimbus. 

‘“Thank you for telling me,” said Billy politely. 
very nice story and I sha’n’t forget it. 
to tell when I get back. 
the Equator?” 

‘‘Hello!”” The last exclamation was directed at the 
Meteor, who suddenly appeared through the snow bank 
and, panting for breath, handed Nimbus a message which 
Billy read over his shoulder. 


know what 


“Itisa 
I'll have lots of things 
What are you going to do about 
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The message 
read: 

“Glad to know 
you are coming, 
and thanks for 
your kind words. 
Equator is loose. 
“Respectfully, 

‘EQUINE Ox.” 


CHAPTER IV 


EXPECTED 

it,” said Nim- 
bus with a sigh. 
“T might have 
known the 
Equine Ox couldn’t hold him.” 

“‘T don’t suppose it is any use to go to the Equator now, is 
it?’’ asked Billy. ‘‘I don’t see how we can go there if we 
don’t know where it is.’’ 

‘Well we know where it was, and there’s where we'll 
go,’’ snapped Nimbus. “I have a little speech to make to 
the Equine Ox that he ought to hear.” 

The motorman and the conductor had now got a nice, 
clean path shoveled through the snow, so they boarded the 
car and it soon slid off the snow cloud and sped on again. 

Presently Billy looking downward saw that they were 
coming closer to the Earth all the time. And what a differ- 
ent Earth it was from any he had ever seen outside of a 
geography! A curving coast-line laced with filmy surf lay 
below him, and on the hills that rose from it he could see 
countless palm trees, each with a little 
tuft at the top like the long blades of 
blue grass about the edge of the garden 
at home, well beyond the reach of the 
lawn mower. 

““Gracious! 


“There Appeared Seven Litthe Chaps” 


We must be near where 


the Equator was,”’ he exclaimed. ‘It 
looks like a conservatory outdoors 
down there.”’ 

“Tt’s not,’’ said Nimbus. ‘‘It’s the 


grandstand. That’s where the proces- 
sion of the Equine Oxen was to be held.”’ 

“Of course it won’t be held now?” 
timidly suggested Billy. 

“Tt will if I have anything to do with 
it. Just because we never did have a 
procession without an Equator is no 
reason we shouldn't have one. Besides, 
now that there’s no Equator to watch, 
unless they parade those good-for- 
nothing creatures won’t earn their 
cuds.” 

The car by this time was grating on 
a hillside, and soon brought up between 
a couple of slender palm trees. 

“T’ve been expecting you,’ said a 
voice—a sad voice that seemed to come 
from directly above the car. 

Looking out of the car window Billy 
saw a bright light among the branches 
of the tree—a light that surrounded like 
a halo the figure of a very pretty girl. 

“Why,” said Nimbus briskly, lifting 
his hat, ‘‘it’s the Evening Star.”’ 

“Ves,” said the Evening Star, “‘it is 
I. Icametocomplain about the Equine 


Ox. He’s very disconsolate, and he’s 
singing continually. I wish you’d stop 
him.” 


Billy was very much surprised to 
find the Evening Star all alone. He 
was about to ask Nimbus why it was 
when she said: 

“You see, Papa—he’s the Sun—never comes out at night; 
and Mrs. Moon, who’s my mamma, isn’t up yet, so I had 
to come alone. Is there anything else you'd like to know, 
little boy?” 

Billy was very much abashed at thus having a question 
answered before he had asked it, and especially by a young 
lady whom he had never met. But there was one thing he 
wanted to know very much, so he said politely: 

“Yes, thank you. I should like to know why the Equine 
Ox sings when he is unhappy.” 

“Oh, that’s so people can tell he’s the Equine Ox,”’ said the 
Evening Star. ‘‘He always does things backward. When 
he’s very angry he rolls on the ground and roars with 
laughter. When he’s pleased about anything he weeps 
bitterly, and when he’s unhappy he sings.” 

“There he is now,” said Nimbus, who had been listening 
intently. ‘‘Don’t you hear him?”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 





“With a Great Crackling Noise They 
Shot Into the Void” 








S AN old cod- 
A ger without 
cack OF 
child I had looked 
forward to the 
visit with a good 
deal of pleasure, 
and upon my ar- 
rival, two days before Christmas, it was with a feeling 
of almost grandfatherly calm and pride that I wandered 
about my brother’s house with the hand of my seven-year- 
old nephew in mine. a 
“Bob,” said I—he was named for me—‘“ which chimney 
will Santa Claus come down?” 
“Santa Claus!” said he. ‘‘Huh! I guess you’ve never 
grown up.” 
“‘Growed up, I suppose you mean," I replied. ‘Little 
boys say ‘growed up.’ I used to.” 





DRAWN BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


WES ‘‘ Nowadays,” said my brother’s wife, ‘‘it is not con- 
sidered a good thing for children to talk baby-talk. It 
makes it more difficult for them to speak correctly after- 
ward. And it tends to limit the vocabulary.”’ 

““T see,” said I. ‘‘Well, Bob, you think I have never 
matured, eh?” 

He hesitated. 

“Santa Claus,” he explained, ‘is your father and mother.” 
And he added, as if too exclusive a definition might possibly 
be indiscreet: ‘‘Or your uncle. Or anybody that gives you 
anything for Christmas.”’ 

“* And when did you find that out?” 

““Oh, my—years ago!”’ he replied. 

“Well, well,” said I, ‘‘what remarkable young fellows 
you are in this generation! When I was your age—my 
sakes! there was Santa Claus, and Cock Robin, and Jack 
the Giant-Killer, and the Old Man of Tobago—why, I 
believed in all of them. And do yet.” 

‘* Aw, Uncle Robert!” 

“Sure! I believe in’em. You can’t fool me telling me 
that there isn’t any Santa Claus. I know better than that. 
If there isn’t how does it happen that they have pitchers of 
him?” 


“Aw, Mamma, Uncle Robert says ‘pitchers’! You 
mean ‘pictures,’ Uncle Robert.” 
, , : 
“Well, pictures then. And some of ’em show him 


a-comin’ right down the chimley too!” 

“Chimley! Aw, Uncle Robert, you mean ‘chimney’!”’ 

“Well, chimney or chimley—whichever it is. My gra- 
cious, but you pick a fellow up so! Why, you’re the 
rearingest-tearingest dictionary fellow I ever did see!”’ 

Bob giggled rapturously. 

“You talk like Terence.”’ 

“Who's Terence?” 

‘“Why, he’s the ashman’s boy.”’ 

‘‘Well, I’m a boy.” 

‘* Aw, Uncle Robert!”’ 

“Well, 1am! That’s how I happen to believe in Santa 
Claus.” 

“You must be a little boy then. Only little kids believe 
in Santa Claus. But how can you be a boy, Uncle Robert ? 
You're tall and skinny. And your hair’s gray. And you 
wear spectacles. And your nose is four inches long.”’ 

‘*Robert!’’ cried my brother’s wife. 

‘*By George!” said I; ‘‘ hadn't thought of my nose, Bob! 
And it’s funny, but the more I can forget my nose the more 
of a boy Iam every time. Yes, sir!”’ 


ZS And at that I grew pensive, I suppose, which my 
nephew interpreted accordingly. 

“Don’t think of it any more than you can help, Uncle 
Robert,’’ he gravely urged. ‘‘I like you to bea boy and talk 
like Terence.” 

“‘Terence,”’ said I, ‘‘must be a good deal of a man, Bob. 
Does he believe in Santa Claus?” 

‘‘Naw. He doesn’t believe nothing.”’ 

‘“My stars!” I exclaimed involuntarily; ‘‘what a set of 
young skeptics you youngsters are!’’ And it set me to 
thinking and to comparing my own more credulous and 
imaginative and, as it appeared to me, more poctic child- 
hood with that of Bob—who, noting my abstraction, 
concluded that I was on my nose again. 

‘Aw, come on, Uncle Robert! I guess it’s only three 
inches anyway. Or three and a half. Why don’t you 
measure it?” 

‘Heaven forbid! My dear Robert, I should never be 
a boy again. It would spoil one of my dearest illusions— 
dreams—stories, you know.” 

**Do you have stories?”’ 

y 

*‘Oh, yes! You see, not having any little boy of my own 
I have to tell stories to myself—and then, of course, I have 
to believe them. And that’s how I manage to be a boy so 
much, in spite of my—what you mentioned.” 

‘*You mean your ——” 

‘Just so.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell me a story then, Uncle Robert ?”’ 

‘‘What’s the use?) You wouldn't believe it.”’ 

‘“Ves, I would.” 

‘‘No, Bob. You and the ashman’s boy, you don’t believe 
anything. And the only story I can think of just now is 
about Santa Claus—so what’s the use?”’ 


‘ 


GZS “I'Il tell you, Uncle Robert! You tell it to Billy” (Billy 
was the bull-terrier—just then watching me from the rug 
with the corner of one glassy eye), ‘‘’cause he'll believe 
anything, Billy will. And I'll just listen.’’ 

“All right,”” | replied, more cheerfully; ‘I’m glad to 
know that there is some faith left in the world.””. And 
thereupon, addressing myself exclusively to Billy who, in 
spite of his master’s recommendation for credulity, appeared 
at first to entertain a sniffing suspicion of my calves, | 
began: 

“ Billy,” said I, ‘‘there are only a few of us left—you and 
1 and several other dogs—but we'll never give in. Never! 
We'll scratch to the last flea—eh, Bill?—on this here ques- 
tion of Santa Claus. You know there is a Santa Claus 
because you always sleep with one eye open; while other 
folks -[ mention no names, but those that have ears let 
em hear is what I say—sleep with their two lids tight as 
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blacking-boxes. Which is why they don’t know as much 
as they think they do. 

‘*But how do I know that there’s a Santa Claus? Well, 
now, that’s just what I’m a-pawing around to get at. 
That's the bone of the whole matter. And I’ve buried it— 
and I know where. And you'll know, too, if you'll keep your 
glass eye open, Billy.” 

‘‘Say, Uncle Robert, did you know that a bull-terrier 
would eat bumblebees? Billy does.”’ 

I turned severely upon my nephew. 

‘‘Who’s a-telling this story anyhow? I haven't said 
anything about bumblebees, have I? And the bargain was 
that you were to sit still and listen. I’m talking to Billy.” 

And I continued. 

‘As I was saying when the cat came in ——”’ 

ZH But here again the story was interrupted, for at the 
word “cat” Billy was on his feet in an instant, scouting every 
chair and doorway in the room and whining miserably at 
the empty air. And I was forced, in some humiliation, to 
call upon his master before I could restore a proper literary 
atmosphere. 

““Not to detain you unnecessarily,” I began again with 
a flourish of irony which was lost, I fear, upon those three 
ears listening to my tale—the fourth was on the ghostly 
cat—‘‘and to make a long story as short as possible, I'll 
begin in the middle. You know yourself, Billy, how it feels 
to hear things that you can’t see—especially at night. 
Many’s the dark night I’ve put my head under my blanket! 
And this was a par-tic-u-lar-ly dark night—black as a stack 
of black ——” 

I paused in time. 

‘—— pussies,” said I. “It was winter, but there wasn’t 
any snow or moon or stars or anything—just black. You 
couldn’t see your paw before your nose. It had rained and 
rained, and the old weather dogs said that there never had 
been such a winter since the flood, and that Santa Claus 
would have to beg, borrow or steal a boat somehow to bring 
his presents in, and trade his reindeer for two or three pairs 
of ducks.” 

‘‘Or swans,”’ my nephew interposed. 

I gave him one look and went on as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Well, | was a puppy then and pretty anxious, I tell you, 
Bill, about how things were coming out. I wanted a gun 
and a sword and a pistol and some jackstraws and a pencil- 
sharpener and a cornucopia of dog-biscuit ——”’ 

““Aw, Uncle Robert!” 

‘‘Dog-biscuit,’”’ I repeated firmly, ‘‘and I don’t know 
what all—and the question was, how on earth they would 
get there in all that rain? But the night before Christmas, 
in the middle of the night, just when it was darkest, I sat 
up—in my box. Sat right up! I couldn’t help it. 1 didn’t 
know what I was doing. I just found myself sitting right 
up on my hindlegs—with my ears up, and my hair too!— 
listening, and ju-ust getting ready to bark when, holy 
cats! i 


ZS But there, of course, the story stopped until we could 
induce that Bill-dog to lie down again. His master had been 
right. His credulity was something marvelous. He would 
have believed anything, that dog would, and now lay at my 
feet, both ears up and both eyes open, with an expectancy 
that was indescribable. Never was a dog so interested in a 
story —so engrossed as Bill was from that time forth. Here, 
apparently, was a tale after his own heart—so realistic that 
he felt himself actually living the scene described and fairly 
panting for the solution of the mystery. He had his own 
notion, too, as to how it was to end, and every nerve and 
muscle was in readiness for the catastrophe. 

‘“And what happened then, Uncle Robert ?”’ inquired my 
nephew. 

“Well, Bill,” said I, ‘‘who do you suppose it was? I 
guess you know, all right. And if you know and I know 
what’s the use of ——”’ 
“But you said you'd tell!” cried an agonizing voice. 
“You promised !”’ 

‘‘My dear,” I replied as patiently and as gently as possi- 
ble, ‘‘this story is between Billy and me. You're distinctly 
on the outside of the big tent—understand ?—and if you 
want to see this show without peeking through the canvas— 
the performance is about to begin—you will just please step 
up and buy your ticket in the regulation manner.” 

My nephew stared at me, halfway between smiles and 
tears. (I could have hugged the boy.) But when he saw 
I was in earnest, ‘‘I haven’t got any money,” he said 
sheepishly. 

‘Well, what have you got then? What’ll you give us to 
let you in?” 

“T’ve got this’’—doubtfully producing a nickel whistle 
that worked with a piston. 

“All right,’’ said I, pocketing the whistle out of his 
reluctant fingers. ‘‘That’ll do very nicely. Come in. Sit 
next to Bill there.” 

And from that moment mortal story-teller never had 
two more attentive, open-cyed, open-eared, open-mouthed 
listeners than I. 

““Where was I?’’ I asked. 
I was sitting up in bed 4 

“‘Getting ready to holler,” cried Bob, hugging 
a kind of ecstasy. 

“Humpf!” said Bill—or 
grunt, half whine. 

“Yes,” said 1, ‘‘and right there in the dark—for by this 
time my eyes were getting used to it and could make out 
the dim outline of things just a little —I saw ——”’ 

“Santa Claus!”’ cried Bob. 


“Oh, yes! 1 remember now. 
silly in 


something very like it—half 


\24 I looked at my nephew in some surprise. His face was 
glowing—and there was something so human about that 
beautiful, unconscious ardor of his that I loved him the 
better for its inconsistency. 

“Well, that’s what I thought,”’ I replied, ‘‘as I sat there 
in bed, holding my breath and listening—and listening! 
; And holding my breath! And, now and then, you 
could hear a little tinkle—and then a little chink ; 

“That was the sword!” cried Bob. And at this unex- 
pected explosion Billy jumped nervously. 





‘*And then,’’ 
said I, lowering 
my voice, ‘‘every- 
thing would be as 
quiet as the grave. 
oo ome oes 
you couldn’t hear 
yourself think! 
But only for a minute. 





And 


Or maybe two minutes. 
ed you’d hear another little jingle —and another little 
clic ss 





“Th-that,’”” whispered Bob hoarsely, ‘‘must have been 
the gun! Or the p-pistol!’’ 

“Well, by that time,’’ I continued, ‘‘I was so excited—I 
was so sure that this was old Santa Claus a-rummaging 
around my room that I couldn’t stand it a minute longer. 
I just had to know. So I began to creep out of bed . 

“Golly !”’ cried Bob. 

“Yes, sir! First one foot and then the other down on the 
cold floor. And then I'd edge along and edge along, a-hang- 
ing on to the bedclothes so I could be ready to jump back if 
it shouldn’t be Santy, you know— ’cause, of course, it might 
have been something else for all I knew . and then 
I'd edge along a little farther—and then I’d stop a minute 
to keep from sneezing, ‘cause my nose was itching like 
blazes and my throat tickled so I’d a-just had to cough in 
about a minute. And I didn’t dare breathe—or hardly 
think even. It’s a wonder to me that my heart didn’t give 
me dead away! Well—I'd edged along down as far as the 
footboard and was a-lying low there a minute to catch my 
breath again when, jimminy-cripes!—all of a sudden a big, 
gruff voice, so near me I jumped clean back to the pillow 
and under the blanket, said: 

““* Where's your stocking?’ 

“Just like that! Well, sir, Bob, I was as scared as you 
are now!” 

“Oh, I ain’t scared— much!” my nephew assured me. 


WES “Well, I was,” I confessed. ‘I had swallowed my 
tongue and couldn’t get it up again for a couple of minutes, 
and even then it spluttered so the old fellow had to repeat 
his question. 

‘““*Where’d you say your stocking was?’ 

“And this time his voice wasn’t so rough. He seemed to 
be chuckling-like. So I said: 

““*H-hangin’ to the ——’ 

““*To the what?’ 

***The ch-chair, sir. Don’t k-kill me!’ 

““* Kill you! Thunder! I haven’t got time. I’ve got one 
billion two hundred and eighty-six million four hundred 
and fifty-three thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine 
chimneys to go down before daylight.’ 

“““Ton’t forget the p-pistol, sir,’ I ventured. 

““* Forget nothing!’ 

““*Or the g-gun.’ 

““He seemed hurt at that. 

“** You are the one that forgets,’ said he. ‘I don’t forget 
anybody or anything, at any time. I’m Old Man Memory,’ 
said he. 

““*TDo you g-go to all the houses?’ I asked. 

“‘It was a silly question, of course, but I had to say some- 
thing to be polite. And like many another silly question it 
got a very sensible answer—which | want you to listen to, 
Bob, and never forget as long as you live. For, said he—old 
Santy, said he: 

***T go to all the houses where folks believe in me,’ said 
he. ‘And where they don’t,’ said he, ‘they can get their 
own presents,’ said he, ‘and give ’em to whoever they like. I 
wash my hands of ’em. Yes, sir,’ said he, ‘when I find a 
little boy that doesn’t believe in me why I let his folks look 
after him. He doesn’t get any of my presents—not by a 
jugful!’ said he. ‘You couldn’t hire me to go down his 
chimney !’ said he. 

‘**T believe in you,’ said I. 

“**Or I wouldn’t be here,’ said he. 

***W-why don’t you light thelamp?’ said I. ‘It would be 
easier. And besides I was dying to have a look at him. 
‘You'll find matches on the t-table,’ said I. 

“He never said a word. I thought he was mad, maybe, so 
I said as politely as I could—and I always used to lisp when 
1 was especially polite—‘If you’re hungry, thir, thereth 
c-cookieth in the pantry crock.’ 

‘*No answer. Not a word! And then I listened—and | 
could hear the clock, which I hadn’t noticed before—but he 
was gone. At least I supposed he was, but somehow it was 
so awful quiet there I didn’t dare stir till morning or say 
another word. But when it was light and I could see that 
he was gone, why, then | got up and looked around and, 
sure enough! there was the gun and the sword and the 
pistol : 

““And the jackstraws!” said my nephew. 

““Yes, and the pencil-sharpener ——’”’ 

**And the cornucopia, Uncle Robert!”’ 

“* Ves, of dog-biscuit —all right there in the room.”’ 











ZS My nephew wasaghast. Billy, by this time, had settled 
down upon the hearthrug in a state of utter disgust and 
resignation, his nose laid wearily upon his paws, the half 
of one melancholy eye upon me and one wilted ear just 
raised enough to hear the right word in season, should it be 
spoken—should I by any chance yet rouse myself and with 
an eloquence worthy of the occasion redeem his disappointed 
hopes. 

**But how will he know that I believe in him now, Uncle 
Robert ?”’ asked my repentant nephew. ‘I didn’t last year, 
you know.” 

“*Oh, he’ll know!” I answered. 

And it was only then, when the performance was over, 
that I discovered that the nickel whistle which Bob had 
given me wouldn’t blow, and I handed it back like a bad 
quarter, and with an air of mild reproachfulness that was 
lost on Bob. For Bob, I discovered, was in a bad way. 
Or rather—as I suppose any other revivalist would put it 
he was in a most promising and fertile condition. 

“*He’ll know,” I said, “if you really do believe in him.”’ 

“‘Oh, I do!” cried Bob, his chin quivering and a lump in 
his throat—a convert, if there ever was one. 

But the dog Billy was asleep. 


























clearing was buried to the tops of the fence stakes. 

The old one-story frame house—with its long 
shed, and then the low barn set at right angles to the shed so 
as to form a letter L—was buried nearly to the tops of the 
windows. The roofs, swept clean by the wind, showed black 
against the surrounding whiteness. In spite of the fact that 
the two days’ storm was over and the sun was once more 
shining, the sky was still of a hazy pallor as if it held yet 
more snow to let drop upon the burdened world; and the 
sunlight had no sparkle. Along one side of the clearing the 
snow was heaped in huge drifts, and the fir trees towered 
above it in black ranks, shaken clean; while along the other 
side, under shelter of the forest, all the trees were shrouded 
in white, their laden branches drooping to the ground. 

But however dead and desolate the world outside, there 
was cheer within the house. The main room, which was at 
once living-room, hall and kitchen, was darkened to a curi- 
ous twilight by the drifts of snow that veiled the window 
panes, but the effect was merely to shut out the outer loneli- 
ness and cold. A generous fire of seasoned birch and maple 
roared in the big kitchen stove, from whose wide-open 
“‘draft’’ a red glow spread across the room, flashing on the 
polished tins which hung along the opposite wall and gleam- 
ing capriciously from the white dishes and old blue china 
platters which lined the shelves of the spacious dresser. 


Wits the snow stopped, and the wind, Carson’s 


WH At one end of the long deal table places were set for two, 
it being now nearly noon, the dinner hour in the backwoods. 
At the other end of the table Mrs. Carson—a large, bony 
woman with dark hair drawn back uncompromisingly from 
a kindly but irascible red face—stood ‘‘kneading up”’ the 
tray of dough for her week’s baking. As soon as she could 
get the bread into the oven it would be time to dish up the 
dinner for herself and Amanda. The warm air of the kitchen 
was savory with a smell of corned-beef and turnips from the 
black pot that stood simmering on the back of the stove. 
By the door Amanda was stamping vigorously and brush- 
ing the snow from her blue woolen skirt, using a somewhat 
frayed gray goose wing for a whisk- 
broom. Her bright, flowerlike face 
i was flushed with exercise, and willful 
\ ae, Bee wisps of light yellow hair, escaped from 
re a the thick, blue, home-knit hood which 
\ she wore tied under her chin, curled 
: down across a pair of dancing blue eyes 
and a short, straight, well-modeled nose 
which had a tendency to go up in the 
air. It went up in the air now, with a 
gesture of gay audacity, as she tossed 
her small head to throw back the teas- 
ing curls. Though panting from the 
violence of her exertions she was laugh- 
ing as if she had enjoyed them. She 
had been shoveling paths through the 
great drifts—from the house to the 
barn, from the barn to the well, and 
back from the well to the 
house—a heavy task, but 
one which, in her young 























“Around the Turn of the Road Came Into View a Gigantic Moose, Plowing Triumphantly 
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enthusiasm and her joy at being home again from her 
months of teaching in the distant Settlement, she had 
made a game of. The big wooden snow shovel, with 
lumps of snow still adhering to its wide blade, lay on the 
floor beside her where she had dropped it as she came in. 
‘“There!”’ she cried joyously. ‘‘ That was lots more fun 
than teaching leven times’leven, Mother. Those pathsare 
great. I guess they'll last—till the next storm anyway.” 
Mrs. Carson smiled without looking up as she deftly 
portioned the dough into the deep, black baking-pans. 
‘Well, child, pick up the shovel an’ stand it behind 
the woodbox where it belongs. ’Tain’t changed ye 
none, livin’ there in Brine Settlement an’ teachin’ 
school. Want a little nigger to run ‘round after 
you an’ pick up things same’s you used to?” 
Amanda looked down at the shovel with a 
whimsical air of surprise at its thoughtlessness in 
being on the floor. She gave it a little kick, then 
picked it up and dutifully deposited it in its exact 
place behind the woodbox. Turning to her mother 
with the hopeful expression of one who has earned a 
reward she cried: ‘‘There, Mumzie! And now I 
want my dinner. I’m starving.” 

“It’s been ready this ha’f hour,’’ answered the 
mother, slipping a pan of dough into the oven. ‘You 
jest dish it up, child, an’ L'il be with you in ha’f a 
minute.” 

Amanda plucked off her hood, flung it at a chair on 
the other side of the kitchen, made a pretense of 
smoothing her hair by pushing it up with the palms 
of her hands over both temples, then seized a fork 
and interestedly lifted the cover of the steaming pot. 


WES Just at this moment there came a knock at 
the door. So strange a knock it was that Amanda 
dropped the pot cover, startled; and Mrs. Carson, 
just about to slam the oven door in her brisk way, 
paused and muttered under her breath: ‘Lands! 
What’s that?”’ It was one unmistakable knock, heavy 
and indefinite, but followed by a vague sound as of 
scraping and fumbling. 

Amanda, instinctively daring, took a couple of 
steps toward the door. Then she stopped. There 
was certainly something very ‘‘queer’’ about such a 
demand for admittance. The fumbling and scrap- 
ing continued, punctuated with several light taps 
which somehow sounded unintentional. Then the 
heavy wooden latch half lifted in its deep socket, 
as if something which did not quite understand 
how to work it were tugging at the latchstring 
outside. The delicate hair at the nape of the girl’s 
white neck began to creep. 

““"Mandy, don’t you dare to go for to open that 
door!’’ whispered her mother, stepping nimbly 
around the stove to her side and clutching her arm. 

But under her play of childish willful- 
ness the young girl’s courage was high and 
cool. 

‘‘Nonsense, Mother!”’ she replied in a 
low voice. ‘It’s probably some one nearly 
dead with cold, too far gone to knock 
properly. We must open the door. It 
would be wicked not to.”” But as she spoke 
she ran into the bedroom and reappeared 
instantly with a rifle in her hands. As she 
went to the door she coolly opened the 
breech to see that the cartridge was in 
place, and she snapped it to with a loud 
click that might serve, if necessary, 
for a warning to the visitor. 

Heedless of her mother’s 
vchement commands Amanda 
reached out her left hand to the 
latch, standing well back from 
the door and holding the rifle 
in readiness to leap in a flash 

to her shoulder. But 
before her fingers could 
touch the latch, in a 
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terrifying way it slowly lifted itself clear of the socket and 
the heavy door swung open. Amanda’s first impulse was 
to hurl herself upon it and strive to shut it against the 
mystery. But before she could accomplish this she caught 
sight of the visitor and stopped in amazement. A huge 
moose, with antlers spreading far beyond each doorpost, 
stood before her blocking the whole doorway and hesitatingly 
thrust in his great black muzzle. 

“Shoot it! Shoot it!’ cried Mrs. Carson. “It’s tryin’ 
to git in at us! Shoot it, I tell you!” 

But Amanda, lowering the gun, broke into half- 
hysterical laughter. The tension had been brief but 
severe, and the relief was infinite. She had not realized 
how desperately frightened she was. But she under- 
stood animals, wild and tame, instinctively; and she 
loved them all. She reached out her hand and 
patted the great, appealing muzzle. 

“Shoot him, Mother? Why of course not! Don’t 
talk of such a thing! See how he’s trembling. Some- 
thing has been chasing him and he’s come to us for 
protection. What could it be to frighten a great big 
thing like him?” 


24S Mrs. Carson had recovered herself by this 

time, but she was angry at having been so badly 

frightened. 

“If you hain’t got sense enough to shoot the 
critter, "Mandy, then shoo him out an’ shut that 
door, quick. I'll not have him gittin’ in here an’ 
tramplin’ over things, I tell you. The impidence 
of him! Shut that door this minute. You're lettin’ 
all the cold in.”’ 

Amanda laughed cheerfully. 

“He can’t get in, possibly, Mumzie! See, his 
antlers are wider than the door. I think he must be 
a tame moose who has been petted a lot, so that a 
house means friends and safety for him. Well you’ve 
come to the right place, old fellow. I wish I knew 
what it was had scared you so.” 

The great beast’s flanks were heaving violently 
and he still trembled; but it was plain to Amanda 
that he now felt himself to be with friends. 
Stretching out his ridiculously long, overhanging, 
semi-prehensile upper lip he tried to get hold of a 
fold of the girl’s skirt. The mystery of the lifted 
latch was explained. He had been pulling at the 
string with that inquisitive lip. 

Amanda_ stopped speaking for a moment, 
delightedly inspecting her protégé. Her mother, 
still excited, was just about to return to the 
attack when Amanda forestalled her. 

“Oh, look!”’ she exclaimed, ‘I told you he 
was a tame moose, Mother! He’s been driven in 
harness. Look where it has chafed him on the 
shoulder. How perfectly lovely! I wonder if the 
poor dear would eat some cornmeal!”’ 
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Snatching a plate from the table she ran to the 
meal-barrel and scooped up a double handful of the 
coarse golden meal. Mrs. Carson, half ready to be 
mollified by the idea that the animal was really a 
tame one, looked on doubtfully while Amanda thrust 
the plate of meal under his muzzle. The moose 
sniffed at it, then, not recognizing the smell, blew 
an irresolute blast through his nostrils. The meal 
flew all over the floor and over the front of Amanda’s 
dress. Straightway the moose, appearing to make up 
his mind that this was something good to eat, sank 
on his fore-knees and began greedily licking up the 
yellow particles. The better to get at them he turned 
his head sideways and succeeded in jamming a portion 
of one great antler through the doorway. 

But the sight of the spilt meal was too much for the 
tidy soul of Mrs. Carson, whose jarred nerves, more- 
over, took offense at the gay laughter with which 
Amanda greeted the animal’s delinquency. Darting 
forward with a cry of “Git out o' here, you dirty 
beast !'’ she snatched up the wooden potato-masher 
and, before Amanda could stop her, aimed a furious 
blow at the offender's nose. 

Accuracy of aim, however, was not one of Mrs. 
Carson's strong points. And besides, just at the 
crucial moment Amanda had caught her arm. The 
blow fell, not on the animal's nose but on one of the 
branchy points of the intruding antlers. It was a 
sturdy blow, as the good lady in her vexation had 
meant it to be. But the result of it was so out of all 
proportion to its intent that she recoiled witha horrified 
groan, dropping the potato-masher while Amanda 
wailed pitifully: ‘‘ Mother, Mother, how could you?” 


ZH The moose, startled by Mrs. Carson’s assault, 
had lurched to his feet and withdrawn his head with 
such violence that the antler was torn clear off. It 
fell at Mrs. Carson’s very toes, its raw butt, suffused 
with tiny globules of blood, convicting her amazed eyes 
of an atrocious piece of cruelty. She wrung her hands 
and protested, half crying: ‘‘Oh, ’Mandy, I didn’t 
mean to! How was I to know it would come off 
so easy?”’ 

The victim, however, seemed comparatively unper- 
turbed by his astonishing injury. After giving his 
head a vigorous shake, as if perhaps a bee had stung 
him, he dismissed the matter and once more thrust in 
his nose toward Amanda as if begging her for caresses. 
The loss of his antler he did not appear to notice. 
Then Amanda remembered that this was about the 
time when moose should shed their antlers. Her hor- 
rified face relaxed. She was on the point of bursting 
into wild laughter. But she checked her mirth sternly, 
thinking it advisable that her mother’s penitence 
should endure a little. 

‘Poor critter!’’ muttered Mrs. Carson, picking up 
the shed antler and standing it respectfully against 
the wall and regarding it as if she thought of trying to 
stick it on again. ‘‘Seems to me he’s mighty good- 
natured not to git ugly over a thing like that. Hadn’t 
we better rub some mutton taller on to it, ’Mandy?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t believe it’s worth while, Mother,’’ replied 
the girl. ‘‘ You see, at this time of year there’ll be no 
flies to bother the sore spot. I don’t believe it hurts 
him so very much after all; because, you know, he’d 
have to lose his horns before spring anyway. They 
always drop off some time in the winter; so it isn’t as 
if it would never grow out again.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the woman in a tone of immense 
relief. ‘‘I forgot about ’em sheddin’ their horns. But 
I reckon it must ‘ave hurt all the same. Looks mighty 
red an’ sore. An’ all I can say is I’d ’a’ made more 
fuss than he did if any one had ’a’ done that to me!” 

Amanda broke out into a peal of laughter which 
made the moose draw back in astonishment. 

“Well, well, child,’’ said her mother testily, ‘ you 
know what I mean! Don’t be sosmart. Git your old 
critter tied up in the barn if you’re goin’ to, and don’t 
keep dinner waitin’ all day.” 

Amanda became thoughtful. ‘‘But I don’t quite 
know how we're going to get him there,’’ she answered. 

‘‘Why,” said Mrs. Carson, ‘‘if he was a horse you’d 
lead him. An’ if he was a cow you’d drive him. Now 
which is he? That’s for you to decide, being a school- 
teacher an’ your business to know such things. But 
do be quick about it afore we freeze stiff.’”’ And she 
turned away resolutely to dish up the dinner. 

“‘Of course,’ said the girl with authority, ‘‘he’s 
much more of a cow thana horse. But I think I’ll try 
leading him, all the same. He doesn’t look as if he’d 
be easy to drive. Please hand me that bit of clothes- 
line, Mother, there’s a dear!”’ 


ZS Mrs. Carson complied, and then brought the 
girl her hood and put it on her head impatiently. 
Amanda, with the skill of one who has been brought up 
on a farm, knotted the rope first about the animal's 
neck and then around his muzzle, forming a halter—a 
process to which he submitted with a patient air which 
showed that he was used to it. Then she pushed his 
great forehead vigorously with both hands, to make 
him get out of the doorway. He obeyed at once, 
backing carefully as if stepping between shafts; and 
when she turned to lead him down the deep, narrow 
path to the barn he followed so close that his ponder- 
ous muzzle was thrust over her shoulder. 

They had almost reached the barn when the moose 
lifted his head with a jerk and gave an angry snort. 
Amanda, following his eyes, peered away across the 
white, undulating surface and caught sight of three 
shadowy gray shapes just slinking into the woods. 

‘“Wolves!”’ she remarked to her follower. ‘‘So 
that was what was hunting you, was it? Well you 
don’t seem to be much afraid of them now!’’ And she 
concluded that the slinking beasts had been harassing 
and trailing their great quarry without daring to come 
within reach of his hoofs and antlers until he should 
be too worn out to defend himself. It was evident 
that they had no taste now for following up the venture. 

For a few seconds the moose glared fiercely after 
his vanished foes, then followed his conductor obe- 
diently into the barn. O!d Jerry, the sorrel horse 
whom Amanda had ridden as a child, from his stall 
whinnied inquiringly at sight of the tall stranger; and 
the two red and white cows snorted and backed in 
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their stanchions. But the moose paid them no atten- 
tion whatever. It was plain that he felt quite at home 
in a barn with cattle and horses. Amanda tied him 
beside the haymow where he could help himself; then, 
chafing her numbed fingers, she raced back to the 
house, eager to get in out of the stinging cold. Her 
mother was already seated at the table awaiting her. 

‘‘Won’t that splendid fellow be a great Christmas 
present for Dad!” she cried joyously, patting back 
her rebellious wisps of hair and ha-uly rinsing her 
slim fingers before she sat down. 

“I'd like to know what good he’ll be to him!”’ said 
Mrs. Carson skeptically. ‘‘ With them legs o’ his he'll 
walk right over all the fences an’ eat up everything 
he takes a shine to. I never did see, ’Mandy, what 
you could find so interestin’ in all such outlandish 
critters. Give me a good horse, or a cow that don’t 
jump, or even a dawg, says I.” 

“Well, Mother, I like them too, you know!”’ agreed 
Amanda happily, evading the discussion. 


T WANTED but two days of Christmas, and there 

was yet much to be done in making ready for 
Christmas Eve when, accord'ng to his custom, John 
Carson would arrive home hearty, ruddy and hungry 
after his long trip in from the lumber camps on Black 
River. Mrs. Carson and Amanda had a busy after- 
noon making pies—pumpkin, apple mince—and fry- 
ing in the great pot of sputtering lard an endless array 
of fragrant, goldy-brown doughnuts. The two women 
were little concerned about the storm, which had 
drifted full the narrow, backwoods roads. They knew 
that it would be a storm, indeed, that could hinder 
John Carson on his snowshoes from getting home for 
Christmas. What was forty miles of wilderness trail 
to him even though the mercury should be hovering 
around the twenty-below zero? Unfailing as the 
almanac he would come shouting over the twilight 
fields, kick off his snowshoes at the door and impa- 
tiently wipe the frost from his bearded lips before 
catching wife and daughter to his breast. Neither 
woman was troubled by misgiv:ngs on this score. The 
event of the season would not fail them. 

Occupied as she was Amanda had no time to devote 
to the big stranger in the barn. But when, toward 
sundown, she and her mother went out to milk the 
cows and fodder the stock for the night she found that 
he had managed to knock off his remaining antler, 
probably having felt the uneven weight an annoyance. 
The change which this wrought in his appearance 
met with Mrs. Carson’s hearty approval for, as she 
remarked to Amanda, it made him look ‘‘so much 
more natural-like.””. She went up and stroked him con- 
descendingly; and as he, inreturn, nibbled trustfully at 
her apron with his long, sensitive muzzle, Amanda saw 
that his position in the family was assured. She knew 
that her mother, having once accepted him, would love 
him as she did Old Jerry and the red and white cows. 


WES The following morning was one of blue, un- 
clouded sky and snapping cold. Amanda had intended 
putting the moose in harness to see if he were really 
broken to it. But there was still too much to be done 
in the house. The plum pudding was yet to be pre- 
pared. Instead of the novel and exciting pastime of 
harnessing a giant bul! moose she saw her duty sternly 
pointing her to the task of stoning raisins. With 
a sigh she obeyed; and she managed to get some 
consolation from the raisins themselves, which were 
sweet and plump, the very best that Brine Settle- 
ment could supp'y. 

The dish of raisins was a formidable one, for John 
Carson had always an appetite and liked his pudding 
rich. But before Amanda was halfway through her task 
she was interrupted—and the raisins were forgotten. 

There came a peremptory knock, which was repeated 
before Mrs. Carson could get to the door. The visitor 
proved to be a good-looking young fellow, who picked 
off his snowshoes outside and pulled off his deep 
fur cap ceremoniously as he entered. Mrs. Carson 
hastened to bring him a chair; while Amanda, whose 
hands were conspicuously sticky, pushed back her hair 
with a rounded, white forearm and flashed him a smile 
of cordial welcome. The stranger was dressed in the 
thick homespuns and cowhide “‘larrigans’’ of the 
lumberman, but at his throat, as he threw open his 
heavy jacket, showed a collar obviously fresh and 
obviously linen, w.th a neatly tied four-in-hand cravat. 
He had a strong-featured though boyish face, with 
dark, direct eyes and a close-trimmed brown mustache, 
and from the accents of his greeting Amanda decided at 
once that though he might be from the lumber camps 
he was certainly not of them. 

“‘Won’t you set up c'oser to the fire?’’ suggested 
Mrs. Carson heartily. ‘It’s a right cold day out.” 

““No, thank you, not just yet. My fingers are a 
bit numb!”’ replied the visitor, pulling off his woolen 
mittens and chafing his hands—which, as Amanda 
noted, were strong and well kept. ‘‘You are Mrs. 
Carson, aren’t you?” he continued. 

““The same,’’ said Mrs. Carson, while Amanda, not 
to be quite left out, nodded assent. 

““My name’s Ross—Alec Ross. And I’m just on 
my way in from Donovan’s Camp on Forks Brook. I 
happened to stop in at Crimmins’s—and it was lucky 
I did. I found Mrs. Crimmins desperately ill—pneu- 
monia or something of that sort, I should think. And 
she’s all alone. No one else in the house but her little 
three-year-old boy and her feeble old grandfather who, 
as you know, is almost as much of a care as the child.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Amanda commiseratingly, setting 
the bowl of raisins on the table and going to wash her 
hands. The young man’s eyes followed her with quick 
appreciation. 

“My, but that’s bad!”’ said Mrs. Carson in a wor- 
ried voice. ‘“‘The old man’s pretty nigh stone blind 
an’ deafer’n a post.” 

“I fixed things up the best way I could,’’ Ross 
continued, ‘‘and nowI’m hurrying in to the Settlement 
for the doctor. But you know what that will mean. 
The best I can hope to do won’t get him back there 
before tomorrow morning. It’s dreadful to think of 
what may happen in the mean time. I thought—I 
hoped—there might be some one here who could go 
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over and stay with them till I get back. But I see it is 
impossible. No woman alone could get a team through 
those fifteen miles of drifts that I have just come over.” 

Mrs. Carson wrung her hands. 

“Oh,” she cried in keen distress, ‘‘to think o’ poor 
Nancy Crimmins in sich trouble an’ us not able to lift 
a finger to help her! Quick there, ’Mandy, git Mr. 
Ross a cup o’ hot tea. No, Mr. Ross, you set right 
where you are,’’ she continued with decision, seeing 
that the young man had risen to go. ‘‘ You spare two 
minutes to wait for your tea an’ you'll go the faster 
an’ the farther for it.’ 

As it was yet a good twenty-five miles in to Brine 
Settlement Ross recognized the wisdom of her advice 
and sank back into his chair, rubbing the stiff muscles 
of his calves. But he observed that Amanda was not 
getting the tea. Instead of that she was taking down 
a heavy, coonskin coat from the yellow clothes-press 
by the bedroom door. 

‘*What on airth are you doin’, child?” demanded her 
mother sharply, but with a note of anxiety in her voice. 

‘I’m going over to take care of Mrs. Crimmins till 
the doctor comes,” said the girl quietly. 

“But you ain’t! You ain’t goin’ to stir out of this 
house, "Mandy Carson,’’ decreed her mother. 

Now Amanda was nearly twenty-two years old, 
and it was a matter of general knowledge that her 
control of the rather turbulent school at Brine Settle- 
ment was perfect. Her usually willful mouth was not 
willful at all now, but grave and firm. 

‘““You know very well that I must go, Mother,”’ she 
answered gently. ‘‘Do you suppose I could stay here 
with poor Mrs. Crimmins maybe dying? Stay here safe 
and comfortable—stoning raisins?’’ she went on, with 
a little break in her voice. ‘Please, Mother, get Mr. 
Ross his tea as quick as you can and then come and 
help me get ready.”’ 


There was a finality in this quiet speech that 
brought Mrs. Carson at once to terms. She bustled 
off to get the tea, but at the same time she became 
almost tearful in her excitement. 

‘Oh, why won’t you never listen to reason, 
"Mandy ?”’ she wailed. ‘‘ You was always that head- 
strong! But you'll never git there. You'll git stuck 
fast in the snow. An’ you’ll be frozen stiff, you know 
you will. An’ oh! what will your poor father say when 
he gits home an’ finds you gone? Mr. Ross,”’ she 
cried, turning suddenly to the young man who had 
been watching Amanda with the keenest admiration, 
“‘you speak to her! You tell her she can’t do it, an’ 
hadn’t ought to try. Maybe she’ll listen to a man!”’ 

Alec Ross got up from his seat. ‘‘ Allow me to say, 
Miss Carson, I’m afraid your mother’s right. I know 
just how you feel about it; and if you’ll allow me to 
say so I think your pluck is splendid. But you could 
never get a horse through those drifts all by yourself. 
It’s hard, but [ guess you'll have to give it up.”’ 

Amanda tossed her head defiantly. ‘‘That’s non- 
sense!’’ she declared. ‘‘Don’t you suppose I can go 
on snowshoes just as wellas you if | want to? What’s 
fifteen miles?” 

Ross hesitated. He did not want to alarm the two 
women, living there alone in the vast solitudes. But 
it was plainly necessary to be frank. 

‘‘T’ve no doubt you could do it if you say so,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘But, strange as it may seem, there are 
wolves around this winter. For the last fifty years or 
so, as you know, they’ve been unheard of in this part 
of the country; but now they’ve come back.”’ 

He spoke with an air of having settled the question. 
And Mrs. Carson beamed approval as she set the cup 
of hot, strong tea before him. 

But Amanda answered very quietly: ‘‘ Yes, I knew 
the wolves had come back!’’ Both Ross and Mrs. 
Carson stared at her inamazement. ‘‘ You don’t seem 
to concern yourself much about them!”’ she continued. 

Ross threw back his jacket with a boyish gesture 
and displayed a pair of ‘‘thirty-eights”’ in his belt. 
‘“‘I’m ready for them if they should come along look- 
ing for trouble,’’ said he. 

‘“Well,’”’ said Amanda, ‘I’m really and truly not 
one bit worried about them either. They’re nothing 
but skulking curs, these Eastern wolves. And I’ve got 
my Winchester, a repeater, which I know how to use. 
I’m not thinking about wolves—I saw three of them 
yesterday slinking along the edge of the clearing, and 
they ‘put’ when they saw me. It was they that had 
been chasing my moose, Mother. Well now I’m 
going to hitch up my moose in the pung and see if his 
long legs won’t pull me through the drifts—for I know 
very well Old Jerry couldn’t do it. If the moose fails 
me I'll turn him loose and go on with my snowshoes. 
But I do believe, Mother, it was just for this that the 
moose was sent to us.” 


WZH3 To Mrs. Carson’s deeply religious and somewhat 
superstitious mind this last suggestion carried such 
weight that forthwith, in spite of the dreadful menace 
of the wolves, her opposition vanished. It was ‘‘a sign,”’ 
as she would have called it. But Alec Ross looked so 
amazed that it was necessary to tell him the whole 
story while he drank his tea. He was full of misgiv- 
ings; but he saw that it was useless to try to dissuade 
the resolute girl. So assuming a confidence which he 
was very far from feeling he cheerfully pledged himself 
to meet her next morning at Crimmins’s. Then, pull- 
ing his cap far down over his ears, he slipped his feet 
into the thongs of his snowshoes and went off with the 
long, swinging stride of the practiced snowshoer. 
‘‘He ain’t no lumberman,”’ said Mrs. Carson, eying 
him critically as he went, ‘‘but I reckon he knows what 
he’s about.’” And Amanda, who was pulling on an 
extra pair of thick woolen stockings, agreed with her. 


MANDA was quite right about the moose. He 
had been thoroughly broken to harness. It was 
evident that he had been taken as a very young calf 
and brought up as a pet on some far backwoods farm. 
He was docility itself, and plainly loved to be handled. 
But as he had not been trained to take the bit Amanda 
had to drive him with reins attached to a halter. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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My Experiences in New York 
The True Story of a Girl’s Long Struggle in the Big City 


oe cen no question has been so often asked this magazine by girls as: ‘‘What are 
my chances if I go to New York to earn my living?’’ or by parents: ‘‘What are the 
conditions our daughter will find if we let her go to New York?’’ 

When this recital of a girl’s experiences in New York came to us we felt for the first 
time that in this lay the best answer we had ever read to the question that has so insistently 
come to us for 80 many years. And we recognized in the experiences of this girl not those 
that came to her alone, but those that have come, as we know from personal knowledge, to 


hundreds of other girls. 


No one, unless he has experienced it, can begin even to picture, let alone appreciate, the 
utter and heartbreaking loneliness that is suffered by thousands of self-respecting girls amid 
all the clatter and glitter of New York life. No loneliness is so great or so keen as the 
loneliness in a great city, particularly to a young girl whose goings and comings must 
always be rigidly circumscribed if she is to preserve her self-respect and standing. This 
story is taken directly from life and is absolutely true. 


As Told by the Girl Herself 


ILLUSTRATION FROM A PAINTING BY F. LUIS MORA 


and worse. This we know. 


We are assured that not a New York. 


single experience is colored or exaggerated. Nor were the dangers, the temptations and 
the pitfalls of this girl’s seeking: they could not be foreseen nor guarded against. It will 
be said by some that it is not necessary for every girl to go through what this girl has. Not 
every girl, itis true, but ninety out of every one hundred girls encounter these terrific dangers 


Some will take offense at the frankness of this human document: it is, without ques- 
tion, the most outspoken experience ever published in this magazine. But it must be 
so if the facts are to be told and the real conditions truthfully pictured. We believe 
that the good this story of a girl’s life will do to thousands of girls throughout the country, 
and particularly in acquainting parents with the real conditions as they exist in this big, 
cruel and brilliant city, will more than outweigh the jars which the recital will unques- 
tionably give to some sensitive natures who, sheltered in quiet homes, do not realize how 
dangerously widespread is the ambition of thousands of unsophisticated girls to go to 
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Vilf—The End of It All 


HE day after I told 

Jim that I was going 

to move I secured from 
a board directory a list of 
boarding-places and of pri- 
vate families who had 
rooms to let. I was tired 
of a boarding- house table 
and all the dining-room 
familiarities, and the idea 
appealed to me to rent a 
room in a private house 
and then take my meals at 
restaurants. That would 
give more freedom than I 
now enjoyed and more vari- 
ety. e locality I chose 
as the limit for my search 
was far downtown from the 
viewpoint of West Seventy 
— Street, in an old- 
fashioned residential sec- 
tion of the town. It so 
happened that the room 
available at the third ad- 
dress I visited was admira- 
bly adapted to my needs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Raine were 
the only occupants of the 
house they owned, their 
children having long since 
married and set up homes 
elsewhere. They had never 
had strangers in the house, 
but for several reasons had 
decided to rent the large 
front room on the top floor 
if they could find a tenant 
of whom they approved. 


WES They seemed to re- 
gard me favorably and I 
certainly liked them and 
the room. This extended 
the width of the house; 
“southern exposure” to 
the extent of three large 
windows was provided; 
furthermore, the room was 
made more homelike by an 
open fire; there was hot 
and cold water and plenty 
of closet room. In case I 
engaged the room it was to 
be fitted up asa place where 
I could receive my friends, 
although I stipulated for 
the privilege of using the 
reception-room downstairs 
whenever I desired. The 
whole appearance of the 
house was so pleasing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Raine were so at- 
tractive—it did my heart 
good to see such an old- 
fashioned, placid couple in 
New York—and the price 
they set upon the room was 
so moderate that altogether 
I congratulated myself on 
my good luck. 








me from business or he sent 
me a note or telephoned to 
the office; or he left at the 
door a box of candy for me 
or some posies he had picked 
up from some vender on the 
street. They were poor and 
few and usually wilted be- 
fore night, but [ knew they 
were the best he could pro- 
vide—and all that mattered 
was the thought. So, too, 
with his letters: there was 
in them nothing of literary 
charm, no graceful turn of 
thought, no keen comment 
on the day’s: affairs; but 
there was—what no one 
else had written me—the 
sincere, straightforward, if 
often slangy, language of 
affection. 





GS It was in the evening 
I missed Jim most: the old 
house downtown was very 
still. And I found myself 
listening for his whistle 
on the stairs, his light tap on 
the door, his strumming on 
the mandolin. But if it was 
quiet and lonely it gave 
me what I sought, oppor- 
tunity to think. Of mar- 
riage naturally I thought 
much. To me its irrevoca- 
ble nature was appalling. 
How, | asked myself, could 
any human being promise 
before God and man to love 
another human being till 
death parted them? One 
might undertake the minor 
obligations, the providing 
of food and drink, the keep- 
ing up of the paraphernalia 
of a life together, but how 
could any human being 
promise to love another all 
his life? The right way, 
so it seemed to me, was to 
go slowly in the first place. 
But no matter how slowly 
the pair proceeded in the 
conventional pathway to the 
altar, how could a woman 
ever ascertain the true na- 
ture of a man, or a man 
ascertain the true nature 
of a woman, until after 
marriage ? 

With some men I could 
understand that some 
women would have little 
doubt. I could easily im- 
agine conditions in which I, 
too, should rejoice to intrust 
my whole life to the guid- 
ance of another and with 
him go forward without 
questioning or fear. But it 
was not an imaginary case 
that confronted me: my 








When we reached the 
point of references I men- 
tioned the name of the organization by which I was 
employed. Mr. Raine said the name after me and exclaimed: 
‘“Then you must have known Mrs. Grey?” 

“Mrs. Grey?” I cried joyfully. ‘Indeed I did! I was 
her secretary for five years. I owe everything to her.” 

‘‘That’s enough for us,” said Mr. Raine, turning to his 
wife. ‘‘Isn’t it, Mother?” 

‘‘ Mother,” agreeing, smiled at me. ‘‘ What a small world 
it is!” she mused. ‘‘We didn’t see so much of Mrs. Grey of 
late years after she started that society. But when her 
husband was alive we used to meet them often at my oldest 
daughter’s. She and Mrs. Grey were very intimate till 
my daughter went out West to live.” 

We made the bargain then and there, and on my way to 
the uptown elevated station I inspected the restaurants 
the Raines had recommended as being convenient and 
low-priced, 


ZS The coming interview with Mrs. Tate, my landlady, I 
dreaded all the way uptown. But it was comparatively easy, 
after all, and I suspected by the way she looked at me from 
out her shrewd, kind eyes that she understood I was leaving 
her house to get away from Jim. At all events she and 
I parted on the best of terms. 

To Jim himself I made it clear that he could call on me 
only once a week; the more he objected the more firm was I. 


It was Tuesday when I left the house after insisting 
that he should not go downtown with me. ‘‘Good-by till 
Sunday,” was my final word. 

“T give you fair warning I'll be there Sunday,” he 
responded glumly, “early in the afternoon.” 


WEZH When I left the office at half-past six on Thursday Jim 
was outside waiting for me. I knew he caught the look of 
pleasure that swept over my face at first sight of him, for 
it was reflected in his own expression, and I fear the frown 
I tried to muster afterward had little influence. I walked 
toward him very slowly. ‘I told you Sunday, Jim,” I said. 

“You told me I could call Sunday,” he admitted. “ But 
there’s nothing to prevent my taking a walk uptown after 
a hard day’s work. You don’t own the streets, you know. 
And you said yourself that a bookkeeper’s job called for a 
lot of outdoor exercise.” 

‘But I never could get you to act on it before,” | reminded 
him. 

“It’s different now,” he explained. ‘‘ You claimed you 
were going to walk home from the office every day and it’s 
up to me to see if you keep your word.” 

That made me laugh, but none the less it touched me when 
he said: ‘‘Say, Honey, it’s awful lonesome without you.” 

Although Jim called on me but once a week I saw him or 
heard from him almost daily. Either he walked home with 


problem was Jim Wolcott. 

Was he the kind whom 
marriage — marriage with me, at least—would develop? 
Some men are steadied by responsibility. Would it be so 
with him? He was not yet twenty-four, a dear, clean, 
sunny boy; but—I looked it in the face—as weak as water. 
More and more it seemed to me that some preliminary 
knowledge of the relation for which marriage stood, some 
understanding of the influence which, as his wife, | should 
exert on Jim’s character, was indispensable to courageous, 
intelligent assumption of lifelong responsibilities. If ever 
I was to be qualified to judge what was right for me to do 
it seemed to me the time was now. I had only myself to 
give this boy; if the gift would help him on all sides of his 
life I asked nothing more. 


ZH This was the conclusion I reached by Christmastime. 


I have said that Jim called on me once a week after | moved 


downtown. To be sure that did net cover all our meet- 
ings; there were frequent walks, as well as talks over the 
telephone and an occasional dinner and theater But Jim 


complained that only one evening call a week was “‘hard 
lines.” I found it so myself and, by November, Wednes- 
day evening as well as Sunday had been set ‘aside for him. 
Thanksgiving Day was his, “by virtue of the President's 
proclamation,” he declared; and when Christmas and New 
Year’s were near at hand he announced that each holiday 
was to include the evening preceding it. ‘A fellow always 
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spends | Christmas Eve and New Year's Eve with his 
family.”” After a pause he added, “I haven't anywhere 
else to go.” 

At this reference to his homelessness I relented. “All 
right,”’ I said. 

He was not slow to follow up the advanté ige he had 
gained. ‘And I don't see why you won't marry me right 
now.” 

“We can’t get married now. Whether we ever can 
depends upon yourself.” 

“Well, I don’t see what more I can do,” he argued. 
‘Here | am, as steady as a clock; and what do vou think, 
Duchess?” He put his hands in his pockets, thrust out 
his chest and strutted up and down the room, ‘I’ve 
started a bank account.” 

I ran to him and seized the lapels of his coat. “‘ Honest, 
Jim?’ 

“Sure thing, ” said he. 
mercenary! 

“Oh, it’s not so much the money! It’s the fact that 
you can save.’ 

‘‘How much do I have to save before you'll hitch up 
with me? Of course, if you’re waiting for me to blossom 
out into a millionaire you may as well go to the convent 
now.” 

I made no reply. The idea suddenly occurred to me 
to speak to Jim at once of what had been in my heart 
for so long. So presently I told him how it seemed to me 
that some preliminary understanding of the influence we 
would have on each other was indispensable before we 
took such an irrevocable step as marriage; that the only 
way I could think of was for us to make a test, a trial 
of each other exactly as if we were married except that, 
of course, there could be no home together, no established, 
recognized place in the community. But for these very 
reasons it behooved us never to lose sight of what was 
symbolized, and I hoped that the rest “would follow in 
good time. He listened intently. ‘But unless such a 
test means the same to you that it does to me,” | 
faltered at the end, “why, it could never be. If you 
don’t look at it as I do ie 

“But Ido! What you say isso.” Then I felt his arms 
around me. “Oh, I love you, want you, dear,” he said, 

‘on any te rms! 

I pushed him back and for an instant looked straight 
into his eyes. ‘‘ Will you be good to me?” I cried. ‘ Life 
has been so hard. Will you, “yim?” 

“Twill. Always.” In his broken voice the words had 
all the solemnity of a marriage oath. 


‘And.you pretend you're not 


2465 For the next three months there was happiness, or 
at least something more like happiness than I had ever 
known before. In the office I was able to turn off more 
work than formerly, and what had been difficult of 
accomplishment before was like child’s play now. In my 
relations, too, with those whom I saw daily in the routine 
of business the cordiality | manifested now was spon- 
taneous, not assumed; the sympathy for others, which 
grief had taught me in past years, joy intensified. I was 
surer of myself, and while more efficient I was gentler, 
too. All this, I take it, followed because for the first time 
in my life asa mature woman I was living more normally 
than ever before. I was in better spirits and had more 
hope for the future. 

We were planning to be married in June. Jim had 
arranged for his vacation then and I knew I could get 
away; so we were to have a honeymoon, “‘like other 
folks,’’ Jim said. ‘‘And then when we come back to little 
old New York you can’t send me home at a quarter of 
eleven at night. This plant,” and he gazed proudly 
around the room, “will be mine.” 

Early in April Jim told me one evening that he must 
purchase a new suit of clothes; at the naiveté of his 
remarks I smiled, and that spurred him on toa comparison 
of his circumstances with my own. ‘‘Of course it’s easy 
enough for you to get all the glad rags you want.” 
This was not so; it was necessary for me to consider all 
expenses most carefully. ‘But I tell you what, it’s a 
different proposition for a chap like me that’s overworked 
and underpaid. I ought to have had a raise New Year’s, 
but the boss has got a grudge against me. The tight- 
wad!”’ Then glancing at the clock: ‘‘and about this time 
I suppose he’s feeding his face at Delmonico’s!”” There 
was a pause. ‘Hope he chokes,” said Jim. Presently 
he continued: ‘‘Say, Duchess, there’s one suit, a corker, 
at Ross and Perley’s, and a bargain at that. But I had 
to pass it up. I counted my roll of one spots over and 
over to be sure some of ’em hadn’t stuck together, but 
nothing doing! Every blamed time I was short ten iron 
men.’ He sighed. ‘‘ That suit sure did make the rest 
look like a fire sale and I didn’t separate myself from any 
coin. And now I might as well go over to Eighth Avenue 
and give up for one of those ‘l—used—to—be—$9.67: 
take—me—home—today—for—$7.53’ outfits. I'll look 
as if I had just escaped from the foolish house. But what 
does that matter when,” with a sardonic smile, ‘I can 
please you by putting a few cents in the bank?” 

I laughed. ‘Don’t be silly, Jim.” 

““Well’’—he assumed an air of injured innocence 
‘‘you’re always preaching economy. But I notice you 
sport some high-priced togs yourself.” 

“‘T never buy what I can’t pay for,”’ I replied. 

‘I can pay for it all right,” said Jim. ‘Only I can’t 
pay till Saturday. And by then it will be gone.” 

There was more in the same strain. | knew what he 
was driving at, and in my eyes it was humiliating to us 
both; still I hated to have him lose the opportunity to 
secure a bargain (he had excellent taste and good judg- 
ment in such matters, too) for lack of the loan I could so 
easily supply. ‘‘ Don’t talk about it any more,” I said at 
last. ‘I'll let you have the money till Saturday.” I went 
to the desk and wrote him out a check for ten dollars. 

He accepted it without embarrassment, merely saying: 
“You'll be mighty proud to walk up Riverside with that 
suit Sunday afternoon.” 


WES Two evenings later brought Jim in the new suit; he 
looked very handsome and gave me an amusing account 
of his experience buying it. ‘‘And now,” he said at the 
close of the recital, ‘‘ I’m going to take you up to Reiner’s,’ 
mentioning a restaurant which I knew by reputation as a 
haunt of near-Bohemians, ‘‘and blow you to a feed.” 

“Why, I’ve been to dinner 

“It’s a good thing you have,” he observed. ‘It’s not 
the eats that folks go there for. It’s the dippy crowd of 


regulars and the talk and the songs—the whole shooting- 
match. And oh, joy, it’s cheap! So prink up a bit and 
we'll christen the new suit.” 

Jin: and I both liked people, and we had the same zest 
for novelty and spent many hours in quest of quaint and 
inexpensive places of amusement out of the beaten track. 
So I went. 


ZS I had long known that Jim was careless about money; 
he himself said he was ‘‘unfortunate.’’ But to me hereto- 
fore his carelessness—or misfortune—had not been repre- 
hensible. The fact, however, that he was willing to 
accept a loan from me in order to purchase a new suit 
of clothes gave me food for thought. I supposed that, of 
course, rn first thing he would do on Saturday when he 
received his pay envelope would be to hurry to my house 
to repay the loan. In this I was mistaken. He did come 
early Saturday evening, but he said nothing of any indebt- 
edness. Instead he rushed in and waved a couple of 
theater tickets before my eyes and as proud as Punch 
announced: ‘We're going to a show uptown. Hustle 
on your hat, the new one, Kid.’ 

As usual I fell in with his plan, not even waiting to 
inquire what play he preferred. I made it a point to 
leave everything to him, to cultivate in myself the atti- 
tude of depending on his judgment, of looking up to him 
as the head of the family. But as the evening advanced 
his silence on the subject of the loan was more and more 
incomprehensible. He talked gayly of a hundred other 
things and fished for compliments regarding the fit of the 
new suit. I had avoided all reference to it in the hope of 
sparing him mortification, but | had my trouble for my 
pains. 

Then I began to make excuses for him: he had simply 
forgotten it; any minute he might think of it; his 
grandmother had brought him up so badly that he had no 
sense of values now. But all the same this did not seem 
to me the kind of thing a manly young fellow could forget. 
He had always been generous with me, had spent for me 
far more money than rT wished; e ven now we had as good 
seats as there were in the theater! But I would rather he 
repaid the ten dollars had he never spent a cent for me. 
A loan was not a gift, and it troubled me that he could 
lose sight of the difference. 

“Say, Duchess, you look kind o’ blue tonight,” said 
Jim in one of the intermissions. ‘Don’t you like the 
show! ? Because if you don’t we'll beat it double quick.’ 

‘Just as you please,” said I. “It makes no difference 
to me.” 

“Well, then, suppose we go up to Marx’s and watch 
the crowd and hear the music.” 

I agreed, and a few minutes later we were on Broadway. 


NZH3 Over our little table in the restaurant he gave his 
undivided attention to the denunciation of the play. The 
leisurely methods of the hero in following his eloping wife 
especially roused Jim’s scorn. ‘To call that mutt a hero! 
Why, I'd kill a man so quick he’d never know what 
struck him that took you away from me.” His tone all 
through the evening had been strange, and there was a 
reckless light in his eyes that I did not then know how to 
interpret. 

‘Well,” said I, laughing a little at the absurdity of the 
idea, ‘“‘ you don’t need to begin practicing just now.” He 
gave me a quizzical look; and with the sense of not 
knowing what was in his mind I explained, still with an 
attempt at lightness, ‘‘ You see I don’t know anybody 
else. You have never introduced me to your friends.” 

‘“Not on your life,” he replied promptly in a tone that 
startled me. ‘Little Jimmie takes no chances.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” I asked, leaning across 
the table. It was still too early for the theater crowd, and 
we were in a corner and could talk without danger of 
being overheard. 

It was some time before he spoke. ‘‘ Duchess,” he said 
at last a little shakily, ‘‘ 1 would no more introduce you to 
an attractive man until you and I have been to the 
minister’s than I would cut off my right hand. I had 
hard enough work to win you, and I don’t propose to 
lose you now.” 

I was so shocked by what he said that I could not 
speak. I only looked at him. 

“Why,” he continued, ‘I don’t see what you take it 
that way for. You ought to feel flattered.” 

“Oh, Jim,” I cried in a low voice, drawing in my breath, 
“don’t you know me any better after all this time? As 
if ‘going to the minister’s’ made any difference! It’s 
the spirit that counts, not the letter of the law. The 
form is nothing.”’ 

“Well, then, if it’s nothing,” he broke out angrily, 
why don’ t you go through the form with me? 

“Jim, dear,” I entreated, ‘‘haven’t I promised to ‘go 
through the form’ in June? Haven’t we made all our 
plans?”” He nodded sulkily. ‘In the face of that,’ I 
went on, ‘I can’t quite understand your attitude tonight. 
A marriage ceremony isn’t going to help if you don’t 
trust me now.” 


WES Jim was still incredulous. ‘‘ You’re a blamed sight 
more attractive than you ever were before,” he said, 
eying me thoughtfully the while. ‘‘That’s what I’ve 
done for you. And New York is full of fellows looking 
for a girl like you, and naturally 

“Naturally what?” I lifted my head sharply. “I 
don’t know what you mean. I don’t see what the 
number of evil-minded men in the city of New York has 
to do with me.” 

‘“Well—it’s this way.”’ He lowered his voice. ‘‘When 
a girl once starts in—like us, you know—she never puts 
a stop toit. If it isn’t one man it’s another all along the 
line.” 

I trembled from head to foot. ‘‘Oh,’’ I moaned, ‘‘ how 
€an you say such things to me? How can you think 
them, Jim?’ 

“*T know what I’m talking about,” he assured me with 
a self-complacent smile. ‘‘I may be only twenty-four, 
but I’m a lot older and wiser in some things than you. 
And seeing that play set me to thinking.’’ For some 
moments he continued in this vein, uttering glibly phrases 
that stuck like thorns. 

I interrupted him with a weary gesture. ‘“‘T wish you 
would take me home. I can’t stand any more of this.” 

We went downtown in silence; but before we reached 
the house Jim’s mood had changed. ‘‘We mustn't 
quarrel, Kid,” he said. “It’s all the fault of that bum 
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play, anyway.” [I made no reply. ‘‘Oh, see here!” he 
cried, nea i in the shadow of some trees in front of a 
tall building. ‘“‘T only said it to find out what you were 
made of, Dorothy.”’ He tried to draw me close. “It was 
nothing but a joke.” 

‘A strange subject for a joke,” said I. 

His sidewise glance betrayed his uneasiness. ‘Well, I 
admit I said too much and I| beg your pardon. There! 
What more can I do? Don’t be unreasonable.” And he 
fell into step again. At the door he said nothing, but 
made as if to come upstairs with me. 

But I shook my head. ‘It’s too late. And besides,” 
I hesitated as if to reconsider what I was about to say, 
“I don’t feel tonight as if | ever wanted to see you again.” 

I saw his eyes turn to me in the dark ard I knew that 
he was angry. The key was in the latch by now, and he 
paused in unfastening the door to say sneeringly: ‘‘Oh, 
you'll get over your mad!” He kicked at the door and 
handed back the key to me. ‘‘And what’s more, you’ll 
be looking for me fast enough.” 

I made no response, but stepping inside the door closed 
it hastily and dragged myself upstairs. I was beset by a 
sodden sense of futility. But I had no feeling of regret for 
the course I had pursued. 


WES Jim mader no attempt to see me on Sunday, the day 
following the conversation in the rest: vurant. But when 
Wednesday evening came I had some misgiving that he 
might appear as usual. Accordingly, that there should be 
no light upstairs to indicate I was at home I went dinner- 
less to bed, after asking the servant who was to be on duty 
at the door to say to Mr. Wolcott, in case he should call, 
that I could not see him. Next morning the servant 
vouchsafed no information and I asked no questions, 
interpreting the silence as sufficient guarantee that Jim 
had not been there. On Friday I left the office early and, 
with the object of eluding Jim should he chance to come 
to meet me, started home by an unaccustomed route. 
He knew my ways so well, and the exactions of my daily 
work permitted of so few deviations from routine, that 
there was little hope of long escaping an encounter if 
he was bent on seeing me. But a glance at the clock 
in a small shop I was passing made me feel sure that Jim 
was still at work, and at this rate of progress I shuld 
be at home long before he left the office. Once there I 
could barricade myself, should such defense be needed, 
by requesting the servants not to admit him to the house; 
that, however, I should resort to only in extremities. 

Soon after this I reached the house, but felt small 
inclination to go indoors. It was absurd to be trying to 
escape from one who was not even in pursuit—to lose 
this opportunity for exercise. So passing my doorstep 
I sauntered over to the corner where our street merged 
into the square and turned up Fifth Avenue. It was late 
in April and the sweetness of spring was in the air; a 
soft, gray afternoon it was, with the sun appearing now 
and then from behind light, fleecy clouds that held no 
hint of rain. [ walked on fascinated by the spectacle of 
the crowded thoroughfare, the splendor of spring toilets 
on parade, the smart vehicles, the profusion of shop 
windows. As I paced slowly on there came over me 
the longing for a settled, ordered existence “like other 
folks,’ for a place, however humble, in the family life 
of the community, for the dignity that marriage gave 
with its implication of sanity, poise, experience. Gradu- 
ally the tide of feeling turned back to Jim. My tender- 
ness for him, our long friendship pleaded for him. I 
couldn’t forget the words he had spoken in the restaurant, 
but J did permit myself to hope that I could make him see 
how unjust they were, could change his attitude. I 
knew I was the stronger of us two, and I felt that the 
strong must bear the burdens of the weak; if he would 
only do his best, would cast off prejudice and trust me as 
I trusted him, the plans for the June wedding need not 
be abandoned after all. 


WEE By the time I got back to the house darkness had 
fallen. There was nobody about when I opened the front 
door. ButasI gained the fourth floor and turned at the top 
of the long flight of stairs to go to my room a streak of light 
underneath my door startled me. But only for an instant. 
““Maggie must have lighted the gas when she brought up 
the ice water,” I thought. Unconcernedly I turned the 
knob to enter, but on the threshold started back. There 
was Jim, his face flushed and angry, standing in the 
middle of the floor. 

‘Early tonight, aren't you?” he sneered. 

I stood for a moment with my hand still on the knob, 
looking intently into his face; then I closed the door 
behind me and leaned against it for support. 

“TI say,” he repeated, “‘ you’re early tonight for you.’ 

Something in his appearance suggested that he had 
been drinking, that he had not kept faith with me. But 
with an effort to keep all sense of this out of my voice I 
said: ‘‘On the contrary, I’m late. I went for a walk.” 

“IT suppose you ‘went for a walk,’”’ he mimicked, 
“Wednesday when you stayed out all night.” 

“Jim,” I said faintly, ‘‘what do you mean?” 

Hecaught my wristanddrew metohim. ‘See here, now, 
you can’t pull the wool over my eyes. I waited for you out 
there on the corner Wednesday night till two o’clock. 
And then—I went to a joint uptown and—drank your 
health. Drunk as a lord I was.” He laughed as a man 
laughs who is beside himself with rage, and he struck me. 

With the suddenness of the blow I reeled. But it was 
nothing compared with the scourging of outrageous 
words which fell upon me. At first I couldn’t speak; I 
couldn’t do anything but cringe away from him. But 
by-and-by, when he paused for breath, I came close and 
plucked at his coat sleeve. 

“Listen, Jim, a minute,”’ I implored. ‘‘ All that time I 
was sound asleep up here in this room. Don’t you see 
that such spying on me is a shame to both of us? I’ve 
always been frank and aboveboard, Jim.” 

He darted a suspicious glance at me. ‘‘How did you 
get home Wednesday, I should like to know?” Giving 
me no chance to reply he continued excitedly: “I 
stopped at the office for you, but they told me you had 
gone; then I walked through this street looking for a 
light up here. I thought, perhaps, you were still mad 
and wouldn’t see me if I asked for you downstairs. 
By-and-by I went over to the restaurant. You weren’t 
there and the cashier said you hadn’t been tnere, so I 
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AON: 
By Ellen H. Richards ‘ 
i: President American Home Economics Association and Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry at 1a 
a + the Massachusetts Institute of Technology i 
a il | 
Fi Hf Mrs. Richards has made the study of economics in the home the work of her life and is therefore especially well Be 
a ae qualified to discuss this subject for the readers of THE JOURNAL. She has been an instructor in Sanitary Chemistry for f 
EOE: many years, and is the author of a number of standard works bearing upon the cost of living, sanitation in the home, food iE 
is values and similar subjects. She has kept in constant touch with the increase in prices, and her knowledge of the question i 
ins gives her words an authority which can be equaled by few writers in the country today. THE EpITor. : 
E. ii 
é é: HE American woman is today buying under the Social improvement means cleaner streets, more inspection of ; i 
a influence of hypnotic suggestion. markets, dairies, factories and shops; in short, more expense for Bi : 
it Bil T The merchant can very well afford to let her vote community living, but a simpler individual life. It costs less ibe ie 
aaa for school committee, or allow her to get up clubs to keep the house clean when streets are clean and rubbish is g Hei Bie ie 
aaa for the promotion of cleaner shirtwaists on the taken away. i Bap bikes 
Bp ge messenger girls; he knows how to make her buy We have changed our standard of necessities from that of our BPR EEE i 
Se aa: that which he has to sell until she has become ‘‘temptable”’ fathers, as well as our standard of permissible luxuries. Taking ae t aa? 
he ey instead of dominant. ’ ; this premise as self-evident to any one who will stop and think } 1 an ' ne 
REE OEE To see things is to want them, from the infant in arms to the we come to the conclusion that our living today must cost more, Bip iET I i 
ae i : man of sixty years. Thescience of creating wants—advertising — regardless of the market fluctuations of gold or labor. We are BEBE 
BRE is almost the controlling factor in modern economics of pro- living on a diet of rarer food and comforts than did the past ; f } E 
BREE duction. Man—or woman—no longer “wants but little here generation, yet we are trying to get these rarer products on the aaa: 1 
a below”; he wants everything he sees and much of that which old income. There is only one way in which we can even hope to Pit poe bap 
Pik ipie he reads about. Most of these things he must give money for: approximate this goal. We must obtain our better food in Big tele! 
FIR RE sip ie! personal exertion will not bring them. Money must be had, larger quantities. We must obtain our increased comforts, our Fie thie 
Baa: Raa and money today is not always the product of personal exertion. higher ideals of sanitary conditions, and our using of time and Riki B RIPE! 
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spends Christmas Eve and New Year's Eve with his 
family.” After a pause he added, “I haven't anywhere 
else to go.” 

At this reference to his homelessness I relented. “All 
right,” I said. 

He was not slow to follow up the advantage he had 
gained. ‘‘And I don’t see why you won’t marry me right 
now.” 

“We can’t get married now. Whether we ever can 
depends upon yourself.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t see what more I cando,” he argued. 
“Here | am, as steady as a clock; and what do you think, 
Duchess?” He put his hands in his pockets, thrust out 
his chest and strutted up and down the room, ‘I’ve 
started a bank account.” 

I ran to him and seized the lapels of his coat. ‘‘ Honest, 
Jim?’ 

‘Sure thing,’ ’ said he. 
mercenary! 

ah, 668 not so much the money! It’s the fact that 
you can save. 

‘‘How much do I have to save before you'll hitch up 
with me? Of course, if you’re waiting for me to blossom 
out into a millionaire you may as well go to the convent 
now.” 

I made no reply. The idea suddenly occurred to me 
to speak to Jim at once of what had been in my heart 
for so long. So presently I told him how it seemed to me 
that some preliminary understanding of the influence we 
would have on each other was indispensable before we 
took such an irrevocable step as marriage; that the only 
way I could think of was for us to make a test, a trial 
of each other exactly as if we were married except that, 
of course, there could be no home together, no established, 
recognized place in the community. But for these very 
reasons it behooved us never to lose sight of what was 
symbolized, and I hoped that the rest would follow in 
good time. He listened intently. ‘‘ But unless such a 
test means the same to you that it does to me,” | 
faltered at the end, ‘‘why, it could never be. If you 
don’t look at it as I do i. 

“But Ido! What you say isso.”’ Then I felt his arms 
around me. “Oh, I love you, want you, dear,” he said, 
“on any terms! 

I pushed him back and for an instant looked straight 
into his eyes. ‘‘ Will you be good to me?” I cried.“ Life 
has been so hard. Will you, Jim?” 

“Twill. Always.” In his broken voice the words had 
all the solemnity of a marriage oath. 


‘“And you pretend you're not 


” 


22S For the next three months there was happiness, or 
at least something more like happiness than I had ever 
known before. In the office I was able to turn off more 
work than formerly, and what had been difficult of 
accomplishment before was like child’s play now. In my 
relations, too, with those whom I saw daily in the routine 
of business the cordiality I manifested now was spon- 
taneous, not assumed; the sympathy tor others, which 
grief had taught me in past years, joy intensified. I was 
surer of myself, and while more efficient I was gentler, 
too. All this, I take it, followed because for the first time 
in my life asa mature woman I was living more normally 
than ever before. I was in better spirits and had more 
hope for the future. 

We were planning to be married in June. Jim had 
arranged for his vacation then and I knew I could get 
away; so we were to have a honeymoon, “‘like other 
folks,”’ Jim said. ‘‘And then when we come back to little 
old New York you can’t send me home at a quarter of 
eleven at night. This plant,’’ and he gazed proudly 
around the room, “ will be mine.” 

Early in April Jim told me one evening that he must 
purchase a new suit of clothes; at the naiveté of his 
remarks I smiled, and that spurred him on toa comparison 
of his circumstances with my own. ‘‘Of course it’s easy 
enough for you to get all the glad rags you want. 
This was not so; it was necessary for me to consider all 
expenses most carefully. ‘But I tell you what, it’s a 
different proposition for a chap like me that’ S overworked 
and underpaid. I ought to have had a raise New Year’s, 
but the boss has got a grudge against me. The tight- 
wad!” Then glancing at the clock: ‘‘and about this time 
I suppose he’s feeding his face at Delmonico’s!”” There 
was a pause. ‘‘Hope he chokes,’’ said Jim. Presently 
he continued: ‘‘Say, Duchess, there’s one suit, a corker, 
at Ross and Perley’s, and a bargain at that. But I had 
to pass it up. I counted my roll of one spots over and 
over to be sure some of ’em hadn’t stuck together, but 
nothing doing! Every blamed time I was short ten iron 
men.” He sighed. ‘That suit sure did make the rest 
look like a fire sale and I didn’t separate myself from any 
coin. And now | might as well go over to Eighth Avenue 
and give up for one of those ‘1—used—to—be—$9.67: 
take—me—home—today —for—$7.53’ outfits. I'll look 
as if I had just escaped from the foolish house. But what 
does that matter when,’’ with a sardonic smile, ‘I can 
please you by putting a few cents in the bank?” 

I laughed. ‘Don’t be silly, Jim.” 

‘“Well’”’—he assumed an air of injured innocence 
‘you're always preaching economy. But I notice you 
sport some high-priced togs yourself.” 

“‘T never buy what I can’t pay for,” I replied. 

‘I can pay for it all right,” said Jim. ‘‘Only I can’t 
pay till Saturday. And by then it will be gone.” 

There was more in the same strain. I knew what he 
was driving at, and in my eyes it was humiliating to us 
both; still I hated to have him lose the opportunity to 
secure a bargain (he had excellent taste and good judg- 
ment in such matters, too) for lack of the loan J could so 
easily supply. “Don’t talk about it any more,’”’ I said at 
last. ‘I'll let you have the money till Saturday. ” | went 
to the desk and wrote him out a check for ten dollars. 

He accepted it without embarrassment, merely saying: 
“You'll be mighty proud to walk up Riverside with that 
suit Sunday afternoon.’ 


ZS Two evenings later brought Jim in the new suit; he 
looked very handsome and gave me an amusing account 
of his experience buying it. ‘‘And now,” he said at the 
close of the recital, ‘‘ I’m going to take you up to Reiner’s,”’ 
mentioning a restaurant which I knew by reputation as a 
haunt of near-Bohemians, ‘‘and blow you to a feed.” 

“Why, I’ve been to dinner.”’ 

“It’s a good thing you have,” he observed. ‘It’s not 
the eats that folks go there for. It’s the dippy crowd of 


regulars and the talk and the songs—the whole shooting- 
match. And oh, joy, it’s cheap! So prink up a bit and 
we'll christen the new suit.” 

Jin: and I both liked people, and we had the same zest 
for novelty and spent many hours in quest of quaint and 
inexpensive places of amusement out of the beaten track. 
So I went. 


ZS I had long known that Jim was careless about money; 
he himself said he was “‘unfortunate.’’ But to me hereto- 
fore his carelessness—or misfortune—had not been repre- 
hensible. The fact, however, that he was willing to 
accept a loan from me in order to purchase a new suit 
of clothes gave me food for thought. I supposed that, of 
course, the first thing he would do on Saturday when he 
received his pay envelope would be to hurry to my house 
to repay the loan. In this I was mistaken. He did come 
early Saturday evening, but he said nothing of any indebt- 
edness. Instead he rushed in and waved a couple of 
theater tic kets before my eyes and as proud as Punch 
announced: ‘‘We’re going to a show uptown. Hustle 
on your hat, the new one, Kid.” 

As usual I fell in with his plan, not even waiting to 
inquire what play he preferred. I made it a point to 
leave everything to him, to cultivate in myself the atti- 
tude of depending on his judgment, of looking up to him 
as the head of the family. But as the evening advanced 
his silence on the subject of the loan was more and more 
incomprehensible. He talked gayly of a hundred other 
things and fished for compliments regarding the fit of the 
new suit. I had avoided all reference to it in the hope of 
sparing him mortification, but I had my trouble for my 
pains. 

Then I began to make excuses for him: he had simply 
forgotten it; any minute he might think of it; his 
grandmother had brought him up so badly that he had no 
sense of values now. But all the same this did not seem 
to me the kind of thing a manly young fellow could forget. 
He had always been generous with me, had spent for me 
far more money than I wished; even now we had as good 
seats as there were in the theater! But I would rather he 
repaid the ten dollars had he never spent a cent for me. 
A loan was not a gift, and it troubled me that he could 
lose sight of the difference. 

“Say, Duchess, you look kind blue tonight,’ said 
Jim in one of the intermissions. ‘‘Don’t you like the 
show? Because if you don’t we'll beat it double quick.” 

“Just as you please,” said I. ‘‘It makes no difference 
to me.” 

“Well, then, suppose we go up to Marx’s and watch 
the crowd and hear the music.” 

I agreed, and a few minutes later we were on Broadway. 


NZS Over our little table in the restaurant he gave his 
undivided attention to the denunciation of the play. The 
leisurely methods of the hero in following his eloping wife 
especially roused Jim’s scorn. ‘To call that mutt a hero! 
Why, I’d kill a man so quick he’d never know what 
struck him that took you away from me.” His tone all 
through the evening had been strange, and there was a 
reckless light in his eyes that I did not then know how to 
interpret. 

“Well,” said I, laughing a little at the absurdity of the 
idea, ‘‘ you don’t need to begin practicing just now.” He 
gave me a quizzical look; and with the sense of not 
knowing what was in his mind | explained, still with an 
attempt at lightness, ‘‘ You see I don’t know anybody 
else. You have never introduced me to your friends.” 

““Not on your life,”’ he replied promptly in a tone that 
startled me. “Little Jimmie takes no chances.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked, leaning across 
the table. It was still too early for the theater crowd, and 
we were in a corner and could talk without danger of 
being overheard. 

It was some time before he spoke. ‘‘ Duchess,’’ he said 
at last a little shakily, “I would no more introduce you to 
an attractive man until you and I have been to the 
minister’s than I would cut off my right hand. I had 
hard enough work to win you, and I don’t propose to 
lose you now.” 

I was so shocked by what he said that I could not 
speak. I only looked at him. 

“Why,” he continued, don’t see what you take it 
that way for. You ought to feel flattered.” 

“Oh, Jim,” I cried in a low voice, drawing in my breath, 
don't you know me any better after all this time? As 
if ‘going to the minister’s’ made any difference! It’s 
the spirit that counts, not the letter of the law. The 
form is nothing.” 

“Well, then, if it’s nothing,” he broke out angrily, 
‘why don’ t you go through the form with me?” 

“Jim, dear,” I entreated, ‘haven't I promised to ‘go 
through the form’ in June? Haven’t we made all our 
plans?”” He nodded sulkily. ‘In the face of that,” I 
went on, ‘‘I can’t quite understand your attitude tonight. 
A marriage ceremony isn’t going to help if you don’t 


” 


trust me now. 


WEE Jim was still incredulous. ‘ You’re a blamed sight 
more attractive than you ever were before,” he said, 
eying me thoughtfully the while. ‘‘That’s what I’ve 
done for you. And New York is full of fellows looking 
for a girl like you, and naturally - 

“Naturally what?” I lifted my head sharply. “I 
don’t know what you mean. I don’t see what the 
number of evil-minded men in the city of New York has 
to do with me.” 

‘““Well—it’s this way.”” He lowered his voice. ‘‘ When 
a girl once starts in—like us, you know—she never puts 
a stop toit. If it isn’t one man it’s another all along the 
line.” 

I trembled from head to foot. ‘‘Oh,” I moaned, ‘‘ how 
can you say such things to me? How can you think 
them, Jim?” : 

‘I know what I’m talking about,” he assured me with 
a self-complacent smile. ‘‘I may be only twenty-four, 
but I’m a lot older and wiser in some things than you. 
And seeing that play set me to thinking.’’ For some 
moments he continued in this vein, uttering glibly phrases 
that stuck like thorns. 

I interrupted him with a weary gesture. ‘I wish you 
would take me home. I can’t stand any more of this.” 

We went downtown in silence; but before we reached 
the house Jim’s mood had changed. ‘‘We mustn’t 
quarrel, Kid,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s all the fault of that bum 


“a 


play, anyway.”” I made no reply. ‘Oh, see here!’’ he 
cried, mt in the shadow of some trees in front of a 
tall building. “‘T only said it to find out what you were 
made of, Dorothy.” He tried to draw me close. ‘It was 
nothing but a joke.’ 

‘‘A strange subject for a joke,” said I. 

His sidewise glance betrayed his uneasiness. ‘‘ Well, I 
admit I said too much and I beg your pardon. There! 
What more can I do? Don’t be unreasonable.” And he 
fell into step again. At the door he said nothing, but 
made as if to come upstairs with me. 

But I shook my head. ‘It’s too late. And besides,” 
I hesitated as if to reconsider what I was about to say, 
‘‘T don’t feel tonight as if I ever wanted to see you again.” 

I saw his eyes turn to me in the dark amd I knew that 
he was angry. The key was in the latch by now, and he 
paused in unfastening the door to say sneeringly: ‘Oh, 
you'll get over your mad!” He kicked at the door and 
handed back the key to me. ‘And what’s more, you'll 
be looking for me fast enough.” 

I made no response, but stepping inside the door closed 
it hastily and dragged myself upstairs. I was beset bya 
sodden sense of futility. But I had no feeling of regret for 
the course I had pursued. 


ZS Jim made noattempt tosee me on Sunday, the day 
following the conversation in the restaurant. But when 
Wednesday evening came I had some misgiving that he 
might appear as usual. Accordingly, that there should be 
no light upstairs to indicate I was at home I[ went dinner- 
less to bed, after asking the servant who was to be on duty 
at the door to say to Mr. Wolcott, in case he should call, 
that I could not see him. Next morning the servant 
vouchsafed no information and I asked no questions, 
interpreting the silence as sufficient guarantee that Jim 
had not been there. On Friday I left the office early and, 
with the object of eluding Jim should he chance to come 
to meet me, started home by an unaccustomed route. 
He knew my ways so well, and the exactions of my daily 
work permitted of so few deviations from routine, that 
there was little hope of long escaping an encounter if 
he was bent on seeing me. “But a glance at the clock 
in a small shop I was passing made me feel sure that Jim 
was still at work, and at this rate of progress I shuld 
be at home long before he left the office. Once there I 
could barricade myself, should such defense be needed, 
by requesting the servants not to admit him to the house; 
that, however, I should resort to only in extremities. 

Soon after this I reached the house, but felt small 
inclination to go indoors. It was absurd to be trying to 
escape from one who was not even in pursuit—to lose 
this opportunity for exercise. So passing my doorstep 
I sauntered over to the corner where our street merged 
into the square-and turned up Fifth Avenue. It was late 
in April and the sweetness of spring was in the air; a 
soft, gray afternoon it was, with the sun appearing now 
and then from behind light, fleecy clouds that held no 
hint of rain. I walked on fascinated by the spectacle of 
the crowded thoroughfare, the splendor of spring toilets 
on parade, the smart vehicles, the profusion of shop 
windows. As I paced slowly on there came over me 
the longing for a settled, ordered existence ‘‘like other 
folks,’ for a place, however humble, in the family life 
of the community, for the dignity that marriage gave 
with its implication of sanity, poise, experience. Gradu- 
ally the tide of feeling turned back to Jim. My tender- 
ness for him, our long friendship pleaded for him. I 
couldn’t forget the words he had spoken in the restaurant, 
but J did permit myself to hope that | could make him see 
how unjust they were, could change his attitude. I 
knew I was the stronger of us two, and I felt that the 
strong must bear the burdens of the weak; if he would 
only do his be st, would cast off prejudice and trust me as 
I trusted him, the plans for the June wedding need not 
be abandoned after all. 


WEE By the time I got back to the house darkness had 
fallen. There was nobody about when I opened the front 
door. ButasI gained the fourth floor and turned at the top 
of the long flight of stairs to go to my room a streak of light 
unde rneath my door startled me. But only for an instant. 

““ Maggie must have lighted the gas when she brought up 
the ice water,” I thought. Tune cance I turned the 
knob to enter, but on the threshold started back. There 
was Jim, his face flushed and angry, standing in the 
middle of the floor. 

“Early tonight, aren’t you?” he sneered. 

I stood for a moment with my hand still on the knob, 
looking intently into his face; then I closed the door 
behind me and leaned against it for support. 

“Tsay,” he repeated, “ you're early tonight for you.” 

Something in his appearance suggested that he had 
been drinking, that he had not kept faith with me. But 
with an effort to keep all sense of this out of my voice I 
said: ‘‘On the contrary, I’m late. I went for a walk.” 

“T suppose you ‘went for a walk,’”’ he mimicked, 
‘‘Wednesday when you stayed out all night.” 

“Jim,” I said faintly, ‘‘what do you mean?” 

Hecaught my wristanddrew metohim. ‘‘Seehere, now, 
you can’t pull the wool over my eyes. I waited for you out 
there on the corner Wednesday night till two o’clock. 
And then—I went to a joint uptown and—drank your 
health. Drunk as a lord I was.’”’ He laughed as a man 
laughs who is beside himself with rage, and he struck me. 

With the suddenness of the blow I reeled. But it was 
nothing compared with the scourging of outrageous 
words which fell upon me. At first I couldn’t speak; I 
couldn’t do anything but cringe away from him. But 
by-and-by, when he paused for breath, I came close and 
plucked at his coat sleeve. 

‘Listen, Jim, a minute,” | implored. ‘All that time I 
was sound asleep up here in this room. Don’t you see 
that such spying on me is a shame to both of us? I’ve 
always been frank and aboveboard, Jim.” 

He darted a suspicious glance at me. ‘“‘How did you 
get home Wednesday, I should like to know?” Giving 
me no chance to reply he continued excitedly: “I 
stopped at the office for you, but they told me you had 
gone; then I walked through this street looking for a 
light up here. I thought, perhaps, you were still mad 
and wouldn’t see me if I asked for you downstairs. 
By-and-by I went over to the restaurant. You weren’t 
there and the cashier said you hadn’t been tnere, so I 
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Who 1s to Blame for the High Prices? 


Why Women are to Blame 
By Ellen H. Richards 


President American Home Economics Association and Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Mrs. Richards has made the study of economics in the home the work of her life and is therefore especially well 


qualified to discuss this subject for the readers of THE JOURNAL. 


She has been an instructor in Sanitary Chemistry for 


many years, and is the author of a number of standard works bearing upon the cost of living, sanitation in the home, food 
values and similar subjects. She has kept in constant touch with the increase in prices, and her knowledge of the question 


gives her words an authority which can be equaled by few writers in the country today. 





HE American woman is today buying under the 
influence of hypnotic suggestion. 

The merchant can very well afford to let her vote 
for school committee, or allow her to get up clubs 
for the promotion of cleaner shirtwaists on the 
messenger girls; he knows how to make her buy 
that which he has to sell until she has become ‘temptable”’ 
instead of dominant. 

To see things is to want them, from the infant in arms to the 
man of sixty years. Thescience of creating wants—advertising — 
is almost the controlling factor in modern economics of pro- 
duction. Man—or woman—no longer “wants but little here 
below’’; he wants everything he sees and much of that which 
he reads about.- Most of these things he must give money for: 
personal exertion will not bring them. Money must be had, 
and money today is not always the product of personal exertion. 

From the tramp who refuses to saw wood for a meal to the 
housewife who declines to earn her keep by a study of household 
accounts personal exertion has become distasteful. And the 
result? The cost of living in terms of money has increased, race 
suicide is charged, and society is in a turmoil generally. 

It is no longer respectable to save. Thrift, counting of pennies, 
has gone out of fashion. 

We—the great body of housekeepers—spend more money than 
we did ten or twenty years ago. We have more things to wear; 
we have better things to eat and more kinds; we have more 
rooms to keep clean and more things in them; we of the cities 
have more books and magazines, more clubs and shops. It costs 
a little more for clothes, for downtown luncheons, for carfares, 
for subscriptions and the thousand and one items of civilization. 

I was struck afresh the other day with the simplicity of rural 
life (that life we of sixty years old were brought up in) by the 
remark of a very intelligent club woman: ‘I do not do any house- 
work in the afternoon. When my dinner dishes are put away I 
am free until suppertime.’’ Which one of us city housewives can 
say that, even if we have two maids, or three? 

We have become tied up in the red tape of the community 
promoter, that leader who induces us to do things, to buy things, 
to go to places for our advantage (?) and his. 

American women no longer have minds of their own about 
what they should eat and wear and what they should do with 
their time. They are led on by the plea that it is all “getting. 
up in the world.” 
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The Actual Meaning of Social Advance 


HAT does the social advance mean ? 

loose morals and an envious spirit—pulling down others to 
climb upon them? Or is it better, stronger, happier human 
beings, more intellectual, less sensual ? 

The lesson of the ages is that work, self-denial and a look 
ahead are the elements of race advance. They are just as truly 
the elements of real social advance in acommunity. It will cost 
more in some things, it is true, to advance 
than to remain stationary. Shall the cost be 
in human beings, in the lives of infants, or in 
money, strength and time? We gain strength 
by using strength, not by sitting still. We 
make time count in useful work. We make 
money tell by what it does for us, and not by 
what we do with it. Money does us good only 
as it makes life better worth living, adds to | 
our own or others’ happiness, not as resulting 
in envy and jealousy of all others. 

Softer beds and comfortable chairs may be 
agencies to better living, but not if they tend | 
to laziness and sloth. The man who invented 1} 
safety-pins is responsible for much of the | 
neglect of the needle andthread. It is somuch 
easier to fasten together with expensive pins 
and buckles than it is to take a few stitches. 
Each new fashion adds a little to the cost of 
living. 

The easy way means degeneracy and social 
ruin. If America is to stand a successful repub- 
lic its women must cope with the family budget 
and secure good value for the money they spend. 
Which women’s club will start the crusade for — 
true Home Economics? 


Is it luxury, soft ease, 
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Mrs. Richards 


THE EDITOR. 


Social improvement means cleaner streets, more inspection of 
markets, dairies, factories and shops; in short, more expense for 
community living, but a simpler individual life. It costs less 
to keep the house clean when streets are clean and rubbish is 
taken away. 

We have changed our standard of necessities from that of our 
fathers, as well as our standard of permissible luxuries. Taking 
this premise as self-evident to any one who will stop and think 
we come to the conclusion that our living today must cost more, 
regardless of the market fluctuations of gold or labor. We are 
living on a diet of rarer food and comforts than did the past 
generation, yet we are trying to get these rarer products on the 
old income. There is only one way in which we can even hope to 
approximate this goal. We must obtain our better food in 
larger quantities. We must obtain our increased comforts, our 
higher ideals of sanitary conditions, and our using of time and 
personal effort, through honest community codperation. This is 
not socialism; it does not lead to paternalism; it is plain, every- 
day, American business common-sense. } 

The cost of living must be considered a community problem. 

In these last years I have never once met with a group of 
women where I did not find one among them who was calm in the 
midst of the general flutter because she knew how to make her 
money buy values and not sounds. If women’s clubs would only 
have ‘‘experience meetings”’! 

The temptation to live without taking trouble and yet to keep 
a good appearance in the world is too strong, often, to be resisted. 

It is this human weakness that the trusts are playing upon. 
Not all the combinations in the world could force the American 
woman to buy a product she knew to be valueless. 


Many Women Do Not Know the Real Value of Things 


HEN, too, many women do not buy things because they do not 

know their real value. Asan example, think of the number of 
women who have caught up the shibboleth: ‘I do not use tins.”’ 
The logical answer is: ‘‘Then, my friend, you do not know how 
to feed your family economically.” Dried fruits, too, even the 
despised prune, should help to keep the cost down. But we are 
afraid the grocer will tell, and then Mrs. B will tell Mr. B: ‘Mr. 
A must be losing money; Mrs. A actually bought a bag of 
prunes the other day— and such nice peaches in the market !”’ 

Now perhaps Mr. and Mrs. A prefer to use their money in 
some other way. They may be saving for their children’s educa- 
tion; they may be saving to gratify some pet longing—a jour- 
ney together, a picture, or a set of classics. Why must our 
neighbor conclude that we are on the verge of bankruptcy if 
we do not lavish on the table or on our backs all we have? 

Again the great effect of popular sanitation on the individual 
purse is assuredly not one of economy. Whether or not the 
purchaser of household supplies realizes the great National 
economy of more sanitary and more healthful food he pretty 
surely realizes its cost in the item of supplies. 

Clean milk costs double to produce and trans- 

=) port; the sanitary restaurant means super 

vision: a manicure for keeping the hands in 

order, a throwing out of cracked enameled-ware 

dishes lest the sharp porcelain cause appendi- 

| citis; it demands far more hot water and dish- 

| towels, a discarding of chipped plates and cups 

especially — lodging places for germs. Eachnew 

sanitary notion adds several cents to the daily 

account. It is all surely worth it, but some- 

thing else must cost less to keep the balance. 

What that something shall be differs in each case 
with the circumstances of each family. 

The psychology of advertising has been well 
written up in several of the magazines lately, 
but how much of it have we women taken to 
heart ? 

The schools for salesmanship now being 
established to ‘‘help business’’ will have to be 
met by classes for housewives: ‘“*How not to 
buy what you do not want.’ We have all had 
the experience of asking for a twelve-cent article 
only to be scornfully told: ‘‘We do not carry 
anything below twenty-five cents.” We feel 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42 
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HIE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority obtainable on each side 


‘of such vital present-day questions as touch the interests of women and the family life. 
have discussed will be gladly received by the Editor. 
be extended beyond the two articles given to each topic. 
articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers. 


Suggestions of questions that readers would like to 
But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot 
The magazine assumes absolutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these 


. The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Story of the Wise Men 
as Told for Children 


By George Hoddes, D.D. 





NE night three men were 
C) studying the sky. That 
was their book, whose page 
was wider than the eye could see 
and whose words were shining stars. 
Some say that the three men 
were Kings, and that Isaiah saw 
them in a vision when he said: 
“The Gentiles shall come to Thy 
light, and Kings to the brightness 
of Thy rising”; and that their 
bones may be seen to this day in 
a golden casket in the Cathedral 
of Cologne; but this is only an im- 
agination. Some say that they 
were priests and that their name— 
Magi or Wise Men—means that 
they were ministers of a religion of 
the sun and stars far off in Asia; 
and this is probably true. Some 
say that one was old and one was 
young and one was middle-aged; 
and that one was white and one 
was brown and one was black; and 
that the name of one was Melchior, 
and of another Kaspar, and of the 
third Balthazar; but nobody really 
knows any of these things. 
Afar in the east they were study- 
ing the sky; that, at least, iscertain. 
In those countries people lived 
outdoors. Some of them were shep- 
herds, like the men who saw the 
sky all flaming with the splendor 
of Heaven as they watched their 
flocks at Bethlehem. And even 
in the towns the houses had flat 
roofs, where people went in the 
clear nights to sleep. Thus they 
saw the sky, which is hidden from 
many of us by trees and houses. 











Cesar.’ After the fall of Antony 
he had gained the friendship of 
the Emperor Augustus. But Herod, 
in spite of his strong will and his 
good friends, lived in continual 
fear. He was afraid that he might 
somehow be unseated from his 
throne and lose his power. And 
his fear made him so cruel that 
he had put to death his two sons, 
whom he suspected of conspiracy 
against him. So when the ques- 
tion of the Wise Men came to the 
ears of Herod he was greatly trou- 
bled; and all Jerusalem was troubled 
with him, the people wondering 
what dreadful thing he might 
do next, finding that there was a 
claimant of his crown. 








HE likelihood that the new 

King was the King Messiah, the 
Savior of the World, increased the 
general excitement; for at His com- 
ing—it was said—there should be 
wars and rumors of wars, Nation 
rising against Nation and King- 
dom against Kingdom, the sun and 
the moon darkened and the stars 
falling from Heaven. The King 
Messiah would bring peace, but 
only after great tribulation. So 
everybody was afraid. 

Finally King Herod sent for all 
the chief priests and the scribes. 
“Tell me,” he said, “where is the 
place in which the King Messiah 
shall be born?” 

And the chief priests and the 
scribes looked into the old books 
and out of the prophecies of Micah 








So the bright stars blazed that 
night, and the men watched them 
with wonder and tried to make out what they meant. They 
believed that God had written great shining sentences there and 
they tried to read them. They noticed that the stars moved, rising 
and setting, and that some of them wandered about over the sky. 
That puzzled them greatly, as it would puzzle us if some of the 
words in our books should leave the lines and walk about the page. 
These new positions of the stars seemed to the men to mean that 
God was sending them new messages, telling the world great tidings 
which all men ought to know—if they could only make them out. 
But they could not make them out. 


DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


N THE midst of the mystery two things seemed sure. One was a 

connection between stars and Kings, and the other was an expecta- 
tion among many people of a new King, who should be the Savior of 
the World. In the distresses of a hundred wars the men of many 
lands were looking for the coming of the Prince of Peace; in the 
country of the Jews they were expecting Him as one expects a 
traveler by sea whose ship is due. Balaam, who himself was a wise 
man of the East, had said in a vision: ‘I shall see Him, but not 
now; I shall behold Him, but not nigh; there shall come a star out 
of Jacob, and a scepter shall arise out of Israel.” 

Now for some months the stars had been conducting themselves 
strangely. Two of them—Saturn and Jupiter, we call them—had 
come close together. There they stood gleaming in mysterious 
splendor. And the Wise Men watched them. And at last, one 
night, between these two bright stars appeared a third, a new star, 
colored and shining like a jewel. When the great astronomer, 
Kepler, saw that sight in 1604 he thought at once of the Wise Men. 
As for the Wise Men, gazing at the sky in joy and wonder, they 
thought at onceofthe King. ‘‘ Come,” they cried one to another, “let 
us go and find the King!” 

So they made themselves ready for a long journey with provisions 
for the way, and camels to carry them, and servants to attend 
them, and gifts to give the King. One brought gold; one brought 
frankincense, which when it is burned makes a fragrant smoke; one 
brought myrrh, such as was used for perfume by the King’s 
daughter in the psalm, whose garments smelled of myrrh, aloes 
and cassia—gold for the little King’s father, myrrh for the little 
King’s mother, but frankincense, meaning prayer and worship, for 
the King himself. 

Away they went, then, with these gifts, over the hills and over the 
dales, across the deserts, miles and miles, keeping to the west. For 
the west was the land of expectation. The glory of the nations of 
the east had faded; their great Kings had been defeated; their 
ancient cities had been taken. Out of the west had come Alexander, 
conquering the world; at whose birth, according to Cicero, the wise 
men of that age had seen a star. Out of the west the new King of the 
World would come. The Wise Men kept their camels headed to the 
west. And the new star shining overhead beckoned to them, so they 
thought, and led them on their way. 


NE day, as morning began to dawn after a night of travel, they 

looked into the sky and, behold, the stars were out of sight! 
The clouds had drifted in and hid the stars, or the sun had risen up 
and made them dim; anyhow they lost sight of the guiding star. 
They had been steering by the stars, as if the sands of the desert had 
been the waves of the sea, but the stars had failed them. However, 
as they went on in doubt which way to turn, they came in sight of 
the walls of a city. And there, at last, was Jerusalem. The very 
place! ‘“ Here,” they said, “we shall find the King.” 

And in they came, their camels making a commotion in the narrow 
streets, all the boys running to see the strange men in their out- 
landish dress, and the girls looking out of windows, and even women 
with bonnets and men with beards crowding to see the sight. The 
news of their arrival spread through all Jerusalem. Everybody 
heard that Wise Men from the east were asking: “Where is He that 
is born King of the Jews? For we have seen His star in the east and 
have come to worship Him.” 

Now the King of the Jews was Herod, called “The Great.” He 
was a strong ruler, who had been a friend of Marc Antony in that 
career of ambition which is described in Shakespeare’s “Julius 


read these words: “Thou, Bethle- 

hem, in the land of Juda, art not 
the least among the princes of Juda, for out of thee shall come 
a Governor that shall rule My people Israel.” So the place was 
Bethlehem: there should the new King appear when the appointed 
time came. 

Then Herod called the Wise Men to come to him by night when 
nobody could see them, and when they came he shut the palace 
doors so that nobody could hear. ‘ Now,” he said, “when did you 
begin to see the star? Tell me all about it. When did you start on 
your journey? Where did you suppose the King was born?” 

And the Wise Men told him all they knew. 

Then the King said: ‘‘ Bethlehem is the place. I will tell you how 
to find the way. Go and search diligently for the young Child, and 
when you have found Him bring me word again that I may come 
and worship Him also.” But he did not mean to do that, the 
wicked King. He meant to send and kill the young King in his 
cradle. Of this, however, the Wise Men knew nothing, being better 
acquainted with stars than with Kings. 


HEY summoned their servants and mounted their camels, and 

away they clattered down the road to Bethlehem. And as the 
night grew darker and the stars grew brighter there was their own star 
shining like the face of a friend: and again it seemed to move before 
them, till at last as they came to Bethlehem it seemed to stand as if 
to tell them that they had reached the end of their journey. When 
they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. But when 
they saw the house on which the star was shining, and in which, the 
neighbors told them, there was a little child, they looked twice and 
were doubtful. 

For the house was in a crooked street, in the part of the town 
where the poorer people lived, and the house itself was small; and 
as they stood outside they heard a man sawing wood in the yard. 
That seemed a strange sound to come from the dwelling of a King. 
Indeed the small boys in the street laughed aloud when the Wise 
Men asked if that was where the King lived. 

“There is no King,” they said, “in this town. The man who lives 
here is a carpenter.” 

And the Wise Men looked one at the other. “Shall we go in?” 

But there was the friendly star shining approval and encourage- 
ment, and the men knocked at the door. 

So they came into the house and saw the young Child, with Mary 
His mother, and fell down and worshiped Him. All their doubt was 
gone when once they saw His face. Down they knelt on the bare 
floor and opened their treasures, like the unpacking of the Christmas 
presents. In one box was gold: this they gave to Joseph, who put 
it in his purse. In another box was myrrh: this they gave to Mary, 
who put it in the bosom of her dress. As for the frankincense, they 
set it in a bowl of brass upon the floor and touched it with a spark 
of fire, and the smoke rose straight and tall and fragrant as a flower. 
And the Holy Child, on His mother’s knee, looked on, half pleased 
and half afraid. 

By this time it was late at night. So they lay down to sleep. And 
as they slept they dreamed strange dreams. The Wise Men had a 
dream, and in the midst of it they heard a voice telling them not to 
return to Herod. And they rose up and waked their servants and 
their camels and started out for home another way. Joseph had a 
dream, and in the midst of it he heard a voice telling him to take the 
young Child and His mother and flee into Egypt. ‘For Herod,” 
said the voice, “will seek the young Child to destroy Him.” And 
Joseph arose and wakened Mary and the Child, and away they 
went in haste to Egypt. 


S FOR Herod—he waited first one day and then another, and 
never a sight nor a sound came to bring him news from 
Bethlehem. Then he saw that the Wise Men had deceived him, and 
he carried out his plan. He sent his men to Bethlehem to kill the 
King. And when they came and reported that they had obeyed his 
orders, for not a little child had they left alive either in Bethlehem or 
in the country round about, he was much relieved, and all Jerusalem 
was relieved with him. And they forgot about it. 
But the Holy Child, Prince of Peace, the Savior of the World, was 
out of harm’s way on the long road to Egypt. 
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EYOND question the most elabo- 

rate and lavish Poster Calendar for 

the newyear 1911 is this of our Company, 

reproducing in sixteen colors a superb, 

three-quarter length portrait (size 13x30 

inches) of Maxine Elliott, —our ‘‘White 
House’’ Queen. 


Not for years have you seen anything to 
compare with this art treasure, which we will 
send free to any address on receipt of 10c in 
stamps or coin, to cover postage and packing. 
It is a work of art you will be proud to own, 
an exquisite and valuable picture for drawing 
room, parlor, or hall. 

Indirectly, of course, we intend that its beauty 
shall bespeak the quality and excellence of 


WHITE HOUSE 
SHOES 


For Men For Women 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t got 
them, he’ll get them. 

Something else, too, we’re sending that will 
tell you the difference there can be in shoes and 
why ‘‘White House’’ shoes are best—‘ ‘the 
pitch of the pattern,’’ ‘‘the swing of the 
vamp,’’ the classic lines, the shape and chaste 
contour of our latest and exclusive styles and 
fashions: good news about shoes, and worth 
knowing quite as much as the calendar is worth 
having. 

Our Style Booklet tells the story, write for it, en- 


closing the coupon below with 10c for calendar, which 
will be mailed you on or about December Ist. 


Address Department F, 


The Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


BROWN'S 





MARK 
Means Quality 


; AA7—Women’s Bench Work 
““White House,” Patent Button, Mat Top. 


POSTER COUPON 


The Brown Shoe Co., Department F, St. Louis, Mo. 
I enclose 10c for which please mail Maxine Elliott White House 
Queen Poster Calendar 1911. 





Name____ 
Address 


State__ 





— 
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Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party * 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of an Austrian Girl and Boy 


By Sheila Young 
Miss Young’s Next Page Will Show Two Swiss Girls 









Sunday Dress 







‘School Coat 







Girl’s 
School Hat 























or School 
Boy’s Sunday Hat 






Girl’s 
Sunday Hat 























Boy’s School Hat 


For Oe 





For Best Wear 





School Suit 
to 





Boys Holiday Hat 








Girl’s Best Hat 


Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip dolls’ head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to torm easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 
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Good Christmas Books for Little Children 


By Clara Whitehill Hunt 


Superintendent of the Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public Library 


HEN a would-be Santa Claus decides to choose books as her 
Wii to the children she may have the comfortable feeling 
that in this field of choice at least she need enter upon no 
anxious quest for a “‘novelty’’—for something never before dis- 
played on the holiday counters. In the matter of children’s books it 
is much the safest plan to buy an old and tried favorite, leaving the 
purchase of this autumn’s books until not earlier than the year 1913. 
I may say at the outset, therefore, that this article is concerned 
with buying the best books for a child’s library, with making up an 
ideal collection on which the child is to be nourished from babyhood, 
and that no account will be taken of the date of a book’s publication. 
Let us think first of the littlest member of the family, the baby 
who “never saw Christmas yet.” (Of course a picture book is the 
thing fora baby. And though she is so tiny we must remember that 
first impressions are vivid and lasting, and that if we wish the child 
to grow up with delight in things true and good, with an eye trained 
to appreciate the beautiful, we must not expect to realize our wish if 
we allow her to pore over pictures representing children who play 
cruei jokes on servants and animals, who are clever at deceiving 
their parents, who mock at politeness and have no reverence for 
the aged, who are insufferably “‘smart”’ and rough; whose language 
and manners, in short, are echoes of the street at its coarsest. 

Nor must we imagine that a child will eventually acquire a taste 
for good drawing and coloring if we give her the yellow and purple 
monstrosities of many of the picture books of today. 

Again, we grown folks are apt to fancy that pictures of children 
are just the thing for children. However, they prefer pictures telling 
a story of animated action, pictures of men, of animals, rather 
than their own childish selves posed to have their portraits painted. 


ET us, then, buy Walter Crane’s pictures of the old favorites: 
“ Cinderella” and ‘‘ Goody Two Shoes” and ‘Old Mother Hub- 
bard”; Randolph Caldecott’s illustrations for ‘Hey Diddle 
Diddle,” “ John Gilpin,” ‘‘ Bye Baby Bunting,’”’ which have besides 
grace of form and color a humor which has no coarseness and no 
sting; Beatrix Potter’s “Peter Rabbit” books that babies literally 
love to pieces. For the most delicious nonsense “ Johnny Crow’s 
Garden” is equally delightful to grandfathers and three-year-olds; 
while for the perfection of 


led to love and admire through an appeal to his heart and his fancy 
make a far deeper impression upon him than those which are pre- 
sented to his understanding and his will and his imperfectly devel- 
oped reason. Tell him that faithfulness is beautiful, that cowardice 
and laziness are desp‘cable, and he will assent if he loves and trusts 
the one who makes this assertion. But how differently he will agree 
to the truth if one tells a story in which a brave and noble hero wins 
the beautiful Princess he deserves, while the sneaking, cowardly 
Prince s!inks away, losing the prize he has done nothing to merit! 

See the child’s eyes sparkle with delight in the wonder and mys- 
tery and magic of the tale! Remember how the Great Teacher, 
when He wished to make a truth so clear that His hearers could not 
fail to perceive and remember its meaning, always told a story 
‘“Without a parable spake He not unto them’’; notice that, while 
not true to fact, the ideal fairy tale is greatly true to truth: such 
truth as that courage, love, courtesy, kindness unselfishness and 
faithfulness are beautiful and worthy of imitation; that treachery, 
deceit, boastfulness, disobedience and cruelty are thoroughly hate- 
ful. Test the fairy tale by this measure alone and a mother need not 
be afraid of her child’s being taught to lie by a story which relates 
things that ‘‘could not happen”’; and this is only one reason why 
we should satisfy the little one’s craving for the tale of wonder. 


O CHILD should be brought up without a large acquaintance 
with the Bible, that ‘‘God-saturated book,” abounding in those 
elements which appeal to the very youngest. Whatever our religious 
creed the Bible stories can help us so powerfully in awakening a 
reverence for God and for noble living that we cannot afford to 
neglect them, while as literature alone we need their picturesque 
and lofty style as part of our children’s cultural equipment. Except 
for the very smallest children—and for them I recommend the 
mother’s studying Mrs. Houghton’s “Telling Bible Stories’? and 
Dean Hodges’s “ Garden of Eden”’—I would always read the stories, 
altering scarcely a word except by omitting certain tedious parts or 
those undesirable for little children. Doctor Moulton has given us 
the best Bible stories for children thus selected but not retold. 
It is astonishing how hard it seems to be for the writer of stories 
for children to keep to wholesome and natural subjects, and how 
indiscriminating adults can 
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LQ oman’s 
Christmas 


Money 


As Christmas approaches 
thousands of women chafe 
under the restrictions of 
small incomes or allow- 
ances. It seems so hard 
to make the limited sums 
available buy all the gifts 
which it is desired to send 
to friends and loved ones. 


THE JouRNAL solved the 
problem several years ago 
when it arranged a plan by 
which any woman could, in 
leisure hours, by her own 
efforts, earn the needed 
money; and since then 
thousands have availed 
themselves of it. 


Any woman willing to 
spare even a few hours 
from home duties can earn 
the money necessary to buy 
the gifts which have, per- 
haps, seemed beyond her 
reach. ‘The plan is this: 


A million and a _ half 
women receive THE 


JourNAL twice a month. 
There is not a town of con- 
siderable size in the whole 
United States where the 
magazine does not go. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
subscriptions expire within 
the next few weeks. Most 
of these will be renewed 
and an army of new readers, 
attracted by the new twice- 
a-month issue, will be added 
to the list. “Thousands of 
subscriptions will be ordered 
as Christmas presents alone. 

To any woman who, in 

whatever time she can spare, 
will look after these renewals 
and solicit new business, we 
will pay a liberal weekly 
salary, and, in addition, a 
commission on each order 
forwarded. 

No expense is involved 
and no previous business ex- 
perience 1s necessary — simply 
a willingness to try the experi- 
ment of looking after THE 
JourNnAL’s business among 
your friends and neighbors. 
You can be just as successful 
as were thousands of women 
last year, and as they will be 
again this year. 

Just address a line of 
inquiry to the Circulation 
Department. 


Tue Lapies’ Home JourNnaL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Give a Book: But What Book? 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


For the Lover of Biography 


REMINISCENCES 
By Goldwin Smith 


The memories of a man of interna- 
tional position, with a capacity for 
taking large, independent views of life 
in the English-speaking world. 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS: An 
Autobiography 
By Helena Modjeska 


An intimate and unaffected record of 
the career of one of the most highly 
respected and accomplished actresses 
of the generations. 


STORIES OF AUTHORS, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN 
By Edwin Watts Chubb 


Biographic sketches of the makers of 
some of the great books of English 
and American literature. 


For Outdoor People 


Roap RiIGHTs OF MOTORISTS 
By Twyman O. Abbott 


General rules, in simple language, 
which have been formulated from stat- 
utes and court decisions, are laid 
down in this book. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BiRps 
By Gilbert H. Trafton 


An interesting book particularly 
adapted to American conditions of bird 
life. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
STARS 

By Garrett P. Serviss 
How one may identify stars without 


the aid of expensive optical instru- 
inents. 


LETTERS TO A SALMON-FISHER’S 
SONS 


By A. H. Chaytor 


A book for the sporting fisherman, 
by an enthusiastic angler who writes 
easily and with enthusiasm. 


For the Doctor 


LirE’s Day: Guide-Posts and 
Danger-Signals in Health 
By William Seaman Bainbridge, 
a. Bs 
Deals in simple style and abundant 


illustration with Heredity, Environ- 
ment and Function. 


HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION IN 
Daly LIFE, EDUCATION AND MED- 
ICAL PRACTICE 

By Bernard Hollander 
The therapeutic value of hypnotism 


in the treatment of nervous and 
mental disorders. 


For the Business Man 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Katharine Coman 


Recent developments in the economic 
history of America. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH IN 
IMPERIAL ROME 

By William Stearns Davis 
A parallel between the conditions of 
wealth and luxury in the Roman 
Empire and those in the United States 
at present. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 

RAILWAYS: Considered as the Next 

Great Step in American Progress 
By A. Van Wagenen 

An exposition of the principle of 


Government ownership and operation 
of railroads. 


For the Lawyer 


RACE DISTINCTIONS IN AMERICAN 
LAW 
By Gilbert T. Stephenson 

Throws new light on a problem which 
has not heretofore been considered 
from the standpoint of the bearing of 
the laws of the States and of the Nation 
on the question. 


A LAwYER’sS RECOLLECTIONS: In 
and Out of Court 
By George A. Torrey 


A narrative of personal experience in 
legal practice enlivened with anecdote 
of bench and bar. 


A Day In Court: or, The Subtle 
Arts of Great Advocates 
By Francis Lewis Wellman 


A manual for lawyers, indicating the 
methods by which great advocates 
charm and convince court and jury. 


to whom it is to be given. 


ANY persons who ask advice as to what they shall give their friends 
for Christmas gifts are answered with the suggestion, ‘‘ Why not 
give a book?’’ The question at once is, ‘‘ What book?’’ 
there is always the fear that the book selected is already owned by the one 
Everybody likes some kind of book. 

On this page are classified some of the books published during 1910 that 
the readers may be helped in making a choice; and they may be assured 
that a book chosen from this page has never been received previously as 
a Christmas gift. 


For the Homekeeper 


EvEeERY-DaAy BUSINESS FOR 
WoMEN 


By Mary A. Wilbur 


A guide on such subjects as the man- 
agement of a check-book, taxes, the 
use and transference of property, 
stocks and bonds, wills and estates. 


LITTLE PROBLEMS OF MARRIED 

LirE: The Baedeker to Matrimony 
By William George Jordan 

This deals with such subjects as 


“Summer Vacations,” “Throwing 
Old Friends Overboard,” ‘‘ Making a 


* Business of Matrimony.” 


THE Woman WuHo SpENpDs: A 
Study of Her Economic Function 
By Bertha June Richardson 


A practical, helpful book for every- 
day needs, with a special chapter on 
how best to keep the household ac- 
counts. 


For Sportsmen and Naturalists 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


The story of a remarkable hunting 
expedition, and impressions of life in 
African villages, in missionary sta- 
tions and in the centers of foreign 
population. 


JuNGLE By-WaAys IN INDIA 
By E. P. Stebbing 


Deals with the great jungle tracts of 
Hindustan and with the animal life 
they contain. 


HuNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND 
WILDERNESS 
By H. Hesketh-Prichard 


This makes a special appeal to the 
American public because many of the 
localities described are within easy 
reach of people in this country. 


For the Farm Worker 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL FARMING 
By Doctor John McLennan 


Iiow to obtain the quickest and best 
results with the least amount of effort 
and expense is here set forth in a prac- 
tical, straightforward way. 


MANUAL OF GARDENING 
By L. H. Bailey 


This book is a practical guide for the 
best use of the ground near the home, 
in the way of growing flowers, fruits 
and vegetables for household use. 


RuRAL HYGIENE 
By Professor H. N. Ogden 


A discussion of the house, its construc- 
tion and location with reference to 
healthfulness; the barn and other out- 
buildings; drinking water; disinfec- 
tion, etc. 


For the Teacher 


THE IDEAL TEACHER 
By George Herbert Palmer 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
By David Snedden 


THE TEACHER’S PHILOSOPHY IN 
AND OuT OF SCHOOL 
By William DeWitt Hyde 

These books form part of the River- 
side Educational Monographs and will 
be most helpful to the teacher who 
wishes to become, on the one hand, 
the sympathetic servant of her pupils 
and, on the other, to exalt herself and 
win their free obedience. 


ETHICS FOR CHILDREN: A Guide 
for Teachers and Parents 

By Ella Lyman Cabot 
A guide to the systematic ethical 
instruction that educators agree is 
essential in the training of children. 


For Those Who Laugh 


Cupip’s CYCLOPEDIA 
Compiled by Oliver Herford and 
John Cecil Clay 
A bright, witty little book which pur- 
ports to be an aid in teaching those 
interested how to make love properly. 


Four HunpDRED Goop STORIES 
Collected by Robert Rudd Whiting 
Good stories not depending for humor 


on local appeal nor upon ridicule of 
any nation or creed. 


Mr. Doo.Ley Says 
By Finley Peter Dunne 


What “ Mr. Dooley” says is always 
worth hearing. In this volume he deals 
with live subjects, such as Divorce, 
Woman Suffrage, Panics, The Rising 
of the Subject Races, etc. 


For the Minister 


PERSONAL POWER 
By William Jewett Tucker 


This series of “Counsels to College 
Men” is a frank, practical and ideal- 
istic presentation of the fundamental 
aims of life. 


History or Etuics WITHIN 
ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY 


By Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. 


The author in his opening paragraph 
describes his main purpose in writing 
the volume, “to understand, and help 
others to understand, the essential mes- 
sage of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ACCOUNT 
WitH RELIGION 
By E. M. Chapman 


The obligations of literature, as re- 
gards matter, form, style and illustra- 
tion, to the Bible are pointed out. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 
By James Orr 


A_ discussion of the two elements 
which give the Bible its authority. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


An account of the evolution of the 
oe from Apostolic to modern 
imes. 


For the Artist 


A PAINTER’S PROGRESS 

By Will H. Low 
A series of lectures delivered at the 
Chicago Art Institute, an informal and 


— record of the writer’s artistic 
ife. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE Compo- 
SITION 

By Sadakichi Hartmann 
The geomet rical diagrams and profuse 


illustration in photogravure will be 
helpful to the art student. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR ART 
STUDENTS 

By Charles A. Lasar 
The aim of this little book is to help 


the serious student solve some art 
problems. 


For the Parent 


LETTERS TO My Son 

Anonymous 
A revelation of motherhood; at once 
feminine, delicate, whimsical and 
spiritual, with literary charm. 


HYGIENE FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 

By Francis H. MacCarthy, M.D. 
To help mothers solve problems in 
bringing up children. The last chapter 
is devoted to “ Accidents ” and “ First 


Aids.” 


THE SENSITIVE CHILD 

By Kate Whiting Patch 
Ifow one mother met problems in the 
unfolding of child life. It will interest 


all those intrusted with the guidance 
of a child’s mind. 


START YOUR CHILD RIGHT 

By Doctor William Lee Howard 
Advice to parents providing espe- 
cially for instruction of the young as 
to the relations of the sexes. 


For the Man in Public Affairs 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: and Other 
Addresses in England 
By Joseph H. Choate 

Eleven essays by one of America’s 
most noted diplomatists and speakers; 
sound, inspiring, of wide application 
and sympathy and of permanent 
interest and value. 


THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES 

By Charles R. Van Hise 
Animportant résumé of the facts be:r- 
ing on conservation and the principles 
on which future conservation should 
be based. 


SEVEN GREAT STATESMEN IN THE 
WARFARE OF HUMANITY WITH 
UNREASON 
By Andrew Dickson White 

The purpose of these essays is to 
acquaint those who are interested in 
the bearings of modern history on 
public life with the lives of some 
statesmen whose time was devoted to 
serving the greatinterests of humanity. 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN: The Life 
of William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
By John Graham Brooks 


The story of one of those men of 
finance and power who are also men 
of light and leading. 


And 





For the Student of Sociology 


GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA: Their 
Problems and Their Government 
By Delos F. Wilcox 


Washington, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Boston. 
The method of treatment is experi- 
mental, with a prophecy of ultimate 
victory for those who are fighting 
political corruption. 


SOCIALISTIC FALLACIES 
By Yves Guyot 


A manual for the use of all who wish 
to make themselves familiar with the 
subject. 


Kart Marx: His Life and Work 
By John Spargo 


A sympathetic biography of the 
founder of modern socialism, 


STATE SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND 
By J. E. Le Rossignol 


The results of first-hand investigations 
of the practical workings of State 
socialism. 


For the Traveler 


FINLAND AS It Is 
By Harry De Windt 


A narrative of interest to any one who 
is contemplating a vacation trip to 
Finland, 


THE NortH Pore: Its Discovery 
in 1909 
By Robert E. Peary 


A personal account of the expedition 
by the discoverer. 


Nooxs AND CORNERS OF OLD 
LONDON 
By Charles and Marie Hemstreet 


An ideal guide-book for those who 
wish to make themselves acquainted 
with the quaint nooks of London. 


Home LIFE IN IRELAND (With 
illustrations from photographs) 
By Robert Lynd 


The material and the political phases 
of Irish life are commented on; and 
there are chapters on Gaelic stories 
or superstitions, games and dances, 
and on religion, 


Quiet Days IN SPAIN 
By C. Bogue Luffman 


“A faithful tale,” so the author tells us; 
if it here and there reads like fiction, 
why —“so much the better.” 


ROMANTIC CALIFORNIA 

By Ernest Peixotto 
Mr, Peixotto describes in an interest- 
ing way the picturesque elements of 
life in California. Good books about 
our own country are by no means too 
many. 


For Lovers of Fiction 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 
By Mrs. Grace McGowan Cooke 


The first-hand study of an Appalachian 
mountain girl. It describes conditions 
of factory life, especially of child labor, 


THE SLOWCOACH 
By E. V. Lucas 


The adventures of a family of children 
in a cart exploring a most interesting 
bit of England. 


CAVANAGH, ForEST RANGER 
By Hamlin Garland 


Conservation furnishes the motive for 
this story of the New West,the West 
of growing order and respect for prop- 
erty rights, in contrast with the West 
of the rangeman and the cowpuncher 
of lawless individualism. 


THE MeEDDLINGS OF EVE 


By William J. Hopkins 


The story of two love affairs, whimsi- 
cal, and happy in touch and humor, 
PRINCESS FLOWERHAT 

By Mabel Osgood Wright 


Describes the difficulties encountered 


by a young lady who embarked single-, 


handed in the business of gardening 
and raising chickens, Thisis a happy 
combination of intimate knowledge of 
Nature, wholesome ideals of life and 
old-fashioned love-making. 


NATHAN BURKE 
By Mary S. Watts 


One of the few novels in which the 
war with Mexico furnishes an import- 
ant episode. 


Love’s YOUNG DREAM 
By S. R. Crockett 


Happily combining knowledge of 
Scotch character and humor, and cour- 
age in inventing romantic adventure, 














Among the sayings of the 
Ifth Century divine, Tot 
Fuller—so eminent for his wis 
dom and eloquence —is this— 


When thou makest presents 
let them be of such things as 
will last long; to the end they 
may be in some sort immortal 
and may frequently refresh the 
memory of the receiver.” 


These words may well be a 
plied to the productions in Sit 
ver of The Gorham Company; 
and while these productions 
are imperishable in material 
they also have the artistic 
excellence and beauty in 
design of which the eye will 
never tire. 


When the decorative holly 
—the wreaths and festoons 
of green, the sprig of mistle- 
toe, maybe — have been re- 
moved; when the immedi- 
ate joy of the holiday is 
only a treasured memory — 
then the gift of Gorham 
Silver will remain to fulfill 
its intended purpose and to 
serve as the pleasantest of 
reminders. 


Gorham Silverware, dis. 
tinguished by the trade mark 


OVO 


STERLING 
may be obtained from leading 
jewelers at prices you will 
approve. 


The GorhamCe: 


Silversmiths 


New York 








GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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O SUGGEST an improvement in the manner of observing 

Christmas seems as big an impertinence as to criticise the time 

schedule upon which the earth wends its unceasing way among 
the planets. But I am bolstered up in so doing by the fact that 
Christmas has been unceasingly changing for the last 1900 years. 
Very early in the Christian era it was considered quite the thing 
to feed one’s self to a hungry lion in commemoration of the Holy 
Day. Centuries afterward Christmas was not considered a success 
unless you could catch a heretic and illuminate with him. In due 
time the Yule log took the place of the heretic, and the steam radia- 
tor has now displaced the Yule log; while in all its details Christmas 
has been constantly changed and improved. The electric light is 
pushing the candles off the Christmas tree; the phonograph is 
displacing the Christmas carol. Santa Claus himself has been suc- 
ceeded by nervous fathers with cotton-batting whiskers and attend- 
ants bearing fire extinguishers. The child no longer hangs his 
stocking up on the mantelpiece — partly because of the scarcity 
of mantelpieces and partly because only the very poorest child 
would have room in his stocking for the conventional amount of 
presents nowadays. But there remains one custom which has pre- 
vailed throughout the ages unchanged and unimproved. That is 
our habit of surprising each other with beautiful and costly presents 
for which we have not the slightest use. 


We Spend Millions Annually in Disappointing Each Other 


OT that the giving of Christmas gifts is an undesirable thing. 

It is a pretty custom and constitutes the sole training in gener- 
osity of many millions of people. We do our best to give real 
Christmas gifts. We worry over their selection for weeks before- 
hand. Wespend in this country five hundred million dollars a year, 
at an easy estimate, for Christmas presents, and run up bills which 
many of us are still paying the next Fourth of July. And the result 
of all this turmoil and expense is that the small boy whose heart is 
set upon a sled gets a nice overcoat on Christmas morning; that the 
daughter whose dreams were focused on a ring gets a tin writing set; 
that the father gets his ninth pair of slippers in that many years; 
and that the mother, who has been going without a new hat for 
six months in the interests of the family treasury, gets a magnificent 
cut-glass punch-bowl, bought at a bargain, and as useful as a ship’s 
anchor might be in her humble home. 

Every home is full of Christmas gifts which jar with each other 
and with the family. Every garret is full of fancy gift books, 
plush albums, rickety rocking-chairs, plaster statuary or oil paint- 
ings in real frames. They have been bought at Christmastime 
with real, hard-earned money, and have been given to recipients 
who have looked upon them coldly; for, sad to say, the family 
which dotes upon plush albums gets the pictures in real frames; 
the family which scorns the gift books is quite crazy over plaster 
statuary; while the disappointed husband and father, who said 
words extremely un-Christmassy when the plaster statuary was 
unloaded “collect”? by the expressman, would have paid gladly 
twice the express charges for a rickety rocking-chair. 

Some families, it is true, have established a sort of circulating 
Christmas. They receive a gift one year and pass it on the next. 
It requires complicated bookkeeping to avoid sending the gift back 
to the giver, and is at the best only an antidote, not an enjoyment. 

We have missed the main object of Christmas giving—to give 
pleasure—simply because to do so under the present plan would 
require almost supernatural powers of mind-reading. We are con- 
tent to surprise a friend or a relative with a gift in the choosing of 
which he has not been consulted in any way. With no reason 
for claiming uncanny powers of divination we proceed along the 
theory that as we prowl from counter to counter looking for some- 
thing cheap, appropriate and madly-wished-for to give to Uncle 
Will, Uncle Will’s wishes will reach out across two hundred miles, 
implant themselves on our plastic mind and lead us to a corner of 
the shop where fine china shaving-cups are to be found. And we are 
grieved to find that what we mistook for Uncle Will’s wishes proved 
to be a case of crossed wires; that he has seven shaving-cups already, 
and that his wishes have been hovering between a new watch-fob 
and a five-cent bundle of pipe-cleaners. 


Our Own Tastes are Followed Too Much 


- SHORT and to generalize, we have pinned our faith in Christmas 
giving to telepathy, and it has played us false. What we have 
mistaken for the wishes of others has been in almost every 
instance our own tastes and desires. The hand-painted dish which 
one woman sends another is the one she most admires. The picture 
which Father brings home for Mother is a picture the colors of which 
have attracted his untutored eye. Butin all probability the woman 
who sent the dish is the only woman in the world besides the 
artist who approves of it; while the wife who gets the picture, and 
who knows something about art, weeps when she considers how 
it must hang through the years on her parlor wall. It is estimated 
that each year one hundred thousand women pick out bad cigars 
for their husbands to smoke, being misled by the beauty of the 
paper sashes which adorn them; and that each Christmas one 
hundred thousand persons who appreciate “ Sesame and Lilies”’ send 
the book to one hundred thousand persons who do not care for it. 

Thus, while some one is pleased with every Christmas present it 
is the giver and not the recipient as a rule. This only doubles the 
sorrow of the day. The days before Christmas the stores are full 
of children picking out games which they madly love and sending 
them away with aching hearts to grown-up relatives; of poor young 
men picking out silk mufflers for fathers who have been silk- 
mufflered for years hand-running—though said poor young men 
need silk mufflers themselves; of young women picking out fancy 
articles the oddities of which delight their souls, and parting with 
them for the benefit of girl friends who have no love for oddities 
whatever. Thus it may readily be seen that a Christmas present 
may confer two bereavements—one upon the person who parts 
with it in the fervor of Christmas giving, and the other upon the 
person who is compelled to receive it upon the same glad occasion. 

Is it not time, then, to abandon the idea that we can give pleasure 
by spending fifty dollars each Christmas on a guessing contest in 
which the other side is invariably the loser? Will it be tampering 
with the beautiful Christmas idea to abandon a system of giving 
which cause, sorrow to both sides and which produces more inward 
profanity than it does gratitude? In the interests of flattened 





Christmas Giving 
That is Sure to Please 


By George Fitch 


Author of “The Postal Cards He Sent Home,” etc. 








pocketbooks and overflowing garrets is it not time to make a 
change? The remedy is simple. I will illustrate it by an incident. 

Once, several years ago, a young man went out to buy a Christmas 
present for another young man. They had been chums, school- 
mates and college mates together, and had always exchanged trifling 
gifts for which neither had the slightest regard. Prowling about a 
a book store this young man found a book, the humor of which 
appealed to his soul. He read and chuckled until the attending 
clerk shifted wearily to his other foot for the fifth time and asked 
his customer if he thought he was in a circulating library. The 
young man came to and bought the book. He took it home sadly. 
He could hardly bear the thought of sending it to his friend; yet 
Christmas is not the time when many of us feel able to buy duplicate 
presents for ourselves. 

That night the young man tore himself away from the book and 
wrapped it up in time for the last mail. As he did so he chanced 
to look over the array of books which he had received in years past 
from hischum. He hadn’t read one of them. They were scientific 
and abstruse. He felt certain that his friend had not read one of 
his own presents, which had been light and frivolous. With a sudden 
inspiration he sat down and wrote the following letter: 


“Dear Jack: Today I bought your Christmas present to me—Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tramp Abroad.’ Never have I been so delighted with a 
present of yours. For the first time you have struck my wants exactly. 
I cannot tell you how much enjoyment I have got already from your 
gift. I hope my present to you will be equally satisfactory. 

‘*Merry Christmas, Bos.” 


The answer came promptly. It read as follows: 


“Dear Bob: Youareabrick. Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ which I got today 
as your present to me, is just what I have been wanting for ages. I am 
full of delight. For the first Christmas since we have been exchanging 
gifts I feel genuinely and thoroughly grateful to you. Your taste is 
improving wonderfully. Merry Christmas, JACEK. 


For years these two had been sending each other specimens of 
their opposing tastes. They are now engaged in sending back their 
old gifts, one each year, and are getting solid enjoyment out of them. 


A Joyful Scheme to Please Everybody 


ROM this successful experiment can be evolved an amended and 

reformed style of Christmas giving. Briefly stated it is this: Pick 
out your own presents and thank your friends for them. It is not, 
of course, applicable in every case. A poor young nephew cannot 
be expected to buy a motor boat and thank his rich uncle for it, 
though the rich uncle would doubtless be perfect'y willing to buy 
himself a pocket handkerchief and thank the nephew for it. But 
among the vast class of relatives and close friends to whom 
Christmas means an annual exchange of modest presents of equal 
value the plan would come as a-cool breeze of relief. Think of the 
joy of Christmas shopping if all you had to do was to please yourself 
and to keep the things which pleased you! Think of the relief of 
knowing that Uncle Billy, Aunt Jane, Cousin Sue, Father, Mother, 
Brother Bill and Sister Mayme are all buying your presents to 
them and that they are being desperately pleased by them too! 
Think of the interest you would find in making the rounds on 
Christmas Day and in discovering what you had bought your rela- 
tives and friends—as well as the peculiar taste which is displayed in 
the presents for which you are being thanked! 

The new plan would be economical in all ways. In lean years 
you could insist that your relatives give you simple gifts, and as you 
would buy them yourself they would have to submit. On the 
other hand you would feel a thrill of inexpensive generosity when 
Brother Tom, who had had his salary jumped during the year, 
bought himself a fine new overcoat and thanked you for it. It 
would stop the exchange of presents between people who do not 
care for each other and yet do not know how to stop an old custom. 
It would entirely ruin the sale of plush autograph albums, celluloid 
toilet sets, tin manicure outfits, and other curiosities which many 
persons are willing enough to give to others, but which very few 
would be reckless enough to buy for themselves. It would do 
away with the Christmas debt. When you had only twenty-five 
dollars you would spend only that amount. 

Moreover the new plan would be a great saving of nerves, tem- 
per and strength. Shopping would no longer be a burden. The 
omnipresent question of what to get for Father would be solved, 
for one thing. Father has always been one of the blots on Christmas 
anyway. He is past the decorative age, and by long sacrifice for 


his family has got out of the habit of wanting useless things. The- 


mere effort to find something that Father will like has made thou- 
sands of people look upon the approach of Christmas with uneasi- 
ness and foreboding; while the effort to appreciate the annual 
slippers, cuff-buttons, nail-files and neckties has made Father mildly 
scornful of the whole festival. If it accomplishes nothing else the 
new plan will throw upon Father the onus of his own Christmas 
gifts, and will thus lift this burden from the shoulders of his family. 


It Would Have to be Followed With Much Good Nature 


O DOUBT sentimental persons will give this new idea frantic 

opposition. “‘ The idea of buying your own Christmas presents!” 
they will exclaim. ‘What is the use of Christmas if you use it only 
to gratify yourself?” ‘It will destroy all the beautiful meaning of 
the Christmas gift!’”’ These and other similar objections are sure 
to be made. But they have no weight. The deadly fact remains 
that the Christmas sentiment as worked out in the old way hasn’t 
produced enough Christmas pleasure, and that under the old plan 
you gratify in the long run only yourself anyway. You spend 
your money in disappointing others, and the only pleasure obtained 
is your own gratification in buying for them things which you feel 
that they ought to like. If you care to put it this way the new 
plan would relieve them from the burden of trying to please your 
own very discriminating taste once a year. 

The new plan would have to be followed with many abrogations 
and much good nature. As I have said before, it would not do for 
the casual gift givers or for those who do not adhere to the theory 
of reciprocity in gift giving. It would simply be a new method of 
levying the annual tax on relatives and friends. At present this 
tax is more of a burden and a vexation than a delight. Why not 
make it both a delight and a profitable undertaking ? 
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**Soap Powder made by the New Process 
loses weight rapidly by Evaporation un- 
less it is sealed in air-tight, moisture- 
Proof packages. Such packages cannot 
be made by the old methods save at pro- 
hibitive expense.” 
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Gift Rhymes for Christmas Tags 


By Charlotte Brewster Jordan 


AGS have this advantage over ordinary greetings, that they have a practical use and may be tied in an artistic way to the Christmas 
packages, so that there is no danger of the individual touch getting away from the special gift. The address may be on one side and 


the message on the other. 


Here are some suggestions for making individual tags pretty, amusing and appropriate. The plain baggage 


tags may be made as festive in appearance as the more ornamental ones by selecting those of Christmassy colors and ornamenting them 
with seals. Or one may affix scarlet seals to the plain white linen tags, making an attractive little touch on even a bulky package. 





Your old friends do not forget 








Tho’ far away youre one ofus yet | 








To a Friend Afar, With a Club Present 
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\\ And peace throughout the coming yson 
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Just a Card of Greeting for an Absent One 


With a Colonial Reticule 
This quaint Colonial reticule 
Was found in Grandma’s treasure chest 
And mounted fresh in old brocade 





With a Pot of Narcissus 


These little bulbs I planted down 
About the fall of year, 
That they might bloom at Christ- 
mastime 
And bring the springtime near. 





Twelve times I'll come to visit you 
Throughout the coming year, 

Reminding you of good old times 
Of Christmas and its cheer. 
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Now, after all, what gift compares 

a With a delightful book ? 

| Pray read this with your friend in mind 
When oer its page you look. 

















A Card to be Sent With a Book 


Knitting Bag 


I’ve fashioned this of ribbon bright 
To give unto my “ Heart's Delight.”’ 





To please the maid that she loves best. 





With a Knitted Necktie | 
This necktie bright I’ve made to hold 

Your collar in its place, 
And may its silken stitches gay 

Knit friendship’s bonds apace! | 





With a Pair of Raffia Slippers 


These dainty little slippers 


Are knit of raffia grass 
And sewed unto these quilted soles 
To please my little lass. 


Belt and Buckle 


Zelt and buckle, lady mine, 
I send to you, of metal fine; 


Whene’er you wear this quaint design 
Remember me—for I am thine! 
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Handkerchiefs 


Too many snowy handkerchiefs ? 


Oh, such things cannot be! 
Andso I add unto your store 
Six hemstitched daintily. 


With a Box of Flowers or Candy 
The shops I've hunted through and through 
For daintiest gift to send to you, 
sut could not find a gift more meet 


Than this of “‘ Sweets unto the sweet.” 


With a Tablecloth 





Oh, come around on Christmas Day 

And share our turkey feast | Penknife 

And does a “knife cut friendship true,”’ 
As the old proverbs say ? 

Take this, and prove that ours, at least, 
May not be cut that way. 


By living o'er the good, old times, 
Our joy will be increased. 


Please use it as the days fly by 
And you the shining needles ply. 
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With a Mission Bookrack 
This Mission bookrack’s mission true 
Perhaps at first may not appear: 
To hold “the five-foot shelf of books” 
Which my good father holds most dear. 


A Pair of Collar Pins 








With a Calendar 
Of calendars and calendars 
There seems to be no end; 
But this is made especially 
lo please a dainty friend. 
Alhtough it comes on Christmas Day 
lo greet my friend most dear 
[will bide with her on every day 
Throughout the livelong year. 


Two dainty little brooches 
To make her collar neat 

Are sent unto" ye ladve faire”’ 
Whom I believe most sweet. 














With an Umbrella for a Man 
Pray use this silk umbrella, friend, 
When skies are leaden gray ; 
They say that simply carrying it 
Will keep the storms away. 


With an Umbrella for a Woman 
Umbrella when the clouds o’erflow, 
And sunshade when it’s bright! 
Equipped with this, where’er you go 

You're fixed for any plight. 

















A snowy cloth of damask fine 
O’erstrewn with sprays of neat design, 








I send to grace your Christmas tree 
And fill your housewife’s heart with glee. 


The Housewife Appreciates Linen 


With a Raffia Basket 
A tisket, a tasket 
A woven raffia basket ; 
The Indians wove it deftly 
Not knowing it would cheer 
My little Lady-Mother 
Throughout the winter drear. 











O uphold a 

reputation for 
tone-quality un- 
equalled; to build 
a piano that has 
fixed the basic prin- 
ciples for all makes; 
to create a world 
standard and keep 
it at a level un- 
approached by 
others—that is the 
Steinway achieve- 
ment through four 
generations. 


This is not exagger- 
ation, or boast, or 
unsupported claim 
— it is fact, and as 
fact worthy the con- 
sideration of every 
plano purchaser. 


Quality should be 
the only determin- 
ing factor in the 
selection of a piano. 


See the Steinway 


Miniature Grand, 
Ebonized Case, 
$800,theSteinway 
Vertegrand, Ebon- 
ized Case, $550. 


Illustrated catalogue will 
be sent upon request and 
mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East Fourteenth St. 
NEW YORK 
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Mr. Alexander’s New Christmas Hymns 


MID all the gladness of the Christmastide there are many who sit alone saying as did one of old, 
‘* Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’’ To these I count it a joy to 
be able to bring in song a message of comfort and cheer because He a brought us Christmas still 


lives and changes not, and if I can help even one soul among the readers Opals K. Ch 


of this magazine to ‘look up my own Christmas will be the happier. 
Christmas for the Lonely 
Words and Music by Robert Harkness 
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To them there come no Christ-mas joys, No tid - ings of good cheer. And when our Lord did dwell on earth He was as lone-ly “s as 
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The Message of Christmas 


Words and Music by Robert Harkness 
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1, God’s mes-sage of peace to the world was pro-claimed When the Christ in the as ger was ‘oe 
2. God’s mes-sage of joy made the an- gels re-joice As they her-ald-ed His won-drous birth; As they sang glad ho-san-nas with 
8. God’s mes-sage of hope to a lost, ru-ined race Was de - liv-ered when Christ to earth came; And the power that was His ev - ery 
4, God’s mes-sage of grace, still it comes o’er the years, With its tone of for-give-ness so sweet; It can still wipe a- way all the 


Ps the Sav-iour of men He was 
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Skinners 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


They know— 
We know 


“Skinner's Satin” is 
a household phrase to 
millions of American 
women. It stands for 
just one thing, namely, 
the best satin lining 
possible to produce. 
Its use means increased 
life, strength and beauty 
to any garment worthy 
of a satin lining. 

If you are not using 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


ask your friend whose 
clothes you admire, or 
your dressmaker, and 
lastly your dealer him- 
self. They know— 
take their views. Then 
you will agree with 
them and with us, 
that it is the best satin 
lining made. 

Remember also that 
if the lining does not 
last two seasons, we 
reline the garment free 
of charge. We would 
not make this guaran- 
tee if there were not 
years of implicit faith 
behind every yard of 
Skinner’s Satin. 

In buying a Ready 
Made garment insist 
that it bear this label: 
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The Satin Lining 
Z inthis garment is 
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t 
“4 CONN ENTE TO WEAR TWO 
baal ASONS 


i MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons | 











We'll send you samples 
of some new shades, if 
you drop a post card 


with your dealer's name | 


to our New York office. 
Address Dept. .G 


William Skinner & Sons 


Cor, Fourth Avenue and 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 











Chicago _—_—_ Boston 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Hang Up the Mistletoe 


Words by Harry Sheridan Lee Music by W. A. Post 





DRAWN BY EMMA TROTH 
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Send for Karpen 


Free Style 


It brings tory your inspection illus- 
trations of over 500 pieces of Karpen 
Upholstered Furniture—offers a 
range of selection that even the big 






Mahogany Colonial Rocker 





















metropolitan stores can- 
not afford. This Style 
Book shows you furni- 
ture suitable for 
every purpose— 
from the elaborate 
suites modeled 
after famous pe- 
riod designs to 
simple, comfort- 
able pieces that 
are wanted in 
every home. 


No. 4331 


This book is a liberal education 
in correct furniture selection. 
makes you a competent critic of 
style and a judge of furniture value. 


It 


All Karpen 
Furniture is 


Guaranteed 
The Karpen 


trade-mark is 
your protection. 
On every piece, 
it insures you 
Karpen Genuine 
Leather, Karpen 





No. 3971 Steel Springs, 
Flanders Arm Chair ric h an d lon g 
wearing upholstery fabrics. Be- 


| hind this guaranty stands the 
house of Karpen, pledging you that 
the piece will be replaced at any 
time should any defect develop in 





workmanship or material. 


great 


Yet 







Karpen style and quality and the 


Karpen guaranty cost 
you no more than 
ordinary,unknownand 
unnamed furniture. 
The best dealer in 
every town can 
show you Karpen 
Upholstered Fur- 
niture. If he 
hasn’t thedesigns 
ouselectin stock 
he can quickly get 
them direct from 
us. Remember, 


this Style Book S 





lish Arm Chair 


is absolutely free. Write for it today. 


S. Karpen & Bros. ([etPys 


Karpen Building, Chicago 


Boston 


20 Sudbury St., 


1 
Of Karpen Furn ) 
Public L 


Hundred. 
place 


of piece 


din the New York City 


Lar pe | 


Karpen Building, New York Furnitu . 


CHICAGO -NEW voRx | 
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Menus for Christmas Dinner 
and Other Occasions 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 











ey) HE Christmas dinner to be enjoyable must be com- 
posed of easily digested, well-cooked and daintily 
| served foods. In many sections of our country if turkey 
can be served only once a year it is on Christmas 

| Day. In some of the older countries, however, goose 
jas) is considered the correct Christmas meat. In New 
England turkey, being an American production, is used always 
for Thanksgiving; goose and boiled ham for the Christmas dinner. 
Whichever meat is chosen select the remaining portion of thé Christ- 
mas dinner to harmonize and blend with it and the surroundings. 

Never serve a sweet dessert, like charlotte russe, ice cream, 
fruit jelly or a cornstarch pudding, at the end of the Christmas 
dinner. If you cannot afford to make a plum pudding serve in its 
place a plain fruit or suet pudding. This may be made the day 
before Christmas, and re-warmed at the last minute. 

The table decorations should be simple and seasonable. Hot- 
house flowers are certainly not in harmony with the Yuletide. 
Holly, mistletoe, ground pine, cedar berries and Mitchella are 
plentiful and pretty. 

If you live near the coast an oyster cocktail is appetizing and OR an afternoon reception serve a “high tea’’—salad, a variety 
simple for first course, but you may in perfectly good keeping serve of sandwiches, tea, chocolate, a punch, and ice cream and fancy 
as first course half a grapefruit, or begin the dinner with a simple cakes. The usual afternoon “high tea” to a few invited guests 
soup. Do not attempt an elaborate meal unless you can have it consists of well-made tea, toasted English muffins or sandwiches, 
complete in all its points. Very few women succeed in giving lemon or orange jelly, ice cream and cake. 
elaborate meals, and still fewer of their guests enjoy them. There ““At homes” may be served at any time between ten and twelve 
is always a right and a wrong way of doing everything: the right o’clock at night. They consist of easily digested, attractive foods, 

way is usually simple and elegant; the wrong way is frequently sandwiches, salads, tea or coffee. 
difficult and pretentious. If you have but one servant, or do your Evening refreshments following small socials should be simple 
own work, select foods which may be easily prepared and, above and dainty—nut or chicken sandwiches, light salads, chocolate, 
all things, never try a dish with which you are not perfectly familiar. tea or coffee. While coffee is perhaps too stimulating to take at 
Menus are but suggestions to give ideas of correct routine and the end of the day it is less harmful as a rule than chocolate. 
combinations. One starchy vegetable may be substituted for A ball supper should be composed of one hot dish, like creamed 
another, one succulent vegetable for another of the same chemical | sweetbreads or oysters, as many cold dishes as you please, with 
composition. For instance, rice may take the place of sweet or fruit punch, bouillon or tea and coffee, fancy ices and small cakes. 
white potato, or macaroni, hominy or winter squash. Chickens For all large occasions serve from the dining-room. Have 
may take the place of turkey or goose, or one may serve a rib of the table covered with a spotlessly white cloth, in the center an 
beef or a saddle of mutton. Bake the turkey or goose without embroidered piece or a table mirror holding a basket or a dish of 
stuffing. Try this method and you never again will be guilty ferns, or a large vase of roses, or a small vase holding a single 
of stuffing bread inside of poultry to draw out its juices and handsome bloom. Do not put a huge bunch of American 
destroy its flavor. If you care to serve two meats for the Christmas Beauties in the center of a small table in a small dining-room; a 
dinner serve boiled or baked ham with the turkey, a saddle of single rose in a cut-glass vase is much more elegant. 
| mutton with the goose, a rib of beef with chickens. A chafing-dish supper is very much the same as a chafing-dish 
| luncheon or a company breakfast. If you have but one servant, or 
| 


advantage of a dinner over the banquet is that the dinner may be 
simple or elaborate, but a banquet is always elaborate. 

A company breakfast is usually served between ten and twelve, 
and is practically the same as a luncheon. An early breakfast 
before ten o’clock would be served the same as a family breakfast. 

A luncheon is served between twelve and two. 

A supper is a simple, plain meal, served between six and nine 
o’clock. The family supper is informal; everything may be put 
on the table at one time, even the cake and the dessert. If tea or 
coffee is served at this meal the service will be arranged at one end 
of the table. 

For afternoon teas, usually served from four to six, pass a cup 
of tea and a wafer, or in hot weather a glass of sherbet and a wafer. 

A buffet luncheon is a cold collation which may be served either 
from the dining table or from the buffet. Guests are served standing 
or sitting, but not at the table. 


A Formal Affair 


F YOU have the idea 
that only a high-priced 
food-product can satisfy 
fastidious people, you will 
be surprised to know that 
a certain Washington host- 
ess accustomed for years 
to entertain the most im- 
portant personages in the 
‘diplomatic set,’’ pro- 
vides her table regularly with 


Compt. 
SouPs 


Yet she is no different in 
this from many other sensible 
women of her class. 


The extremely appetizing 
quality of our Tomato Soup 
makes it suitable for all except 
very heavy dinners. It is the 
ideal soup for any luncheon —no 
matter how formal. And at the 
most elaborate function there 
could be nothing more accept- 
able than our clear soups— 
Consomme, Julienne, Printanier, 
and Bouillon. 





Suggestions for Other Affairs 





What to Serve at What no servant, this is one of the nicest ways of entertaining. One 
can get all the materials ready and arranged in groups early in the 
BANQUET is an elongated, elaborate dinner, costing from three day. At serving-time they are easily put together, and one is sure 
to ten dollars a plate, and it is not a pleasing meal save for the of having a daintily cooked, nicely seasoned meal. The hostess 
intellectual feasting that usually accompanies such an occasion. may with ease to herself, if she has a good chafing-dish, serve six 
The usual evening gathering where a large company is served at persons without unnecessary delay. 
table is not a banquet. A banquet is a feast, and should not be lor a Japanese tea, cover the table with a Japanese paper table- 
confounded with receptions or commencement dinners, either in cloth. Use handsome paper napkins. Decorate the room with 
name or thought. Japanese umbrellas,lanterns and fans and use a Japanese tea service. 
To have a meal perfect the cook must look upon a menu as In the center of the table place a Japanese vase filled with Japanese 
an architect looks upon a plan for a building, except that the cook cherry blossoms. Serve tea, rice wafers and Japanese sweets. 
must know how to construct the building as well as to draw its A Russian tea, to be correct and at all attractive, should be 
plans. The dinner is unquestionably the most important of the served on a perfectly bare, polished table. Use as few doilies as 
three daily meals. possible. Have a loaf of black bread on a bread-board, and by its 
Dinners are divided into three kinds: the conventional dinner to side a bread-knife. Place on the table a nicely garnished dish of 
a large number of guests; the ordinary company dinner; and the caviar, another of pickled anchovies, one of herring, another of 
family dinner. hard-boiled eggs cut into halves, one of ripe olives, and a plate 
The family dinner should consist of a soup, a meat with of butter. Arrange the samovar, with the tea service, at the end 
two vegetables, a salad course, crackers, cheese and coffee, or a of the table. The guests help themselves: they butter the end of 
simple sweet. The company dinner may be practically the same, the loaf, cut off a slice, put on it a little caviar or anchovy, or 
except that a fish course follows the soup. A large conventional whatever they wish, and eat it from the fingers. The service is 
dinner will be arranged in precisely the same way, except that a without plates. The gentlemen will be served with tea in glasses, 
small dainty entrée follows the fish and precedes the meat course. and the ladies will use cups. The hostess makes and pours the 
The style of the meal and the manner of service are regulated by the tea at the table. Thin slices of lemon or, better, limes may be 
number of guests expected. To be good, dinners must contain placed in the cup or on the saucer. To have the service correct 
seasonable foods, well cooked and well served, hot foods hot, cold use Russian plates and bowls, and horn forks for the lemon. 
foods cold. Serve the game with the salad course, following the Men as a rule enjoy a Russian tea far more than the usual 
roast, then omit the entrée following the fish. Turkey, chicken, afternoon tea with its heavy sweets. 
capons, ducks and geese, as well as beef, are now at their best. NOTE F 
Later in the spring serve salmon, lamb, veal or chicken. The 


These are made from the 
choicest cuts of prime fresh beef. 
And in addition to the ordinary 
clarifying process we render 
them as transparent as amber by 
forcing them under heavy pres- 
sure through aspecially-designed 
filtering apparatus which cost us 
seven thousand dollars. 


—Mrs. Rorer’s helpful articles will continue to be a feature of The Journal 
during the coming year. 


This shows you our principle 
: — of sparing no expense to make 














MENU FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER 


BANQUET MENU 


A FAMILY CHRISTMAS DINNER 


A LapiEs’ LUNCHEON 


perfect soups. And if you think 


Grapefruit Oysters or Clams _. Oyster Soup Wafers | Fruit Cocktail y, 4 ‘ 
Consommé Bread Soups Celery : be _ Olives Chicken Soufflé, Cream Sauce after try Ing them that there are 
Olives Celery 3 pict Baked Turkey, Giblet Sauce Peas 7 : 
Baked Goose, Gooseberry Sauce Consommé a la Royal Cranberry Sauce Boulettes of Sweetbreads any better SOUPS at any pri ce. 
Hominy Croquettes Sprouts Portuguese Sweet and White Potatoes Lettuce Salad Rolls 
Apple Salad in Apple Shells, Wafers Fish ; Creamed Onions Plain Charlottes With Almond the grocer refunds your money. 
Plum Pudding, Indian Sauce Satan Rinbater Galce Tomato Jelly on Lettuce Leaves, Nafers 
Cheese Crackers ny rary “ebagey Asics esate French Dressing Coffee 
Coffee Broiled Halibut, Ravigote Sauce Suet Pudding, Cider Sauce a 
Bonbons Almonds _ Raisins Entrées Coffee 21 kinds 10c a Can 
Sweetbread Patties Nuts Raisins Bonbons ; . : 
Tournedos With Mushroom Sauce AN EVENING COLLATION a a ioe tl 
: =e : ee asenn > Le x : : see Mock ‘Turtle 
A CONVENTIONAL TURKEY DINNER Removes ATO cancer Tore . oO stet oom ~— - Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Oyster Cocktail Lamb, cone Sauce a the er Sal - cy peice td aon Broth 
ne : eee Pe ; : : Sweetbread Salac ; licken x Tai 
poze ye 90 enna Wafers Grilled Hau + ith Chips Turkish Soup Wafers Buttered Rolls Sandwiches Chicken Gumbo Pea 
B: ked 7 — Gible : ra f Roasts Celery Olives Ices Jellies Cakes (Okra) | Pepper Pot 
we oh hg as Duck Hominy Croquettes Sweetbread Patties Fruit Punch Coffee Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Cranberry Sauce 1 ‘ Fillet of Beef, Musl sauce Clam Chowder Pomato 
ated oaet Rrtatcen Cress Salad illet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce “ v BS : 
Pie ba y oo Potato Croquettes Peas Consomuné Tomato-Okra 
2a =€ ons Oweels 


Celery and Apple Salad Wafers 


> ‘ : Peach Meringues Tartlets Camembert Crackers SMALL EVENING AFFAIR Vermicelli- Tomato 
Plum Pudding, Orange Sauce Macedoine Jelly Coffee 
‘offee oe bee Stuffed Tomato Salad a 
isi 4 7 - A y c Y 
Nuts Raisins Bonbons Dessert ie teomdramidine ’ “ ‘ ld - water, bring 
Camembert, Toasted Crackers ae ee ba a Macedoine in Jelly Rolled Wafers 0a boil, and serve. 
Coffee A TWELVE O'CLOCK BREAKFAST Coffee 


A SIMPLE DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup, Crojfitons 
Celery Olives 
Roasted Chicken 
Cranberry Apple Sauce 





A CoMPANY SUPPER 


Bouillon 
Panned Chicken, Cream Sauce 


Grapefruit 


Romaine, French Dressing 


Bellevue Bouillon Wafers 
Broiled Chops Peas 
Creamed Hashed Potatoes 
Tomato Salad, Wafers 
Amber Jelly in Orange Baskets 
Coffee 


A Six o’CLock CHAFING-DISH 
SUPPER 


Vegetable 


Look for the red-and- iin label 


Today is a good day to write us for 


Campbell’s Menu Book. 


Potato Croquettes Spinach Rolls oe ai _ Ww anaes = 
Grapefruit Salad Wafers Celery in Tomatoes, Mayonnaise = Bros d . . Butter se ~ x * P 
Cheese _ Crackers Sliced Oranges With Syrup Cake AN AFTERNOON TEA Gen iruis Salad Wafers J osEPH CA MPBELL Com PANY 
Coffee Coffee Tea Chocolate Cream Cheese Crackers Camden N J 
Windsor Sandwiches Coffee amaen i 
A VEGETARIAN CHRISTMAS DINNER AN OYSTER SUPPER Salted Mute ‘Waters Sonbene - : 
| . Grapefruit : Oyster Cocktails Crackers A Hicu TEA AN AFTERNOON RECEPTION Aunts and cousins 
fomato Bouillon, Whipped Cream Oyster Bouillon Wafers . ‘ In countless dozens 
Wafers Planked Chicken Rice Balls Tea Chocolate Jellied Tongue Chicken Salad Peg Aneel . 
Mock Goose, Cvanberry Apple Sauce Peas Toasted English Muffins Nut and Plain Sandwiches Have just arrived to dine, 
Creamed Onions Fried Oysters Lettuce Salad Sandwiches Cheese Wafers Olives Salted Nuts And I hope we’ ll feast 
Apple and Celery Salad Camembert Crackers Amber Jelly Sponge Cake Ice Cream Jelly Cake aan f 
Jerusaiem Pudding, Quince Sauce Coffee Ice Cream offee Ona case, at least, 

















Of Campbell’ s Soups so fine. 














Christmas Dainties and Sweets 


By Marion Harris Neil 

















A Salmon Salad. Garnish salmon with cucumbers, tomatoes 
and lettuce; sprinkle with salt, pepper and paprika; add a few 
drops of chili vinegar, and slices of hard-boiled egg. Cover with 
this sauce: Yolks of three eggs, juice of a lemon, salt and red 
pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg, three tablespoonfuls of butter 
and half a cupful of water. Stir over the fire until thick. 


Fruit Vol-au-vent. For this use any fruit in season. Make 
a large case of puff pastry. Whip uptwo cupfuls of thick cream; 
sweeten and flavor to taste and have ready the fruit, either raw 
or stewed. Put a layer of it in the case, then a layer of the 
cream, then the rest of the fruit. Lastly heap the rest of the 
cream on top, and decorate with a little fruit and nuts. 


Noel Salad. Scoop out yolks from two hard-boiled eggs; add 
one tablespoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of anchovy paste, 
a few drops of lemon juice, half a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
and fill the whites. Coat with liquid aspic jelly and parsley. 
Place on tomato slices seasoned with olive oil and tarragon 
vinegar, adding salt. Garnish with chopped aspic and parsley. 


Salad Saint Nicholas. Blanch twenty-four button mush- 
rooms; drain them, cut into thin strips; cut in like manner four 
artichoke bottoms and three pickled walnuts. Mix together with 
orange juice, season with salt and pepper, dress with oil and 
vinegar. Divide into orange baskets, cover with mayonnaise, 
and decorate with slices of olives and chopped parsley. 









































Meringue a la Royale. Scoop out 























alarge stale cake to form a hollow shell. 
Fix rows of small kisses to the case. 
Fill the case with sliced fresh fruits and 
sweetened whipped cream. Have 
a high pudding or jelly and when firm 
turn it out on the case so that it covers 
the fruit and cream. Put a ring of 
cherries around where it joins the case. 


Holiday Sandwiches. Chop fine one 
gherkin, six stoned olives and one table- 
spoonful of capers, and mix with three 
tablespoonfuls of stiff mayonnaise sauce. 
Cut thin slices of bread, butter them and 
spread half of them with the above mix- 
ture and the remainder with cream 
cheese. Sprinkle over each slice a pinch 
of paprika and press together. Cut into 
fancy shapes. Garnish with parsley. 
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Marrons With Whipped Cream. 
cake, white cake preferred, and place two bottled chestnuts in 


Cut out some rounds of 














Pepper and Grapefruit Salad. Cut slices from the stem 


ends of three green and three red peppers. Remove the seeds 


the center of each round. Sprinkle over these a little of the liquor 
in which they were preserved and force a ring of whipped and 
sweetened cream around the chestnuts, using a forcing bag and 
tube for the purpose. Serve in very dainty thin saucers. 


Fig Mincemeat Pies. Weigh half a pound of flour, sift it, rub 
in three tablespoonfuls of butter or lard, add one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder and a pinch of salt, then gradually add just enough 
cold water to form a stiff paste. Roll out once. Line small 
moulds with the pastry and fill with mincemeat, adding a few 
chopped figs. Bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 


and refill the shells with the pulp of grapefruit finely cut, 
chopped celery hearts and broken English walnut meats in the 
proportion of twice as much grapefruit as celery and two nut 
meatstoeachpepper. Arrange on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 


How to Make Montreux Sandwiches. Boil four eggs for a 
quarter of an hour, then pound them with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley, and suffi- 
cient anchovy essence to make all a good pink color. When 
well pounded add a little paprika and spread the mixture on 
slices of buttered bread. Serve garnished with parsley. 
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Two Classes 
of 


Fair Women 


Some are fair because 
they happen so. 


Others attain the clear, 
rosy complexion, smooth 
velvety skin, bright eyes, 
easy, graceful poise, as 
a result of carefully select- 
ed food and drink that’ 
properly nourish the 
body, knowing that a fair 
complexion is the outward 
token of health within. 


A beautiful woman sel- 
dom remains beautiful if 
she continues the _ table 
beverage that all too often 
is the source of various 
aches and ills. 


Health is a Divine Gift 





—always ready for us, and 
produces more pleasure 
than any other one thing. 


When well-made 


POSTUM 


is used in place of the 
usual hot meal-time drink, 
Nature can at once set 
about restoring the rosy 
bloom of old-time health. 


Postum contains the 
pure, wholesome elements 
of the field grain, which 
build and strengthen the 
nerves and vital organs. 


Every woman should 
read the little book, in 
every third package of 
Postum—for “The Road 
to Wellville” is a good 
road to healthful beauty. 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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ristmas Social Aff 


By Mary McKim Marriott 














“Then wherefore, in these merry days, 

Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller. 

And while we thus inspired sing 

Let all the streets with echoes ring; 

Woods and hills and everything 
Bear witness we are merry.” 


N YE feaste of Christmas in ye olde days 
there was in ye King’s house, wheresoever 








table places by identifying the armorial bear- 
ings and mottoes which are intended to indicate 
their personalities, achievements and tastes. 
The centerpiece may be a little feminine doll 
enveloped in knightly armor and mounted 
astride a wooden steed—her coat of mail, alas, 
composed of metal dishcloths, a wee inverted 
coffee-pot her helmet, small measuring-cups 
her boots, a pie-pan her shining shield, and 
a knitting-needle of size her trusty sword. 








he lodged, Ye Lorde of Mysrewle, or master 
of merrie disportes, and ye lyke’”’— a “‘grande 
captaine of mischiefe,”’ of whose wild doings many tales are recorded 
in the chronicles of those times. Also it seems that in those days 
the young people at Christmas evidenced a sort of gallantry which 
with subtle wit they dubbed “goose dauncing,” inasmuch as the 
““maydens”’ dressed up as young men, and the young men as “‘may- 
dens.” Though we can find no clear record of the combination 
of the two frolics they together suggest a frivolous plan for a 
Christmas party suggestive of ‘‘ woman’s emancipation.” 

The hostess should avow her intention of usurping the throne of 
Ye Lorde of Mysrewle — upsetting the rights of the masculine sex, 
and reigning for an evening, at least, as ruler of the Kingdom of 
Folly. We can imagine the mock gravity with which she enters 
upon the duties of her office, mounted, as was the custom, upon a 
hobby-horse, and crowned with a coronet of ‘“‘ribbands and gaudie 
bells.” Her ladyes-in-waiting, “lyke’’ herself, are to be dressed as 
a “‘companie of fellowes” called ‘‘blew stockings,’ inasmuch as 
they are to disdain Court costume and to wear the severe dress and 
long blue stockings which the term in the old days indicated. In 
other words, they may wear short tailored skirts, long severe 
cloaks of black cheesecloth, stiff shirt bosoms, high collars, and 
three-cornered hats of cardboard decorated each with a stiff blue 
rosette to match the hose. The costuming is likely to be a thor- 
oughly amusing feature, especially as the mannerisms of the merry- 
maker should be in keeping with the character assumed. The 
husky gallants, costumed as dames of a clinging type in muslin frills 
and furbelows, one may fancy as torn between the conflicting 
attentions demanded by their sovereign and their “petty-coates.” 

After absolving her subjects from all wisdom and swearing each 
one to fealty the Lady of Misrule should bid each solemn “cavalier” 
select an elusive ““mayde” as “his” mate. As pantomimes were 
part and parcel of Christmas festivities in “‘ ye olde days,’’ each mas- 
querading “gallant” should be bidden to declare “‘his’”’ passion to the 
“ladye”’ of “his” choice by a dumb show of gallantry. 

On a small dais or platform the couples may, in succession, 
demonstrate their histrionic ability and also compete for a banner 
of strange device promised for the ecstatic scene enacted “‘ ye moste 
passyng welle.”’ Later the cavaliers and dames should be divided 
into two long lines facing each other for a tilt of wits—an impas- 
sioned debate on the subject of woman’s sphere—the cleverest 
speakers to be rewarded with folly heads. The debate may con- 
clude with a nomination, by the Blue-Stocking party, of a feminine 
candidate as permanent occupant of the throne of Misrule—a 
measure, of course, to be vehemently contested by the opposite 
sex. The disturbing questions should be finally decided by written 
ballot, contaminated most likely on all sides by flagrant briberies. 

When the feast is served two great pies should be produced, 
from one of which, as was the old custom, a cock’s head and tail 
appear above the pastry. This dainty is to be apportioned to the 
dames; and the second pie, from which an humble hen emerges, is 
to be served to the disgruntled cavaliers. 


A Blue Stocking on Christmas Eve 


OR a Christmas Eve dinner party the Blue-Stocking idea may 

also be used. The hostess may ask her ‘“‘strong-minded”’ guests 
to clothe themselves according to their convictions; the weaker 
vessels to costume themselves in all the tricks and fancies of my 
ladye’s wardrobe. During dinner some such weighty questions 
should be discussed as ‘‘Should blue Christmas stockings be sub- 
stituted for the old-fashioned red ones?” ‘Should the stockings 
of little girls be filled before those of their brothers?” ‘Should a 
feminine candidate be appointed for Kriss Kringle’s office?” etc. 

A leafless “hygienic” tree, so labeled, may be used as a center- 
piece for the refreshment table. On its bare branches should be 
hung little blue stockings of cheesecloth filled with crackers. 
Red crosses of tissue paper and tinsel and festoons of antiseptic 
cotton may be strung from the tree branches and unlighted sulphur 
candles fastened to the limbs. The feast may include “blue 
points” and “selected” brains —all the dainties having Latin 
terminations. 


The Ladyes of the Round Table 


HE following lines of George Wither’s ‘“‘Plaint of Britannia” 

may be whimsically answered by a revival for a Christmas 
frolic of the Christmas feasting of “‘ King Arthur and the Knights 
of his Round Table”’: 


“Alas! who now shall grace my tournaments 
Or honor me with deeds of chivalry? 
What shall become of all my merriments, 
My ceremonies, songs of heraldry 

And other rites?” 


The original table, we are told, consisted of a stout oak plank 
painted with a figure to represent King Arthur, and the names of 
his twenty-four knights as they are stated in the romances of the 
old chronicles. The “Round Table” may be represented by 
a top of bare boards easily constructed or hired from a caterer for 
the occasion. The top is to represent a sewing-table, inasmuch as 
its outer edge should be decorated with a continuous line of yard- 
stick measuring marks. If feasible the hostess should ask four- 
and-twenty guests, the legendary number, to dine with her on 
Christmas Eve, and should bid each one prepare a tale of chivalry 
woven around a needle rather than a sword. These dames should 
all wear “knightly costume’? —their shields, helmets and other 
knightly paraphernalia being fashioned of whatever domestic 
implements the chivalrous aspirant happens to have at hand. 
The guest cards may be as amusing as the costumes if handled 
cleverly. Each should be an individual coat-of-arms, crudely drawn 
or painted on yellowed sheets of paper. The guests must find their 


During dinner the upholders of chivalry should 
each tell the tale of knightly feat which she was 
bidden to prepare, some of which tales may be most humorously 
conceived, such as those of men in peril rescued by a ‘‘stitch in 
time,’ etc. The ceremony of knighthood may take place at the 
close of the banquet and should be solemnly impressive, the hostess 
thus rewarding only those aspirants whose tales of knightly chivalry 
indicate them as worthy of the honor. 

At the close of the banquet a great pie should be set upon the 
board, containing either Yuletide souvenirs or a shrewdly clever 
verse for each guest. Accompanying the pie have a card bearing: 

Four-and-twenty “Knight” birds served upon a plate, 
When the pie is opened they all emancipate. 


During dinner when the roast is served the hostess may tell 
the tale of the Christmas Eve long, long ago when a royal 
monarch, returning after hunt with a mighty appetite, knighted 
the loin of beef which pleased his voracious fancy, dubbing it with 
masculine complacency a Sir-loin. Thus we have a Sir-loin cut, 
or rather so the story runs. 

Since tradition requires of a probationary knight that he should 
spend the night preceding the conferring of knighthood upon him 
in guarding his shining shield, the invitation to this chivalrous affair 
may include lines of the quaint Christmas song: 


“Come, guard this night the Christmas pie 
That the thief, though ne’er so sly, 
With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh 
To catch it. 
‘For him who alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his ear, 
And a deal of mighty fear, 
To watch it.” 


We are quite safe in assuming that the “pie” will receive ample 
and valiant attention. 


The Trial of Father Christmas 


“SHEW” called “Time’s Complaint,” involving the trial of 
Old Father Christmas, could be amusingly reconstructed for a 
Christmas frolic, especially suitable for college girls. The invita- 
tions tied with much red tape may include copies of the notices 
and summons of the various parties to appear at the trial as 
witnesses or jurymen. The notice of the trial may read as follows: 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


Tue TriAt OF OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS and his accomplices: Plum 
Pudding, Mince Pie, Holly Bough, Wassail Bowl and Mistletoe for 
encouraging his Majesty’s subjects in Idleness, Frivolity, Extravagance, 
Rioting and all manner of Unseemly Mirth, at the Assizes held in the 
City of Profusion before Lady Portia, Justice of Misrule. 


For the Prosecution 


Attorneys DuLL and SOURFACE. 
For the Defense 


Attorneys FEAst and GAMBOL. 


The scene of festivities should represent a court-room. After 
the Justice has taken her seat and court has been called to order 
the Clerk reads the indictment, beginning as follows: 

““Worthelie heere wee bring you Time’s complaint 
Whom we have most just cause for to complaine of.” 


Then Attorneys Dull and Sourface call Father Time to the wit- 
ness box, and prompt him to give a detailed description of the 
offenses of the accused. The accomplices are to be seated in the 
prisoner’s box and should be costumed so as to suggest their parts— 
Mistletoe, for instance, masquerading as an alluring mistletoe- 
crowned lassie in a hoop-skirted costume of the pantalet period; 
Mince Pie, provided with a large bottle of physic, may be arrayed 
in a rotund bodice of brown paper crust fringed with kitchen forks, 
and an overskirt of linked-together pie pans; Plum Pudding 
may wear an ultra-fashionable gown of canvas bagging drawn 
around the neck with drawing-strings and around the ankles with 
a ‘“‘hobble band”’; and the Culprits should also bear placards around 
their necks on which are written special indictments for their various 
misdoings—that for Mistletoe, for instance, reading: 


“But, at times, the evergreen laurel boughs 
And the holly are all forgot, 
And then! What then? Why, the men laugh low 
And hang up a branch of the mistletoe. 
Oh, brave is the laurel! and brave is the holly! 
But the mistletoe banisheth melancholy. 
Oh, nobody knows or ever shall know 
What is done under the mistletoe!” 
The following indictment of Mince Pie suggests even graver 
offenses: 
““So comes the reckoning when the banquet’s o’er, 
A dreadful reckoning when men smile no more.”’ 


The procedure of the mock trial may be made thoroughly amus- 
ing if cleverly handled; those guests not otherwise involved in the 
trial should act as members of the jury. As a climax to the pro- 
ceedings the attorneys for the defense may spring a surprise upon 
the prosecution by introducing testimony to impugn the motives of 
Father Time. They may show that his activity in the matter 
resulted not because he deplores the frivolity of Christmastime, but 
rather because he has been deprived of his pound of flesh—to wit, 
his Christmas turkey. Lady Portia should know full well how to 
reckon with such testimony in giving her charge to the Jury. 





NOTE—Miss Marriott will continue to write for The Journal next year. She will 
be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to entertaining and table decorations if a 
Stamped, addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. Such questions 
should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 
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A strong state- 
ment—but an 
absolute fact. 
Backed up by 


years of testing. 





The stomach 
digests them 
with pleasure, 
and sends them 
on their way to 
make rich, red 
blood, sound 
flesh and tough 
muscle. 
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is a strength- 
giver, scientific- 
ally blended and 
perfectly baked. 
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Paper Decorations for 


country where cut flow- 

ers and natural greens 
are practically unobtain- 
able at the holiday season 
modern paper craft makes 
it possible to supply the 
deficiency with decora- 
tions easy to arrange and 
genuinely artistic. The 
necessary materials are 
few and simple: gold, 
silver and crépe paper, 
heavy wrapping paper, 
a few yards of unbleached 
muslin, wire, festoons, and 
some plain tissue paper 
in the holly colors are 
sufficient to carry out the 
most elaborate decorative 
scheme at a compara- 
tively insignificant cost. 

Ordinary folding paper 
garlands in holly green 
form the basis of the 
simple decoration illus- 
trated in the double 
windows. They may be 
bought at nearly all sta- 
tionery and department 
stores for eighty-eight 
cents a dozen, but if not 
readily obtainable sub- 


|: SECTIONS of the 


stitutes may be made by cutting green crépe paper into 
streamers two inches wide, ruffling both edges by 
stretching over the fingers and twisting spirally. 
Wreaths of paper holly complete the decoration. 


NOVEL departure in paper craft is the 

production of mural landscapes and stained 
glass effects. A Gothic window design 
carried out in this manner forms an appro- 
priate decoration for a blank wall back of 
the pulpit. Cut a foundation of the 
desired size from strong, thick wrapping 
paper, such as is used by furniture 
stores, buying the necessary length 


from a roll if possible rather than 
using sheets pasted together. Sketch 
the design with black crayon, and 
then trace each section upon white 
tissue; and using the latter as a 
pattern cut a duplicate from crépe 
paper of the proper shade and paste 
within the crayon outline, applying 
the paste to the foundation and not 
to the crépe. When the picture 

is complete outline each section with 
black paper rope of moderate thick- 
ness to represent leading. 

The design illustrated shows a 
poinsettia motif in the upper portion 
of the panel, the lower two-thirds 
being filled with a conventionalized 
landscape. The border or frame 
is of rich gold paper studded with 
silver stars and broken at intervals 
by conventionalized poinsettias. 
The landscape below is carried outin 
dark tones of blue and green, repre- 
senting Evening, with theStar of the 
East gleaming in the sky, against 
which are silhouetted three trees 
of extremely decorative design. 

Another appropriate decoration 
on slightly different lines would be 
a landscape showing snow-covered 
ground, with trees and clouds in 
two orthree tones, broadly designed 
in large, simple masses which break 
up the panel into interesting spaces. 





By Louise Eaton Shaw 























A Simple Decoration for Double Windows 































Benking Poinsettias and Ferns 








Poinsettia Panel 








the Church 


MOST effective 

method of treating 
windows is to mass the 
sills with scarlet crépe 
poinsettias and ferns in 
tones of soft gray green. 
The ‘‘ Boston ’’ variety 
serves as a model for the 
latter, which are cut diag- 
onally across the grain of 
the paper and stiffened 
with wire. One roll of 
crépe will make about 
thirty ferns or fifty poin- 
settias. The best method 
of arrangement is to plant 
them in boxes filled with 
sand or earth. A wreath 
of paper holly is hung 
in the center of each win- 
dow, and the upper part, 
as well as the chandeliers, 
draped with fringed fes- 
toons which give the 
feathery effect of ground 
pine. 


HE poinsettia panel 
illustrates one solu- 
tion of the problem of 
decorating narrow spaces 
between windows or 
doors. A foundation is 


cut from heavy unbleached muslin which is stretched and 
tacked at the corners upon a work bench, and then 
covered smoothly with green crépe paper, after which 
an irregular border of poinsettias cut from decorated 
crépe paper is pasted on in appliqué fashion. 
The muslin should first be covered with paste, 
using a broad bristle brush, and the green 
paper smoothed over it and lightly patted 
down with the palm of the hand. Care 
must be taken to avoid too much pressure 
or too lavish a use of paste, as either will 
cause a streaked appearance of the paper 
when dry. The flowers are then cut 


out and applied, stretching the petals 

lightly over the fingers to give them a 

natural, curved appearance, and past- 

ing only the tips to the background. 

The panel shown was five feet and 

a half long by twenty inches wide, 

and one roll each of plain and 

flowered crépe paper were required 

to decorate it, costing ten and fif- 
teen cents respectively. 


OR filling larger wall spaces a 
lattice work covered with flowers 
is effective. Upon a framework 
consisting of four light strips of 
wood wound with green crépe 
paper is tacked the lattice of paper 
rope. The latter may be made by 
splitting a roll of crépe lengthwise 
and then twisting the two strands— 
first separately and then together— 
or purchased ready made in skeins 
of twelve yards at thirty cents a 
skein. Threesuch skeins will filla 
frame four feet by seven. Fringed 
festoons form a border, and the 
lattice is decorated with poinsettias 
having short wire stems which are 
twisted firmly around the rope. 
The flowers are composed of 
from seven to nine petals of scarlet 
crépe paper, stiffened with wire 
and arranged around a center con- 
sisting of several little bunches of 
green and yellow tissue. 





Lattice Panel of Paper Rope 
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must wear bet- 
ter than other 
silver plated 
ware because 


it contains more silver than any 
other, by test of Herbert G. 
Torrey, the Chief Assayer of 
the U.S. Assay Office. He 
found that Alvin Plate showed 
8.20 ounces of pure silver per 
gross, while thirteen other stand- 
ard makes of plated ware 
showed from 2.16 to 7.77 


ounces of silver. 
Remember this 
when buying 


plated ware for 
Christmas Gifts 








Alvin Plate is made 
in one quality, and 
that the best 


Each Piece Stamped 
CALVIN) (PATENT) 
The above patterns are for sale 
by all leading jewelers. 


Send for Book let J 
**Long Life to Your Silver Plate’’ 


ALVIN MFG. CO. 
52 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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YOUNG woman has asked me to write upon the 

subject of the relation between mother-in-law and. 

daughter-in-law. Nowit happens that I am peculiarly 
unfitted for this task because I have never had either a 
mother-in-law or a daughter-in-law. My husband’s mother 
died before we were married, and as I have no sons I shall never 
have a daughter-in-law. My life is, hence, lacking in two 
important experiences, but my observations lead me to believe 
that in this respect I am peculiarly fortunate, because I am 
afraid I might have appeared to great disadvantage in either fdle. 

I am rather fond of my “in-laws”’ as they are, but suspect 
this is because our relations have always been more “‘neigh- 
borly” than “‘family’’—we have scarcely mingled like kinsfolk, 
but more as congenial neighbors and friends. The demands 
of relationship have not lain heavily upon us—our property 
interests have not joined nor clashed, so there has been little to 
call out the ‘‘ Christian forbearance” that some people held together 
by ties of affinity must exercise. 

I am afraid I should not have liked a daughter-in-law. The 
woman whom my son loved better than he loved me would have 
been a thorn in my side; and then I doubt very much whether 
he would have loved her better than he loved me. I am the most 
loving mother in the world, and a son of mine would have seemed 
an archangel in my eyes; and though I know quite well and can 
easily tell other people what a man’s mother should do regarding 
his wife I fear the situation would have been one too many for me. 


I am Now Truly Glad That | Have No Son. He might not have 
been a good man and I couldn’t have borne it. That a son of 
mine should have failed to imbibe my own ideals of a gentleman 
would have been a sorrow fit to crown all my other griefs. I should 
have loved him with a peculiar love such as only I, who have been 
singularly bereft of the affection and support of kinsmen, could 
have felt. If he had failed me—but—well, I missed that one 
supreme pang—and I freely say I am glad of it. 

But I hope I should have had brains enough to understand just 
what kin to me the girl he married was. There is a deep meaning 
to the Scripture expression “one flesh.” In marriage men and 
women are born again, and a kindred is established which is little 
understood by the millions of people who take a light or a vulgar view 
of marriage. A true marriage grafts the wife upon her husband’s 
family tree: she is kin not in name only but in fact as well. The 
currents of existence flow mutually in the veins of the married 
couple: we cannot then without great injustice set the “child-in- 
law” aside from our affections even though that child does many 
things of which we do not approve. We must learn to think under 
the surface of things; to know why certain things are true, and 
what our real responsibilities toward our married children are. 
The mother-in-law is a very responsible person in the history of the 
family. Upon her depends much of the happiness and prosperity 
of young people newly wed. It is one more trial of motherhood, 
and it remains to be seen whether she is big enough to meet it. 

My correspondent on this subject lays before me the old, old 
story of being obliged to live with her mother-in-law and to see 
her husband and his mother ‘‘take sides”’ against her. Now the 
girl is greatly to blame for consenting in the first place to live 
with her mother-in-law. No man has a right to ask a woman 
to do this, for as surely as you place two women in the same house, 
both with about an equal claim on the man’s love, you start a 
jarring institution and begin a thing that will almost certainly 
end in bitterness. One or other of the women must be abnormally 
clever to make the thing go. 


I Have Lately Been Studying the Subject of the possible use in tlhe 
world of a woman who finds herself suddenly on the elderly list and 
sees things all around her that seem appalling to her sense of pro- 
priety. Manifestly the fault is in her, yet she cannot for the life of 
her condone what seems so frivolous, so immoral in the young folk 
around her. She has long ago conquered her own faults and fail- 
ings, and it is a great trial for her to keep still when she sees the 
children indulging in folly. The great question is: “Shall she kcep 
still?’”’ The answer to this is: “‘ Yes.” 

But here conscience troubles her. ‘Shall I see waste and extrav- 
agance, dissipation and dereliction of duty going on in my family 
and never raise my voice to check it?” 

The first impulse of a mother when she goes into her son’s 
house and sees things at loose ends is to read the law to them and 
exercise her authority to put a stop to many things which appear 
destructive and demoralizing. 

But “conscience” is a deceitful little monitor and is always 
“butting in” at the wrong time. The only thing for a mother-in-law 
to do under these circumstances is to behave exactly as she would 
in the home of total strangers, unless she sees some crying need of 
her personal ministrations. Give advice, assistance, instruction 
when it is asked for, but at no other time. 

I have known mothers-in-law to carry this too far. I knew a 
baby to die because its paternal grandmother, who lived in the same 
house, had taken oath never to interfere with any business of her 
daughter-in-law. She just retired to her own apartments and left 
the inexperienced young mother to kill the baby according to her 
own way. The girl was full of extreme notions regarding diet and 
sterilizing, and she utterly ignored the grandmother’s old-fashioned 
ideas. No doubt that mother learned her mistake, but she learned 
it ina hard school. It is in the hard school, however, that the 
young must learn. They deliberately choose it. 


The Young Woman Who Wrote to Me stated that she and her 
husband lived with his parents from motives of economy. That he 
paid board, but she “‘helped with the work” as her share of 
remuneration for her “‘keep.”” Now this young woman is little 
better than a white slave, entirely under the authority of her 
mother-in-law, with no money to spend, no sweet planning of 
her own to do, no sense of ownership or freedom. She is a little 
“bound girl,” and it is a disgrace to keep her so, no matter how 
kindly her mother-in-law may treat her, or how much “easier 
time”’ she may have in her mother-in-law’s house than in a house 
of her own, no matter how small nor how poor. The girl should 
be liberated, and if her husband cannot earn enough to keep them 
in a home of their own then let her put her shoulder to the wheel 
and add to the wage-earning herself. 


NOTE—All through the coming year “* The Country Contributor ” will continue 
to write for The Journal, giving each month one of her interesting talks. 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


In Reply to the Letter of a Daughter-in-Law 










So Much for the Girl in her mother-in-law’s house. 
Now for the mother-in-law in her son’s house. There is 
one thing to be said about living with your married son, 
and that is, ‘‘Don’t.” Have your own little house, your 

own little domestic arrangements to the end of the chapter if 

possible. It is a very common situation for a middle-aged or 
elderly woman to find herself obliged from financial reasons to 
“live with her children.”’ This places her in the unenviable 
position of the odd member and the dependent. No matter 
what her children may owe her (and we all owe our mothers a 
lifelong service and devotion) this is a decidedly unpleasant 
position and one that I would never occupy so long as I was 
able to work. If I became an invalid and obliged to be cared 
for as such I suppose I should try to be a cheerful one, not 
bewailing myself as a nuisance and thus adding to the burden 
of keeping me. I should never land in my son’s house as a fixture 
unless paralysis or rheumatism took me there; and though it is a 
much easier matter to live with a daughter, it is never the best thing 
to do if there is any other arrangement to be made. 

The mother living in the house with her daughter is too often a 
financial dependent—trying to ‘make herself useful’? enough to 
offset her board and keep. Unless things are unusually congenial 
and dispositions remarkably good this is a trying arrangement. 
The mother, if at all able, would be much better off earning her 
living —carrying her own bank account. 

The notion that it is a sort of disgrace for a “gentlewoman” 
to earn her living is yearly becoming more of a myth. In the 
present crisis of difficult domestic arrangements, of woes untold 
through scarcity and inefficiency of help, there is certainly scope 
for families to use their brains along the line of codperation. There 
are thousands of women today who are fairly killing themselves in 
big houses which they cannot hire help in keeping. It seems a 
shame that two families of dear relatives could not occupy a house 
of this sort, sharing expenses and labor. But the old question, 
“Which shall be boss?” invariably arises and disturbs the peace. 

A ship without a captain is an impossible thing: so, too, is a 
house without a mistress. Hence the friction that almost invariably 
ensues upon two women (especially when both are in love with the 
same man, for mother-love is a passion) trying to live together. 
A man’s life, too, is a thing that demands a mistress. Unless his 
wife occupies this position undisputed trouble is sure to ensue. 


I am Convinced That We Never Love Any One So Dearly as 
our mother until we have a child. This fairly sets the “other 
self’? —the marricd one—to one side in our hearts, but it does not 
diminish his or her importance as the “other self.’? There is a 
subtle bond which no man can put into words, and this bond must 
be respected even at sacrifice of mother and father, because it is the 
God-bond and holds the secret of reproduction. Do not dare, then, 
to set your mother up before your wife. 

The true mother will never set up a contrast between herself 
and her son’s wife. She will seek in every way to help the girl 
hold his affection and confidence, but love makes this a difficult 
thing to do. A mother loves her son with such unremitting devo- 
tion that he feels the warmth of it at times when the wife seems 
cold, and here is the great danger of being under the same roof: 
it is too easy to appeal to mother, who always ‘‘ understands.” 

However, if living together seems a necessity we must rise to the 
occasion. It is too cheap, too common to reénact the old story of 
disagreement and friction. In such an arrangement the mother 
must be the clever one. First, she must be too good a woman to 
allow unhappiness to dwell in her home. Some people feed their 
hearts on bitterness, keeping up feuds and harboring prejudices. 

Old people are sadly prone to plant their feet on what is 
“right,” upholding an inflexible standard. This isa great mistake. 
But not a greater one than that of the daughter-in-law who is fully 
imbued with progressive ideas and who brushes her mother-in-law 
aside as a person of little account, treating her with the charitable 
contempt which very smart young folk like to bestow on the 
older members of the family. It is “up to’’ the mother-in-law 
to be a character so forceful that nobody will dare to assume the 
dictatorial to her. 

We must begin early in the formation of sucha character. We 
must study life and its various situations and meanings. We must 
learn the secret of being happy, of discarding useless worries and 
throwing away little grudges. We must form the habit of allow- 
ing other people, even our own children, their own way of being 
happy whether it seems “right” to us or not. 


Above All, We Must be Self-Sufficient in Our Tastes and our 
pleasures, asking no sacrifices from others, expecting no especial 
gratitude nor devotion. We must hold on to our good spirits, cher- 
ishing the habit of frequent laughter and the disposition to find 
fun and to see the bright side of life. There are many homes in 
which the man’s wife and his mother live together in peace. The 
legend of Ruth and Naomi has been reénacted in modern life, 
but the other story is by far the more common one. 

If we were halfway bright we could get rid of our heartburn- 
ings; as it is, many people cherish them as a means of a sort of 
dreary entertainment. We areall so anxious to impress ourselves 
on our acquaintances as figures of some importance that we will do 
it by being disagreeable, if in no other way. This is because we 
have not learned the great lesson of self-sufficiency. 

Mothers, I call upon you all to learn the difficult lesson of seeing 
your children love somebody else as well as yourself. Try to realize 
that a man’s need for a wife is like the need for food and drink, 
and that it is a need you cannot supply. Remember also that the 
older woman is the key to the situation. If the mother is a big- 
hearted, level-headed woman all will be well; but if the daughter, 
being herself big-hearted and. level-headed, discovers that the 
mother is lacking in these qualities, inclined to tyrannize, to make 
mischief, to assume an abused air, then let her serenely, coolly, 
courageously take her life into her own hands and be happy, no 
matter what weakling she may displace in her steady course. 

Whatever you are going to do don’t bicker. Life is too short, 
home too precious, love too sacred to be thus profaned. In time 
to come I hope that happiness will be a part of education, and that 
men and women will learn many things that will enable them to 
use their mentality for the healing of their sufferings, that life 
may be a fuller thing and the world a happier place. 


Jk Lomenitg Around Aanciie 
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We want you on our books 
A an employer of our 


Automatic Servant, 
whose wages are only a few 
cents a day for the first year 





after that, it serves you 
free for the rest of your life. 

This automatic servant puts 
the Hoosier System in your 
kitchen, groups everything at 
your fingers’ ends, saves you 
thousands of wearying steps 
every day—doesn’t let you 
run out of sugar, flour or any- 
thing else. 


The Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 





is the only competent house- 
keeper’s helper. It not only 
takes the place of the pantry, 
cupboard and table, but is far 
more convenient. 


Its wonderful labor-saving and 
supply-saving devices alone earn 
its small wages. “The value of a 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet to a 
housekeeper cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. It should be 
measured by the pleasure and lei- 
sure hours it gives her every day. 

There is nothing better for a 
Christmas gift, and thousands are 
given as presents every year. 

For your own sake be sure this 
Hoosier name-plate is on the cabinet 
you buy.  Bet- 
ter take time to 
see a genuine 
Hoosier, or get 
our catalogue, 
than be sorry for the next ten years. 

There is as much difference between 
Kitchen Cabinets as there is between 
sewing machines, or eggs. They all look 
alike on the outside. 

The Hoosier is built like your china 
closet —solid oak, and contains a long list 
of labor-saving conveniences that have 
been tested and approved by over 350,000 
women who use it every day. 

To put the Hoosier Cabinet within the 
reach of everyone, we not only have made 
the price remarkably low but we offer it on 
terms so €asy that anybody can own one. 

You pay a small sum down and then 
merely a dollar a week for a short time. 

You get the cabinet with your first 
payment either from the Hoosier dealer, 
or from the factory, if we are not repre- 
sented in your town. 


Send for free catalogue today. 


The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
50 Adams Street, New Castle, Indiana 


Pacific Coast Branch 
223 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
A Christmas Gift Card will be sent in 
advance of the Cabinet if the time is short. 
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Three School-Ieachers’ Christmas Fun 
Showing What Can be Done With Little 


The Madonna Christmas 


N OUR morning school talks 

during last December 

Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna of 
the Chair” was one of the lead- 
ing themes, and it proved so 
interesting that I determined to 
make this picture prominent in 
our Christmas celebration. Hav- 
ing little to do with, and lacking 
a Christmas tree, we used, with 
few exceptions, the various arti- 
cles in common use in the school- 
room. .\s the illustration shows, 
an archway was used for decora 
tion, but a window may be 
utilized in the same manner. We 
used a rolling hoop which was 
wrapped about tightly with 
cloth, and served as a pinning 
place for the children’s gifts. 
Penny reproductions of Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair’ were 
secured, and each picture was 
wrapped with holly paper and 
encircled by a rubber band. A 
paper strip, with name inscribed 
thereon, was passed under the 
elastic and fastened to the hoop. 
The paper bells used at the top 


The Table of “ The Madonna of the Chair” 





standing on a framework made 
in the shape of a tree. It took 
the company a few seconds to 
comprehend the tableau, then 
the applause burst out loud and 
long enough to satisfy even the 
five-year olds. When the noise 
subsided at a given signal the 
little girls sang the sweet old 
Christmas hymn, “ With Hearts 
Truly Grateful.” After this the 
guests examined the tree in 
detail. The lower tier was made 
up of thirteen girls; the next of 
seven and the next of five, and, 
surmounting all, was a chubby, 
golden-haired lassie of four, who 
formed the extreme tip of the 
tree. Lach child was dressed in 
a loose little gown of green crépe 
paper. Each wore a green cap, 
three-cornered, with a gilt star in 
front, and from the left shoulder 
a green ribbon reached to the 
girl just above, all joining at the 
little girl at the top, who looked 
like a pond lily. This little girl 
wore a gilt cap instead of a green 
one. These caps were very easy 
to make; a square of paper with 
one corner pinned back, and the 








of the hoop were borrowed from a patron of the school, and — other corners caught to fit the head, being sufficient. On the 

the pictures were presented by the teacher to her pupils. 
This circle was not only attractive, but typified the be plainly seen across the schoolroom, the words forming 

Christmas love and the whole-hearted spirit of giving that the sentence “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


should last all the year round. 


front of each little dress was a gilt letter large enough to 


In order to read the completed sentence the guests were 


The table underneath this circle was plainly draped allowed to pass around the tree, and as they did so they 


and held the kindergarten chair—the red chair so dear to the 


were handed rosy apples with a bright ‘‘ Merry Christmas” by 


little ones. A larger reproduction of the famous Madonna _ the lower rowof girls, who picked them from under the tree. The 
was fittingly framed by being placed on this beloved chair. whole affair was pronounced by the visitors delightful and 

The second table was covered with 
gifts from the children to the aged poor 


of the neighborhood. Each scholar 
donated one or more potatoes and an 
apple: their parents adding other vege- 
tables of various sorts jars of fruit, 
jellies, bread, cakes and popcorn. 
These contributions were distributed by 


the children to the old people. 


Regarding expense: for a table-cover 
we utilized some comfort calico; a paper 


luncheon cover would do as well. 


dry measure set belonging to the Grade 
was used for vegetables, and the pretty 
plates and dishes were a loan from one 
of the mothers. The holly paper cost 
twenty cents, and the rubber bands 


small sum of five cents. 


The children’s gifts were distributed 
after the singing of the songs learned dur- 
ing the year; then the visitors were taken 
outside to see the birds’ Christmas tree. 

lor this tree we first selected a central 
edar 
branches and tacked them around the 
frame of the window. Then the chil- 
dren hung on these branches their gifts 
to the birds, consisting of popcorn, cran- 
berries, celery stalks, beans, apples, suet 
and boxes of seeds. The cranberries and 


eastern window, then we cut large « 


the plana sensible one as it obviated the 
necessity of the usual rehearsal of reci- 





The 


the 








tations so exceedingly tiresome at this 
season of the year to an overworked 
teacher. —ANNA MILEs. 


Where Trees are No Novelty 


AVING taught a country school 

where fir and cedar trees could be 
seen from the windows all the year 
round, and also where a Christmas tree 
entertainment was always held in the 
church a few days after our school 
exercises, I desired a change, so we hit 
upon a novel plan. 

Jeginning in the first week after the 
school opened in September each child 
was asked to bring a penny on Monday 
mornings toward the Christmas fun. 
This they gladly did. The week before 
Christmas the name of each child was 
written on a slip of paper. These slips 
were thoroughly shaken and then dis 
tributed, each child choosing one. 

Each pupil was now provided with 
the name of some other one to whom a 
small gi’t was to be given. In this way 








no child was forgotten. They were also 


A Christmas Tree for the Birds permitted to give as many other presents 


popcorn were strung in school and as they chose and to whom they chose. 
formed the basis to an arithmetic lesson. The illustration On the last Monday before Christmas (our exercises were 
shows how easily the boxes may be replenished by simply always held on Friday afternoon) a clothesline was stretched 
raising the window. As the cedar grows old the light from the across the front of the schoolroom and fastened securely that 


window will not be lessened. 


PPT ARMONIA 


Our Live Christmas Tree 


PAti it might not stretch or break with the weight of its precious 


burden, and the fun immediately began. 
At various times out of school hours we twined the rope, 
until it was completely hidden, with long ropes of evergreens 


ee hildren I decided — gathered from the woods by the willing children. We sus- 


upon a novel Christmas entertainment for them. The pended small branches of pine and holly here and there, hung 
little boys first delivered the invitations prepared by the litthe — upon it strings of popcorn, cranberries, Christmas balls and bells. 
girls. These consisted of pale blue cards having a silver star in Then packages and candy bags, apples and nuts (all pur- 
the upper left-hand corner of each, the letters being made of — chased with the Christmas money) were fastened to. the ever 
silver paper. The invitations were as follows: “The season’s — green rope. By the middle of the week the line was quite heavily 
greetings. Miss Lakin and pupils at home December twenty- — laden and we were all beaming with the spirit of Christmas, 


fourth, from three to five.” 
Promptly at three the guests were 
on hand. The mothers of little 
children are not overcritical as 
long as the little tots are happy, 
and all had come prepared to 
listen Lo the well-known old Christ- 
mas songs and recitations and also 
to view the usual Christmas tree: 
so the surprise that awaited them 
was all the more appreciated. 

The first impression received on 

entering wasreassuring. The room 
was lighted by Chinese lanterns 
the shades being drawn), hung 
from the ceiling in the form of 
astar. Over the dark green blinds 
white cheesecloth curtains were 
draped and decorated with green 
tissue-paper bows and yellow paper 
chrysanthemums, all made by the 
children. Not a single little girl 
was in sight. 

When all the guests were seated 
and the boys had sung a Christmas 
carol four little boys drew the cur- 
tains and showed the most novel 
and alluring Christmas tree —a 
tree of living, laughing babies con- 
sisting of twenty-six little girls 


tn! - 
(Stay So) = none a se 


and the children could hardly 
wait for Christmas Day 

Instead of a Santa Claus we 
decided to have a dainty maiden 
in cap and apron to take down the 
gifts. This added to the chil- 
dren’s fun. As visitors were 
always expected—so many in fact 
that chairs were always bor- 
rowed from the neighboring 
houses —we decided to give up the 
regular Christmas recitations 
and entertain them with original 
Christmas stories. This proved 
a most pleasant surprise to the 
parents, who had been kept in the 
dark. Each pupil had been in 
vited to write a story for this 
purpose, then the ten best one 
were selected and read. And the 
originality of the little tales called 
forth bursts of applaus« 

Singing and marching were in- 
cluded in the program. Lastly the 
presents were taken down and 
a merry time followed. Being 
entirely different from the usual 
Christmas tree celebration, it 
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was voted by “he visitors a great 
ving Christmas Tree success. yy LORENCE I. KILLAM 
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Christmas 
Gift 


Nilver is easily 





the most popu- 
lar of all gifts, \E 
and the most am 
popular of 
all silveris, 
that bear- 
ing the | 
trademark \W 


\ 
\ 


cw. 


ROGERS BROS het 


This grade 0° triple 

















plate is fully guar- | 
anteed by the largest 
silver manufacturers 
in the world. Whether 
it be a complete chest 
of silver or a single 
article, you can find 
something that .will 
\ please every mem- 
\ber of the family 
in the famous 


"Silber 
Plate. 


Send for illustrated cata- 


\\ logue ** Z-28." 


| Sold by all leading dealers, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA 
COMPANY 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
Meriven, Conn. 

New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco, 
Hamilton, Canada. 















































By Sara Hadley and Antonie Ehrlich 


HESE new ideas in simply made little things 

for the baby afford home needleworkers an 
opportunity to make some lovely light woolen gar- 
ments in baby colors for Christmas gifts. The 
blue and white articles were designed by Antonie 
Ehrlich; those in pink and white by Sara Hadley. 
For further information address each designer 
separately and inclose postage for reply. 











HE set in pink and white crochet 

with the rosebuds embroidered in 
cross-stitch is one of the most dainty 
layettes imaginable in fine woolen arti- 
cles. Itincludesthe kimono, the sacque, 
the crib cover (below), the wrapping 
blanket over on the right, and the coach 
cover in the lower right-hand corner; 
also the two pairs of socks. 
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XABYHOOD comforts will be one of the 
leading features in fancy-work all through 
THE JOURNAL next year. New designs in 
knitted and crocheted woolen garments, as 
well as little belongings in fine white materials, 
will be given in pleasing varieties. 

















For the Christmas Baby 
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ie THESE blue and white baby arti- 
cles, which are all new designs in 
separate pieces, there is a_ pleasing 
variety of easy stitches which almost 
any worker could copy at home. A 
complete layette may be made also in 
these colors, similar to the one in pink 
and white, by simply following the com- 
bination of blue and white. 
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HE new clothes-hamper is refresh- 

ing with its simple lining of dotted 
Swiss over blue muslin, and only narrow 
ruffles of Valenciennes lace for trim- 
mings. It suggestsa pretty way to trim 
a home-made box or basket. Sometimes 
plain Swiss is used over color — with 
little touches of embroidery. 
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ristmas Centerpiece 


Bv Cora E. Scott-Waring 













OW that the poinsettia flower has become a 

favorite for Christmas decorations its brilliant 
colorings may be seen in almost every form of orna- 
ment. It is well adapted to embroideries, worked 
in natural colors either in silk or linen thread. 


HE decorative embroideries for the Christmas 

table, if not all white in design, should carry 
the spirit of the season in color. Naturally holly 
is our first choice, and its vivid colors are beauti- 
fully simulated in this pattern for a dinner set. 





GOLDEN chrysanthemum set of embroideries N THE dogwood design there are glow and color 
is another of the colored flower designs which enough for a green and white Christmas table 
would add warmth and brightness to a Christmas with its brighter colors in fruits and favors. 
table. This set, like the others, shows the center- ' rs 2 ay 
piece with a sample plate and tumbler doily. 
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NOTE — Mrs. Waring will be very glad to answer inquiries 
about this work if postage is inclosed for the reply. 
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The Private Opinions of a Plain Man 


By The Reverend Frank Crane 


~~ 


‘TI would like these thoughts to be read and accepted in the sense of being purely human, 
reflecting no cult, college nor creed. They are not written to convert anybody, nor for any 
end except the pleasure of utterance.’’ THE AUTHOR. 


a 





——— 8] HE praise of happiness is sung 
best by the miserable. How 
to attain virtue is best advised 


What, Really, the True Faith Is 


HERE have been many varieties of 
































by those who have missed it. 

|__|} One who has these excellencies 
(Ss —8) of soul knows little about them. 
Why should he? A man who has always had 
money knows nothing of its value. One who 
is never ill has no proper appreciation of 
health. Nothing we have can fire the imagi- 
nation: it is the pang of the want of a 
thing that glorifies it. Criticism of clergy- 
men who do not practice what they preach 
is unjust. No one can preach well what 
he practices perfectly. He is dull from 
unbroken goodness. It takes the fall, the 
remorse and shame, the agony and long- 











brought the original, genuine article to the 
world. But the very best kind of all is 
Christmas Christianity. The quintessence 
of the Christian religion is agreeableness 
We have had all kinds of faith, orthodox and 
heretic, cave-dweliing, crusading, cathedral- 
building, protesting, conforming, plain and 
complicated, ritualistic and crude; and if 
you get confused and want to know what 
really the true faith is an exce'lent plan 
is simply to try and make the people about 
you happy. I will not say that will save 
your soul, for I am not authorized to 








ing of imperfection to wring from the heart 
any eloquence for high and noble living. 
Not the contented lover whose affection is 
returned, but the hopeless lover, passion-wrecked, can paint the 
love that glows and burns. The Christian Scientist with a 
carbuncle reaches a pitch of passionate painlessness that the 
ordinary well person cannot know. Do not accuse me then 
of inconsistency if I, who am a spendthrift, extol the bene- 
fits of economy; if I, moody, gloomy and full of irony, depict 
the contentment of a calm, sweet, philosophic mind; if I, a 
failure, tell how to succeed; if I, a sinner, reveal to you the 
beauty of holiness. Only the soul outside the gates can realize 
the joys of the Holy City. 


Where the Real Rulers of Men Come From 


HE fiction of hereditary greatness dies hard. Leonardo da 

Vinci, the universal genius, was born out of wedlock. Goethe’s 
son was a weakling. Napoleon’s parents were insignificant. 
Abraham Lincoln’s parents were poor and illiterate. Jesus 
came from a family of laborers by the day. There is only one 
genuinely great strain in human blood, the common strain. 
The Preferred Stock of the race is the Common Stock. The 
real rulers of men appear as wild flowers, growing in untilled 
land, blossoming on the highway. The plants in the royal hot- 
houses, the Caesars, Romanoffs, Hohenzollerns and Wettins, all 
grow spindling. The future Garibaldi or Milton is, as probably 
as not, reaching for cookies in your pantry at this moment. In 
greatness there is no heredity. We inherit characteristics, but 
not character. The quality we call greatness breaks out in a 
coal-heaver’s family as often as in a ducal palace. 

A man was trying to sell some puppies on a street corner. A 
passerby asked him: ‘ What’s the breed?” 

“Half Boston bull,” was the answer. 


The Reverend Frank Crane 


decide here upon so important a matter; 
but if causing joy and light in hearts near 
you be not a saving act and the essence of 
sa'vation, certain it is at least that such actions have the flavor 
and the odor of Heaven. 

Once a year we Icave the doubts and doctrines about Jesus 
and simply feel His personality. What a pity that we cannot 
take the Christmas feeling and butter it all over the dry year! 


A Man’s Will on the Planet Mars 


OME time ago, I have forgotten when and where, I heard 
how men make their wills on the planet Mars. There it 
seems they have long since abandoned the primitive folly of 
private property, and hence in their last testaments occupy 
themselves with bequeathing what they really have. A man’s 
will on Mars therefore wou'd run something like this: I give and 
bequeath to my wife the memory of my affection; to my son 
John my power of self-control, which he needs and which | 
acquired by great pains; to my daughter Julia my ability to 
hold my tongue and my habit of secretiveness, for she talks too 
much; to my son Edward, who is inclined to be ambitious, my 
knowledge of what is worth while, to wit: honor, love and con- 
tentment; to my sister Alfaretta, who worries, my knack of 
enjoying each day as it comes, and neither brooding over the 
past nor apprehending unpleasantness in the future; to my 
neighbors I leave my peaceable disposition; to the people at 
large I give back all my goods and chattels, for they came from 
the people; to my friends I leave the joy of my loyalty and trust, 
and to my enemies the satisfaction of knowing I am dead; to 
my pupils and apprentices I leave my skill; to the devil I give 
my sins, weaknesses and mistakes; and to God I give my soul, 
for He made it, put it in this world and takes it out for reasons 
best known to Himself. 


Christianity since the day when Christ 1} 
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Cleans and Polishes 
Without Scratching 








Bon Ami is unequaled 
for use in the bath- 
room. 


It cleans porcelain, 
nickel and brass just 
as well as it cleans 
windows and mirrors. 


een the other ball?” i¢ Bon Ami is the only 
“Oh, I don’t know! That’s just dog, I suppose.” Without a Handsome Face \\| ; 
The greatness in any man lies in the part of him that is “just ©)| cleane y h at doesn L 





man.”’ In the ultimate struggle between man and man it is not 


I LOVE be the greatest thing in the world then the first of all 
family that counts, nor special gifts, nor talents, nor possessions; 


moral obligations is to be lovable. And as a matter of fact 








scratch and wear away 



































it is the race force, it is the amount of humanity he has. 


Great Failures That are Great Successes 


ID you ever think of the noble army of failures? Dante 
was a failure, embittered and banished. Socrates was a 
failure, doomed to poison by the city in whose crown of fame he 
is the brightest star. Joan of Arc was a failure, her young body 
burned before the fat eyes of comfortable bishops. Michael 
Angelo called himself a failure, only a poor fragment of his work 
done. Savonarola was a failure,and Burns and Poe and Tolstoi. 
And Jesus of Nazareth was a failure, deserted by His friends, 
hounded by the’ populace, crucified between two thieves. But 
it is such failures that make “the choir invisible whose music is 
the gladness of the world.”’ Only in our weakest, shamefulest 
moments do we care for what men call success. Face to face 
with the revealer, Death, we know that we do not in the bottom 
of our hearts want what we have sought, the foam and glitter. 
When we come to take our final places, over there in the land of 
truth, we want to stand, if we may be found worthy, beside 
him who drank the hemlock in Athens, and him who was mur- 
dered in Ford’s Theater in Washington, and Him who was put 
to death outside the gate of Jerusalem. There we shall hardly 
care to know the last lord of privilege. “Better,” says 
Browning, 
“Better have failed in the high aim, as I 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed 
As, God be thanked, I do not!’’ 


’ 


What Makes a Great Writer 


ANY writers strive to tell something new. They need to be 
reminded of the truth contained in a fine passage which 
Goldsmith struck out of his “‘ Vicar of Wakefield.”’ Doctor 
Johnson mentions it: “When I was a young man, being anxious 
to distinguish myself, I was perpetually starting new proposi- 
tions. But I soon gave this over; for I found that generally 
what was new was false.” . 
The greatest genius in literature does but express for the 
people what they already know. He gives voice to their dumb 
convictions. He seizes the thin, fugacious wisps of fancy in the 
common heart, and to these airy nothings gives “a local habita- 
tion anda name.” Christ did not teach humanity, He uttered 
humanity. Dante was called “the voice of ten silent centuries.” 
Whoever will be a great writer let him tell us the feel of green 
trees upon the soul, translate the pain and pleasure of his house- 
hold into speech, find words that set forth the wonder of the 
things other persons call commonplace, put his ear to the bosom 
of the earth in his own dooryard and tell us its secrets, melt 
the crowd of the street in the alembic of his creative fancy 
and distil for us its attar. How rare this gift, how difficult its 


lovableness is our most militant quality. Uprightness, purity, 
truth, temperance and wisdom are all good, but are egoistic, 
self-preserving virtues; lovableness is aggressive and conquer- 
ing. The former build the walls and strengthen the founda- 
tions of our religion; the latter sallies forth and brings in 
captives. Toward faith and righteousness and all other 
ingredients of our creed there are infidels, but toward amiability 
there is no infidel. Lovableness is the one grace that must be 
genuine; we can pretend honesty and piety, but lovableness 
is the very flavor of our personality; it lies beneath the will, it is 
the quality of our subconscious se’f. It does not depend upon 
a handsome face nor any such thing; it is to move through the 
world a center of cheer and hope, a point of joy and rest. How 
can one obtain this charm if it is not to be got by the will? By 
coming under the influence of some iovable soul we are changed 
as iron is magnetized by iron. So that, at bottom, the whole 
problem of the propagation of real Christianity is the problem 
of the spread of personal influence. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is “like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, till the whole was leavened.”’ 


The Defenders of the Faith 


HE real “ Defenders of the Faith” are the babies. These are 

they who furnish the fresh supplies of belief, hope, love and 
all the other virile ingredients of our religion. They come to the 
race of men like rain from the infinite and water our optimism. 
All churches, learned doctors and divines, organizations, mis- 
sionaries, priests and books float on the tide: the tide itself 
is a deep and hidden power which moves in the instincts of 
men; and with every baby that is born a new impulse of this 
tidal dynamic is received. The medieval world worshiped a 
woman with a child in her arms. What mankind does for a 
thousand years must be profoundly true. Whatever our theo- 
logical notions may be we must confess that somewhere in this 
miracle of a child on his mother’s breast lies the holiest and most 
redemptive element among all the phenomena of the universe. 
We touch the infinite at two points—birth and death: so birth 
and death have always been the chief priests of humanity. 
Christmas means divine childhood. The wisest men have 
always regarded the ideal life as something to be returned to, 
and not something toward which we goon. Jesus said: ‘‘ Except 
ye turn and become as little children ye shall in nowise enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The Wise Mother and the Foolish One 


HEN God gives us a child it is not that we may teach 
him, but that he may teach us. The wise mother seeks 
to develop her child’s personality; the foolish mother would 
change it. The wise mother plays with her child and lets 
































the surface. 


Bon Ami injures noth- 
ing. ‘Whe finest sur- 
face will not suffer a 
particle as it contains 
no acid or grit of any 


kind. 


Bon Ami does the 
work of a Metal 
Polish, a Glass Cleaner 
and a Scouring Soap. 


18 years on the market 
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LG| exercise! We get a glimpse of the process of real authorship strangers instruct him; the foolish mother instructs her child 

“| in Wordsworth’s lines: and lets strangers play with him. The wise mother is good i 

|| “Three sleepless nights I passed in sounding on, for her child’s sake; the foolish mother wants her child to be i 

‘A Through words and things, a dim and perilous way.” good for her sake. iV q 
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BOUILLOR 
CUBES 
The wonderful invention 
| which stands for handiness, 
ease and 


quickness in 
the kitchen. 
Saves the 
| housewife 


time, trouble 
and money. 


One Cube Makes a Cup 
rn in a minute— 


of delicious bouillon or an ap- 
4 





petizing plate 
of soup. OXO 
cubes in the 
house mean 
economy— 
mean readi- 
ness to serve 
family or guest 
at a moment’s 
notice. 


An Ideal Hot or Cold Drink— 


stimulates and refreshes without 
the after effects of tea or coffee. 


OXO Bouillon 
can be made 
and served at 
the dining 
table just as 
easily as from 


the kitchen. 


OXO cubes contain the essence 
of the highest grade beef 


Invaluable for the sick and ailing. 


‘TryOXOcubes 


as a beverage 


FOR A WEEK 


and see how it 
willstrengthen 


the body. 
10 for 25c 


Also tins of 4 cubes 10 cents 














At your grocer or 
druggist—or sent 
postpaid by us. 
Make the First 
Trial at Our 
Expense. 
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A Pretty Watch-Fob 


























may be made of a three- 
quarter-inch strip of soft 
gray leather seven inches 
andahalflong. The upper 
three inches should be 
doubled back and the edges 
narrowed for about two 
inches to the fold, so that 
the fob will be narrow 
enough to slip over the ring 
of the watch. This leaves 
the fob itself four inches 
long. A small buttonhole 
should be cut in each strip 
and a pretty silver cuff- 
button slipped through to 











For Grandfather 


a useful gift would be a 
box in which he could 
keep his small belongings 
close to his chair. Such a 
box was made in this way: 
The proportions were two 
feet each way, witha depth 
of four inches. The box 
was mounted on legs three 
feet high, made of broom 
handles. A shelf was fast- 
ened below the box, about 
a foot from the floor. The 
whole was neatly stained to 
match the woodwork of the 
sitting-room. In the box 








hold it tight. If a gold 








button is used have the 
leather a soft brown instead of gray. If one 
wishes to use the regular swivel attachment 
that accompanies the regulation ribbon fob 
the leather need not be narrowed at the 
top. AJAM. 


When Sending China by Express 


pack it carefully with excelsior in an ordinary 
market-basket. Such a package can be 
easily handled, and will be light. The handle 
of the basket will prevent other express 
matter from crushing it. This idea was 
suggested to the writer by an expressman, 
and it has been tried with success. L. C. 


Pretty Baskets at Low Prices 


may often be found at the five-cent and 
ten-cent stores, or at bargain sales. These, 
filled with dainties, make most acceptable 
gifts for old people, invalids or children. 
Shelled nuts, figs, dates, raisins and candies 
will fill small baskets. In the larger ones a 
glass of jelly may be placed, as well as 
oranges, grapes and apples. Tied up with 
bright ribbons, with a pretty card attached, 
these baskets are sure to prove very wel- 
come gifts. Mrs. F. ( 


An Attractive Bureau Cover 


may be made of dotted Swiss, with dots as 
large as a dime, two or three inches apart. 
On the under side make petals of shadow 
embroidery for each dot, and on the right 
side work the dot over in yellow. The 
result will be a scarf of field daisic 

M. M. T. 


For the Bottoms of Work-Bags 


men’s old cuffs may be used very satis- 
factorily instead of cardboard. They will 
also do for needlebook covers, etc. 


i. W. 


A Useful Gift for a Boy 


is a rubber stamp with his full name on it, 
and an indelible inking pad. He can mark 
his own handkerchiefs, books, and many 
other belongings. LG. 


If There are Many Parcels to be Sent Off 


at Christmastime it would be well to make 
early preparations for their collection. Large 
pasteboard boxes may be so marked that 
the members of the family will know which 
one is intended for mail packages, which 
for gifts to grandmother or to Uncle John, 
which for the Christmas tree, and so on. 
When this is the practice packages are not 


likely to be overlooked. J. F.. B. 


An Autograph Guest Book 


made of a pretty blankbook and deco- 
rated in any individual fashion, having a 
pencil attached, may be an acceptable gift 
from a girl to her mother. As years go by 
such a book will become interesting and 
valuable. KENTUCKY. 


lo People Living in the Country 


the city friend who has enjoyed their hos- 
pitality in the summer may send for Christ- 
mas a most acceptable box filled with little 
things picked up in city shops: odds and 
ends that are never seen in the country. 
Many may be suitable for table use, such 
as pretty salt-cellars, cream-pitchers, bowls, 
etc. Pretty articles for use in sewing will 
also be appreciated, as well as cubes of fancy 
pins, ribbon for lingerie, etc. AJAM. 


Instead of Taking Children Shopping 


to buy gifts with their own money, and let 
ting them get pushed about in the crowded 
stores and come home worn out, one mother 
tried the following plan with success. She 
bought a variety of five-cent and ten-cent 
articles wherever she chanced to find them. 
These she arranged on a table like a store, 
and then she announced to the children that 
they could avail themselves of the privilege of 
buying. They enjoyed making their selec- 
tions leisurely and paid their mother as they 
would have paid a clerk. NEW JERSEY. 


NOTE—This department, which will be continued next 
whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part of the house—to which 
any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no 


manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be de stroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itse “lf, to 
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grandfather keeps his spec- 
tacles, pad of paper, pen- 
cils, etc., while the shelf is used for his 
newspaper and slippers. Mrs. J. A. W. 


Money and Postage Stamps 


make excellent gifts when one has no idea of 
what to give. If one is afraid to offend a 
friend by sending either gift, here is a way to 
doit that will surely be understood and appre- 
ciated: Send some slight gift, but include a 
little money to be used toward buying a 
book—people’s tastes in books being so differ- 
ent. Postage stamps may also be added to 
a gift with the request that they be used to 
mail magazines and papers to other friends 
during the year. One girl asked all her 
relatives to deduct fifty cents from the cost 
of her presents and to add it in cash, so she 
could spend it herself for books. F. E. S. 


The Makinag of the Christmas Puddin& 


used to be quite an undertaking in one 
family, and half a day had to be reserved for 
the work during the holiday season; but 
now it has become a delightful occasion— 
one of the main features of the merry-mak- 
ing. A few days before Christmas all the 
ingredients for the pudding are placed on the 
kitchen table and the whole family gather 
around it. Grandmother superintends, giv- 
ing every one something to do. One pares 
and chops apples, another cracks nuts, still 
another cuts citron, one chops raisins, etc. 
In half an hour the pudding is ready for boil- 
ing, and each one down to the youngest gives 
it a stir for good luck. BROOKLYN. 


Popcorn as a Decoration for Cake 
is a novelty, and novelties are appreciated 
at Christmastime. Cover a white icing, 
while soft, with well-popped corn, the dark 
side sunk in the icing. Spread it over the 
whole cake and see what a pretty decoration 
it makes. ay Ae 

A Gift for Grandmother 
which would be appreciated every day 
would be a low chair where she could sit to 
put on her shoes and stockings. Such a chair 
may be improvised from an old one in 
the house, if it is strong. Cut off the legs 
to a convenient height, sandpaper the chair 
smoothly, and then paint it white or to match 
the woodwork of the bedroom. Pretty cush 
ions may be added, making the whole gift 


most acceptable. M. 


A Yard of Dollar Bills 


makes a good Christmas gift. It takes five 
bills to carry out this idea. AMY. 


Empty Cocoa Cans 


suggested tea canisters to one lover of old 
people. At Christmastime she decorated 
the cans with oil colors; some with simple 
Japanese designs, some with a dark floral 
effect. She filled each one with the recipi- 
ent’s favorite brand of tea and wrapped it in 
a Christmaslike fashion. <A pretty cup and 
saucer, or a teapot, might be added by any- 
body who copies the idea. New YORK. 


For the Christmas Fireside 


an appropriate gift would be a bag of pine 
cones; a part of the supply which many 
people may have already collected for their 
own use. Make the bag of Turkey red 
material, one yard long. It takes two yards 
for a bag Make a heading of two inches and 


stitch a space one inch wide for double draw 
trings of grosgrain ribbon to match the 
Turkey red Fill the bag with cones, draw 
the strings tight and send it “With warm 


aisken tor a bright Christmas.” J. R.C. 


To Induce the Children to Dress Promptly 
on Christmas morning, instead of stopping 
to play with toys which they have found in 
their stockings, try the plan of concealing 
various small gifts in their clothing, that a 
delightful discovery may be made as each 
garment goes on. E. W. H. 


year, is an “Exchange’”’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, 


The Editor of *“*The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


























HE gown illustrated 

above is one that 
will create attention in 
even the most fashion- 
able gatherings. Made 
from Cheney 


‘Sho wer-L roog if” i 
Fo ‘oulards 


this costume offers the indi- 
viduality and style so charac- 
teristic of Parisian creations. 


ed 


may be purchased at the 








better stores everywhere, but 
as your surety of the real 
Cheney Silks, it is always 
advisable to see that the 
name appears on the label 
and stamped on the end of 


Cheney Silks include “‘S 


Decorative Silks, 
Velours, Velvets, 
bons, Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, 
Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
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awake. 


Do You 
TF alk in 
Your Sleep? 


It is not safe, literally or figuratively. 
To be sure-footed you must be wide 
And you must be wide awake 
when you select your shoes if you 
would be sure of style and comfort in 


awake. 


your footwear. 


The best shoes are always made by 
the Goodyear Welt System of Shoe 
This system underlies the 
whole industry of modern shoe manu- 
It has made it possible for 
you to buy well-made, stylish shoes at 
about one-third the price your parents 


Machinery. 


facture. 


had to pay for shoes of equal grade. 


A shoe manufacturer who does not 
use the Goodyear Welt System deprives 
himself and his customers of the advan- 
tages of two decades of inventions that 
go to make up the improved methods 


of making good shoes. 


The Goodyear method duplicates on 
machines the process of sewing shoes 
A thin and narrow strip of 
leather, called a welt, is sewed to the 
and the outsole is 
thus leaving the 
heavy stitches outside, where they can- 


by hand. 


insole and upper, 
sewed to this welt, 
not tantalize the foot. 


Ask the shoe salesman if the shoes 
he offers are 


GOODYEAR 


WELT 


The United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will se nd on vequest, without charge, 


the following booklets: 


An alphabetical list of all Goodyear Welt Shoes 


sold under a special name or trade-mark 


MACHINES —— 


‘The Se {the Shoe: 


American achievement, 





To be sure-footed 
you must be wide 


i Book which describes the Goodyear Welt 
au detail, and pictures of the marvelous 


; é An Industry Trans- 
Jormed,” which ‘tells the true story of a great 
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Who its to Blame 
for the High Prices? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 















ourselves so crushed into the slums by this that 
to keep up our self-respect or our husband’s 
reputation we retort with a fifty-cent article. 

This art of making a purchaser feel ashamed 
of herself seems to be the mark of successful 
salesmanship. ‘The business man chuckles over 
the success of his clerks in selling to other men’s 
wives, but nevertheless complains if his own 
grocer’ s bill is increased by the same means. 

It is most unsatisfactory to point out an evil 
without at least suggesting a possible remedy. 

To regulate the cost of living to one’s income 
requires two things: An ethical standard which 
enables one to resist temptation, and a power of 
control over expenses only to be had by a system 
of accounts. The average housewife will be 
tempted at this point, perhaps, to throw this 
magazine to the far corner of the room, for a red 
cloth to a bull is not more irrit@ting than the 
word “‘accounts”’ to the housekeeper. She does 
not see the use of it, and when she tries to note 
her expenditures she spends time and worry 
enough over a slippery two cents to do the whole 
week’s washing. 


Do Not Confuse Needs and “Wants” 


 Bygelier of expenditure must be had if we 
are to have a good conscience for our work, 
and to know how much we have and what we 
do with it and how much it brings in return are 
essential to our salvation as capable managers. 

Never mind any special system. Find your 
own, but know whether you are dividing the sum 
in a reasonable way. The money above $300 
annually for the individual and $800 for the 
family can be turned into this or that channel 
according to choice, but not into all at once. 
No income is enough for that. Choose what is 
most essential to the family’s welfare, not merely 
to their gratification. Never mind what your 
neighbor has. It is your own needs that should 
rule. But there is the rub! How shall we dis- 
tinguish between needs and ‘‘wants’”’? How 
shall we make the children see that the difference 
is only told by the ethical standard of good 
health, good temper and amount of work done? 
Everything that secures these ends is worth 
striving for: that which defeats these ends is not 
worth while. 

Let every housewife this winter, for example, 
keep memoranda of her expenses so that each 
week she may put a zero against such items as 
have proved unsatisfactory in result. By the 
spring she will have a fair idea of the wastes of 
housekeeping, and also a lesson in her own weak 
points—the temptation she is most liable to 
yield to. She may then avoid those shops whose 
salesmen have read her so easily, have seen her 
vulnerable spots and have used her to swell their 
sales accounts. It should be humiliating to her 
to be inveigled into buying a pretty fruit in the 
market because the dealer made her feel as if 
every respectable household had it. 

We do in secret wish we had not permitted 
the milliner to sell us a thirty-dollar bonnet when 
we meant to spend only ten dollars. Her scorn- 
ful ways were too much for us, and instead of 
turning away and leaving the shop with dignity 
we let her see our weakness and so helped her to 
a good fee and a promotion as a person who, 
like the sleight-of-hand performer, could draw 
money out of unwilling pockets. 

Let us think of the sorry figure we cut — 
women who do not know their own minds. 

It is that factor in human nature that ‘ busi- 
ness’’—trusts, department stores, corporations, 
all the modern combinations—counts on to swell 
the profits. Only here and there is a woman 
who can resist not the comfort but the apparent 
luxury of the parlor car. What does a thing 
cost in the loss of something better serving 
the end of real human advance? That is the 
question to be answered in all cases. 


How the American Woman is to Blame 


O ONE should think, however, for a moment 
that the simple question can be simply an- 
swered. It has taken American business men 
and corporations generations to answer the 
similar questions of purchase of supplies and 
material for their manufactories. Millions of 
dollars annually have been and are still being 
wasted by manufacturers all over the country, 
simply because they don’t correctly answer the 
que stions: ‘‘Is this by-product of use to me?” 
‘Is this expensive material really worth more 
in my article than that cheap one?” It takes 
experts, engineers, chemists and physicists to 
answer these questions, and the manufacturers 
are finding it out. 

Shall the housewife employ consulting experts 
to tell her what to buy? A housewives’ club of 
twenty intelligent women might, indeed, do so 
with profit. It certainly can’t be expected that 
even the fairly intelligent woman will become so 
proficient in her profession of supplying the 
wants of the family that she can, without a great 
amount of experience or education, cope with 
the steward of clubs or restaurants who makes 
his work a real profession. Perhaps a club of 
women might even regularly employ such a 
trained person to buy meats, vegetables and 
staples. There are plenty of such experts on 
house furnishing who look after the artistic 
effect of their patrons’ houses. Why shouldn't 
there be experts to advise when it comes to 
the question of real values from the standpoint 
of essential comforts? Millions of dollars of 
worthless knickknacks of no utility and of less 
than no art value are sold to American women 
every year. It all increases the cost of living. 
Not all the king’s horses could make the Ameri- 
can housekeeper buy such things once she was 
educated in real values as her grandmother was, 
as her daughters will be. She does not know, she 
will not think: hence she buys. 

It is in this sense that the American woman is 

to blame for the increased cost of living: in 


that she allows herself and her purse to be ex- 
ploited for the promotion of business for National 
prosperity! Of all the ‘‘combines”’ which tend 
to raise the cost of living the combine of social 
opinion is most potent Next is probably the 
fastidiousness we have developed, partly justified 
by sanitary law and yet largely instigated by 
the pseudo-xsthetic sense we have cultivated 
for the benefit of our neighbors’ eyes. 


The Immense Volume of Waste 


ASTE on every hand is another great factor 

under the control of the family. Every in- 
vestigation yet undertaken into actual conditions 
shows the immense volume of waste. Boston 
garbage is estimated to carry $300,000 of grease 
annually. The family budget has to account for 
ten to forty cents on the dollar expended for 
food materials appearing in garbage. Neither 
the modern housewife nor her maid considers it 
consistent with _ dignity to save: “That is a 
low-down trait. 

“*Swell swill”’ signifies “‘swell people”; care 
in buying or serving just enough indicates mean- 
ness or miserliness, a trait abhorrent to the 
American heart. There are few skilled cooks 
in small families who know how to plan ‘‘just 
enough.” The untrained woman, trying her 
best to suit a new mistress with food from new 
recipes, increases the bulk of garbage rather 
than the satisfaction of the family. 

The cost of living in the next few years is to 
be controlled not by law, not by preaching, not 
by the trusts, but by the careful accounting to 
her own conscience of the intelligent housewife 
willing to take pains with the expenditure of 
the income and ready to conserve that which 
she buys. 

Promoters and exploiters could not have their 
way with informed, self-poised women. If the 
trusts have caused the late high prices it is 
because the American housewife has allowed 
herself to be bamboozled, browbeaten, enticed, 
hoodwinked and flattered into buying unneces- 
sary things, and unnecessary costly things 
because she was ignorant of relative values. 

It is a keen sense of values we need to bring 
us to face an accounting which shall arrest the 
increase in the cost of living. Is it living? Or 
is it a hurry-scurry existence? We want things: 
why? Why does the child cry for the knife, the 
lamp, the poisoned ball? Hethinks he wants it 
some insidious idea is in his head which it is 
often difficult to eradicate. So with the young 
housewife. She thinks fruit for breakfast and 
finger-bowls at dinner, a sash curtain, a stained- 
glass transom, are marks of social standing, and 
she wants them as the child wants 'his toy, and 
with no better reason. 

The American household is destined to spend 
more money—it will. have more to spend—but 
is it necessary to spend so much on eating and 
drinking, clothes and bric-a-brac? Will not a 
better investment be made in the line of real 
social progress, better education, better appre- 
ciation of art and music, of Nature and travel? 


Why Housekeeping Costs More Today 


T COSTS us more to keep house today because 
nothing that we buy lasts any time. Every- 
thing hasto berenewed. We must renew as often 
as fashions change, and we will have them change 
because of the restlessness in that direction as 
everywhere else. The desire for frequent change 
is felt not only with regard to clothing but also 
with regard to house furnishing, food and home 
surroundings. We are restless because we have 
nothing fundamental to build on. We have no 
real standard of value, but only a notion of style. 
By cost of living is usually meant the general 
household expenses for food, clothing and up- 
ke ‘ep. These e xXpenses have increased irrespect- 
ive of any rise in the cost of single articles. We 
buy cream for our cereal at sixty cents a quart; 
we buy grapefruit or melons for breakfast; our 
men folks are so spoiled by luncheons at the club 
that cold meats seem to them poverty. 

One cause of increased expense in some 
households is the increasing standard of living 
among workers in kitchen and stable, the maids 
and day workers. Waste and extravagance are 
the rule, from National appropriations to the 
child’s penny that buys poor candy instead of 
bread. 

The most subtle of psychic forces, stimulation 
by suggestion of the correct thing, has been used 
to the full in the last decade. ‘‘ Every one does 
it’? increases cost of living, as do the newer 
ideals of comfort and of speed. 

Better living should make more efficient men 
and women, happier children. Does our pres- 
ent cost tend to that end? If so then it is a 
social advance and worth to humanity all that 
it costs. If the increased cost brings only more 
worry then isit waste, unprofitable spending. 

American housewives have surely too much 
good sense to go on blindly complaining of out- 
side forces without reforming their own habits 
and attempting to regain their own kingdom. 








NOTE—Previous articles which have been published 
in this department of “‘Both Sides of Live Questions” are: 
Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 

Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 
By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Why Vivisection is Injurious, 
By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 
By W. W. Keen, M.D., LL. D. 
The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 
What Vaccination Has Really Done, 
By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 
How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce? 

What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do, 

By Walter George Smith. 

What Better Marriage Laws Would Do, 

By Professor George Elliott Howard. 
Who is to Blame for the High Prices? 

Why the Trusts are to Blame, 

By Henry Leffmann, M. D. 





Handsome 
? Silverware 


Without Cost 


Except Expense of Packing and Mailing 





















Illustrations shown here are 
one-half actual size. 


Everybody knows the 
standard of silverware 
made by the celebrated 
silversmiths, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd. The seven 
pieces we offer without 
cost are A-1| standard 
plate, Hanover Pat- 
tern, superbly fash- 
ioned, with French ‘4 
gray finish. They Butter 
contain no advertis- ~’**“” 


Orange 


‘Spoon ing, and are the same as you 


would pay a good price for at 
any jeweler’s. But they areyours, 
free, except the 
expense of pack- 
ing and mailing. 
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Invaluable for mak- 
ing Soups, Beef 
Tea, Sauces, 
Gravies, and for 
flavoring various 





‘| Use the 


a / same 
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ey” as an y Routlion 


Pen Spoon 
soon Other, and note 


the superior flavor and strength. Rex 
Extract of Beef meets every pure food 
Try it to-day. 


requirement. 




















HOW TO GET 
THE PREMIUMS 


\ q For tablespoon or fork, 
send 20 cents and a metal 
cap from any sized jar of 
Rex Extract of Beef, 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef 
Extract, or an 8 oz. bottle 
of Rexsoma Bouillon. 
For any one of the bal- 
ance, 10 cents and metal 
cap. This is to cover 
expense of packing 
and mailing. 





















(A set of seven Premiums = 
requires seven 
metal caps an 


/ 90 cents.) When 
| sending more 


if 


than one cap reg- 

ister your letter. 
State plainly 

which premium ! 

you desire. 

| 


If your ss 


\ | | does not carry \f d 
Rex Extract of 
Dinner Fork Beef, send us his \Wae 


name and aE a and 60c(70c 
if tablespoon or fork is desired), Ne a 
and we willsend you atwo-ounce = 7asce Spo. 

jar of Rex Extract of 
Beef and one of the 
premiums described 
above. Rex Extract 
of Beef is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy 
Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Send 2c in stamps for 


our booklet on household 
economy **What to Serve 
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VERY essential of good 


form in neck protection is 
supplied by Phoenix Mufflers. 
Their perfect-fitting qualities, 
faultless workmanship, and 
unique design make them the 
appropriate accompaniment of 
any costume on any occasion. 


The improved and exclusive 
shapes shown for the first time 
this season offer opportunity 
for selection that cannot fail 
to satisfy, the most critical 
and exacting purchasers. 


Every one of these handsome 
productions meets a real _re- 
quirement for some special 
form of protection—and, at 
the same time, commends it- 
self by making a direct and 
definite contribution to the 
correct dress of the wearer. 


Silk, wool, mercerized. Fifty cents to five 
dollars each at dry-goods stores and haber- 


dashers. Packed in dainty individual 


boxes for Christmas giving. 


Insist on securing the 
Phoenix. The trade 
mark is sewed on every 
muffler. Be sure that 
the one you buy has it. 


Phoenix Knitting Works 
226 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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The Knitted Muffler 
Novelties in Shape and Weave 


ES Ene knitted muffler has come to stay. 
Its combination of utility, protection 
and stylish appearance has already given 
it a permanent place among the necessities 
of women’s, men’s and children’s apparel. 


This season the designers are creating 
many new forms, utilizing the underlying 
idea of snug fit, knitted fabric and snap 
fastening, but varying the styles to suit a 
wide range of special purposes. 


The Shaped-Neck Muffler 


In this style, particular at- 
tention has been paid to per- 
fection of fit. The neck is 
fashioned in the knitting to 
form a yoke as shown in illus- 
tration. This insures a snug 
fit down the-back and shoulders 
and does away with all the 
annoyances of ‘‘crawling”’ or 
‘*bunching ”’ at the neck. 
When fastened 
with the snap 
in front, all 
parts of the col- 
lar are protect- 
ed; this spe- 
cial fitting 
feature is ex- 
clusive with 
the Phoenix 
Muffler. The 
shaped neck 
muffleris made 
in the same 
collar sizes as 
linen collars, 
from beautiful silk-finished yarns, Australian 
wools and pure silks. Handled by first class 
shops and department stores. Sold at 50 cents. 
Pure silk ones $1—$2—and up to $5. 


The Collar Muffler 


This is one of the cleverest 
novelties of the season and 
of great practical service as 
well. Indications point to 
its having a great vogue 
during the coming winter. 
It is knitted with a fold- 
over collar which may be 
worn either under or out- 
side the coat collar. The 
effect produced is very chic 
and dressy. At the same 
time, full protection is given 
against cold and inclement 
weather, as in all other 
Phoenix Mufflers. The col- 
lar muffler is made for 
women andchildren in silk, 
wool and silk-finished yarns 
of many beautiful shades. It can be had for as 
low as 50 cents Or as high as §2. 


The Militaire Muffler 


This style has been designed 
Pf by the Phoenix Knitting 
Works to meet the require- 
ments of those who are 
peculiarly susceptible to 
weather conditions and 
<< © wish exceptional protection 
for the neck and throat. 
The ‘‘twin snaps”’ in front 
/ bring the muffler close and 
Sy snug up to the throat. In 
1\ knitting, a peculiar shaping 
is secured which makes the 
Militaire fit high up around 
eB the neck and down over 
* : back and shoulders. This 
% \ muffler is being shown in 

\ \ several very handsome 
shades in silk and silk- 
finished yarns. Price 50 
ye \\ \\ —_. pe tee | sae in 
Vee LS talian thread silk, $2.50. 
yy bbe The illustration shows 
its special features. 


The New V-Neck Muffler 


This corrects the faults in 
the so-called ‘full-fash 
ioned’’ mufflers and is a 
distinct improvement 
over anything previous- 
ly created for its pur- 
pose. The illustration 
gives a very good idea 
of its practical merits of 
designand use. The‘Vv”’ 
extends down the back, 
while the other points fit 
up on the neck and pre- 
vent the collar from be- 
coming exposed, It can 
neither bunch up _ nor 
‘‘crawl.’’ This exclusive 
Phoenix style is made in lustrous silk- finished 
yarns, in many shades, retailing at 50 cents. 


Motor or Dress Muffler 


a Motoring folk find their 
= requirements cared for by 
“ae mufflers of special design 
and handsome appearance. 
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—~ \ SP These are knitted with 
| es ~ Yy broad, long, fringed aprons 
& ak which also furnish admi- 
i“ 4 rable protection to evening 

a ay axe attire and thus give the 


ft 
- ee muffler a double use. With 
( a Arn this muffler, the wearer is 
{ } /|* offered a choice of shaped, 
14, (| (/j} collar or plain necks. The 
f{;)¢?// demand for fine quality and 
ie ee {/ extremely stylish appear- 
j ance is met in the Phoenix 
eae g line by several different 
( weaves and finishes, in- 
cluding beautiful Australian 
wool, pure silks and finely 
silk-finished yarns. The 
Motor Mufflers cost from 
$1.00 to $5.00, according to 


quality, and can be secured 
5 § in the correct colors of the 
«Secular: wo sis. 's wins sieieuas gueites Fepeiei a < 
y Whyy 7 season. 
{ \h\ 
ea Ue Ue ee wsuEs DEUUUmEEE e| 
All the styles described and illustrated were 
originated and patented by the Phoenix Knitting 
Works of Milwaukee. Handied everywhere by 
first class shops and department stores where 
men’s and women’s furnishings are sold. Where 
local dealers are unable to supply them, send 
direct to Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee 





enclosing price and stating styie, color and size 
(same as linen collars) desired. A booklet, de- 





scriptive of muffiers and other knitted goods, 
including English scarfs, combination holiday 
sets of silk hosiery and ties, will besent free on re- 
quest to any reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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How They 


Grow 


When the Food 
is Right! 


A year on 


Grape-Nuts 


makes a big difference in any 


boy. 


This food supplies the nec- 
essary elements in proper 
form and balance to meet the 
body's demand during its 
period of most rapid growth. 


Grape-Nuts contains the 
valuable Phosphate of Potash 





and other vital brain- and 
body-building principles of 
the wheat and barley of 
Its rich 


carbohydrates are easily di- 


which it is made. 


gested and quickly absorbed 
for the work of building the 


fast-growing young bodies. 


Grape-Nuts 


Food 


does more than merely build. 
It nourishes in man-fashion, 
erecting a bulwark against 
disease and arming youth 
with strong constitutions for 
life’s battles. 


From infancy onward 
there is no better food than 
Grape-Nuts, and many a fond 
mother prides herself on 
husky sons and handsome 


daughters reared on this 


splendid food. 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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race of expressmen and carters who brought him 
boxes and barrels to handle. It always seemed 
to him that if they were all out of the country 
or dead he would have no work to do. 


CHAPTER X 


pPROM this point on the flitting went easily 
and smoothly enough, and the transporta- 
tion of the Carey family itself to Greentown 
on a mild budding day in April was nothing 
compared to the heavy labor that had pre- 
ceded it. All the goods and chattels had been 
dispatched’ a week before so that they would 
be on the spot in advance of them, and the 
actual flitting took place on a Friday so that 
Gilbert would have every hour of his vacation 
to assist in the settling process. He had 
accepted an invitation to visit a school friend 
at Easter, saying to his mother magisterially: 
“I didn’t suppose you’d want me ’round the 
house when you were getting things to rights; 
men are always in the way, so [ told Fred 
Bascom I’d go home with him.”’ 

“Home with Fred! Our only man! _ Sole 
prop of the House of Carey!” exclaimed his 
mother with consummate tact. ‘Why, Gilly, 
dear, I shall want your advice every hour. And 
who will know about the planting, for we are 
only ‘women folks’; and who will do all the ham- 
mering and carpenter work? You are so wonder- 
ful with tools that you’ll be worth the rest of 
us all put together.” 

“Oh, well, if you need me so much as that 
I'll go along, of course,’’ said Gilbert. ‘‘ But 
Fred said his mother and sisters always did this 
kind of thing by themselves.” 

“By themselves,’ in Fred’s family,” re- 
marked Mrs. Carey, ‘“‘means a butler, footman, 
and plenty of money for help of every sort. 
And though no wonder you’re fond of Fred, 
who is so jolly and such good company, you 
must have noticed how selfish he is!” 

‘“‘Now, Mother, you’ve never seen 
Bascom more than half a dozen times.”’ 

‘‘No; and I don’t remember at all what I saw 
in him the last five of them, for I found out 
everything needful the first time he came to visit 
us,” returned Mrs. Carey quietly. ‘Still, he is 
a likable, agreeable sort of boy.” 


Fred 


22383 Colonel Wheeler was at Greentown station 
when the family arrived, and drove Mrs. Carey 
and Peter to the Yellow House himself, while 
the rest followed in the depot carryall, with a 
trail of trunks and packages following on behind 
in an express wagon. It was a very early 
season, the roads were tolerably free from mud, 
the trees were budding, and the young grass 
showed green on all the sunny slopes. 

When the Careys had first seen their future 
home they had entered the village from the west, 
the Yellow House being the last one on the elm- 
shaded street and quite on the outskirts of Beu- 
lah itself. Now they crossed the river below the 
station and drove through East Beulah, over a 
road unknown to any of them but Gilbert, who 
was the hero and instructor of the party. Soon 
the well-remembered house came into view, and 
as the two vehicles had kept one behind the other 
there was a general cheer. It was more beautiful 
even than they had remembered it, and more 
commodious, and more delightfully situated. 
The barn door was open, showing crates of furni- 
ture, and the piazza was piled high with boxes. 

Bill Harmon stood in the front doorway, 
smiling. He hoped for trade and he was a good 
sort, anyway. ‘‘I’d about given you up tonight,”’ 
he called as he came to the gate. ‘ Your train’s 
half an hourlate. I got tired 0’ waitin’, soI made 
free to open some o’ your things for you to start 
housekeepin’ with. I guess there won’t be no 
supper here for you tonight.” 

‘“We'’ve got it with us,’”’ said Nancy joyously, 
making acquaintance in an instant. 

“You are forehanded, ain’t you? That’s 
right. Jump, you little pint o’ cider!” Bill said, 
holding out his hands to Peter. Peter, his arms 
full of things too valuable to trust to others, 
jumped, as suggested, and gave his new friend 
an unexpected shower of bumps from hard sub- 
stances concealed about his person. ‘Land o’ 
Goshen, you’re loaded, hain’t you?” he inquired 
jocosely, as he set Peter down on the ground. 


22383 The dazzling smile with which Peter greeted 
this supposed tribute converted Bill Harmon 
at once into a victim and slave. Little did he 
know, as he carelessly stood there at the wagon 
wheel, that he was destined to bestow upon that 
small boy offerings from his stock for years to 
come. He and Colonel Wheeler were speedily 
lifting things from the carryall, while the Careys 
walked up the pathway together, thrilling with 
the excitement of the moment. Nancy breathed 
hard, flushed and caught her mother’s hand. 

“Oh, Motherdy,”’ she said under her breath, 
‘it’s all happening just as we dreamed it; and 
now that it’s really here it’s like—it’s like—a 
ceremony—somehow. Gilbert; don’t, dear! Let 
Mother step over the sill first and call us in to 
the Yellow House. I'll lock the door again and 
give the key to her.”’ 

Mother Carey, her heart in her throat, felt 
anew the solemn nature of the undertaking. It 
broke over her in waves, fresher, stronger, now 
that the actual moment had arrived, than it ever 
had done in prospect. She took the last step 
upward and, standing in the doorway trembling, 
said softly as she turned the key: ‘‘Come home, 
children. Nancy! Gilbert! Kathleen! Peterbird!’’ 

They flocked in, all their laughter hushed by 
the new tone in her voice. Nancy’s and 
Kitty’s arms encircled their mother’s waist; 
Gilbert, with sudden instinct, took off his hat, 
and Peter, looking at his elder brother won- 
deringly, did the same. There wasa moment of 
silence, the kind of golden silence that is full 
to the brim of thoughts and prayers: and 


Mother Carey’s Chickens 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


memories and hopes and desires; so full of all 
these and other beautiful, quiet things that it 
makes speech seem poor and shabby. Then 
Mother Carey turned and the Yellow House 
was blessed. 

Colonel Wheeler and Bill Harmon at the gate 
never suspected that there had been a little serv- 
ice on the threshold when they came up the path- 
way to see if there was anything more needed. 

““T set up all the bedsteads and got the mat- 
tresses on ’em,”’ said Bill Harmon, ‘thinkin’ 
bedtime would come early tonight.” 

“‘T never heard of anything so kind and neigh- 
borly!” cried Mrs. Carey gratefully. ‘I thought 
we should have to go somewhere else to sleep. 
Is it you who keeps the village store?” 

““That’s me!”’ said Bill. 

“Well, if you’ll be good enough to come back 
once more tonight with a little of everything 
we'll be very much obliged. We have an oil 
stove, tea and coffee, tinned meats, bread and 
fruit; what we need most is butter, eggs, milk 
and flour. Gilbert, open the box of eatables, 
please; and Nancy, unlock the trunk that has 
the bed linen in it. We little thought we should 
find such friends here, did we?”’ 

““T got your extension table into the dining- 
room,”’ said Bill, ‘‘and tried my best to find your 
dishes, but I didn’t make out up to the time you 
got here. Mebbe you marked ’em someway so’t 
you know which to unpack first. I was only 
findin’ things that wa’n’t no present use; as I 
guess you'll say when you see ’em on the dining- 
table.” 


2282 They all followed him as he threw open the 
door, Nancy well in the front, as I fear was 
generally the case. There, on the center of the 
table, stood ‘‘ You Dirty Boy’”’ rearing his crested 
head in triumph, and around him, like the 
gateposts of a mausoleum, stood the four black- 
and-white funeral urns. Perfect and entire, 
without a flaw, they stood there, confronting 
Nancy. 

“Tt is like them to be the first to greet us!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Carey with an attempt at a 
smile; but there was not a sound from Nancy 
or Kathleen. They stood rooted to the floor, 
gazing at the Curse of the House of Carey as if 
their eyes must deceive them. 

“You look as though you didn’t expect to see 
them, girls!”’ said their mother. ‘‘When did 
they ever failus? Do you know I havea courage 
at this moment that I never felt before? Beulah 
is so far from Buffalo that Cousin Ann cannot 
visit us often and never without warning. I 
should not like to offend her nor hurt her feel- 
ings, but I think we'll keep ‘ You Dirty Boy’ and 
the mantel ornaments in the attic for the present, 
or the barn chamber. What do you say?” 

Colonel Wheeler and Mr. Harmon had de- 
parted, so a shout of agreement went up from 
the young Careys. Nancy approached ‘ You 
Dirty Boy” with a bloodthirsty glare in her eye. 
“Come along, you evil, uncanny thing!” she 
said. ‘‘Take hold of his other end, Gilly, and 
start for the barn; that’s farthest away; but it’s 
no use, he’s just like that bloodstain on Lady 
Macbeth’s hand; he will not out! Kathleen, 
open the linen trunk while we’re gone. We can’t 
set the table till these Curses are removed. When 
you’ve got the sheets out take a marble urn in 
each hand and trail them along to where we are. 
You can track us by a line of my tears.” 

They found the stairs to the barn-chamber 
and lifted ‘‘You Dirty Boy” up step by step, 
with slow, painful effort. Kathleen ran out and 
put two vases on the lowest step and ran back to 
the house for the other pair. Gilbert and Nancy 
stood at the top of the stairs with ‘‘ You Dirty 
Boy” between them, settling where he could be 
easiest reached if he had to be brought down for 
any occasion, an unwelcome occasion that was 
certain to occur in the coming years. 


283 Suddenly they heard their names called in 
a tragic whisper: ‘‘Gilbert! Nancy! Quick! 
Cousin Ann’s at the front gate!” 

There was a crash. No human being, how- 
ever self-contained, could have withstood the 
shock of that surprise, coming as it did so swiftly, 
so unexpectedly, and with such awful inappro- 
priateness. Gilbert and Nancy let go of ‘“‘ You 
Dirty Boy!” simultaneously, and he fell to the 
floor, the break occurring so happily that the 
mother and the washcloth were on one half and 
the boy on the other—a situation long desired 
by the boy, to whom the parting was most 
welcome. 

““She got off at the wrong station,” panted 
Kathleen at the foot of the stairs, *‘and had to be 
driven five miles or she would have got here as 
she planned, an hour before we did. She’s come 
to help us settle and says she was afraid Mother 
would overdo. Did you drop anything? Hurry 
down, and I’ll leave the vases here in among the 
furniture, or shall I take back two of them to 
show that they were our first thought? And oh, 
I forgot! She’s brought Julia. Two more to 
feed and not enough beds!” 

Nancy and Gilbert confronted each other. 

‘‘Hide the body in the corner, Gilly,” said 
Nancy; ‘and say, Gilly ” 

‘“VYes; what?’’ 

“You see he’s in two pieces?”’ 

“Year 

““What do you say to making him four or 
more?” 

‘*T say, you go downstairs ahead of me and 
into the house and I'll follow you a moment 
later. Close the barn door carefully behind you. 
Am I understood?” 

““You are, Gilly— understood and gloried in 
and reverenced! My spirit will be with you 
when you doit, Gilly dear, though I myself will 
be greeting Cousin Ann and Julia.” 
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HERE are two things 
i about Steero Bouillon 
i" Cubes you are sure to like— ‘ 
*| their delicious flavor and their H 
, convenience. 
We do not believe you’ ve i 
| ever tasted bouillon with the} 
| flavor of the beef, vegetables, 
“spices and seasoning so deli- & 
4 cately and perfectly blended 1 
H as in the bouillon made from if 
} i 
“STEERO™ 
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(TRADE-MARK) 


ouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
Steero Bouillon has the | 
rich, distinctive bouillon 


flavor that delights everyone. | 

It?s the 
the world, too, to make 
Steero Bouillon. 


easiest thing in 





Simply drop 
a Cube into a cup and pour 
on boiling water. No trouble, 
Each Cube contains 
everything needed. 

Could anything be more 
convenient? 


no fuss. 
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We strongly recommend that 
you use Steero Bouillon Cubes 














For Gravies, Soups 
and Sauces 
They will impart a richness and 


appetizing flavor—the final touch. 
Add the Cubes just before serving. 


Send for Free Samples 


i 
4 
i 
i 
and prove everything for yourself. ! 
Send name and address on a postal i, 


to-day. 





Steero Cubes. If they can’t supply 


Ask your grocer or druggist for i 
you, send 35c. for box of 12 Cubes, ; 








enough to make 12 cups; also sold in li 
tins of 50 and 100 Cubes. HT 
Distributed and guaranteed by i 
Schieffelin & Co., 171 William St., New York 
Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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the finest of wri ting papers 
































in beautiful boxes 


for Christmas and other gifts 


You can buy the best writing paper, either 
as an appropriate and seasonable gift or for 
your own use, in handsome boxes of exquisite 
color and faultless workmanship, at various 
prices according to the size of the box and 
the quantity of paper it contains. 

These boxes are made up in the well- 
known shades of Crane’s Linen Lawn. They 
contain from one to five quires of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn in white or any of the fashion- 
able Crane colors. 

All the colors of Crane’s Linen Lawn can 
be had also in the colored borders, the 
beveled gold borders, or a combination of 
the two making the well-known French 
borders. There is also, in all the shades, a 





TRADE-MARK 


NEW YORK 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


new combination giving a duplicate French 
border with gold bevel. 

Make sure that you get boxes bearing the 
name ‘‘Crane’s Linen Lawn.’’ Only these 
contain Crane’s Linen Lawn, and only 
these are admitted by all stationers to be the 
most artistically designed boxes you can buy. 

The prices range from 50 cents to $5.00 
per box. If you are unable to procure these 
boxes from your stationer, write us and we 
will give you the name of a dealer who will 
supply you. 

A beautiful, bound copy of Jean Wilde 
Clark’s book on **The Etiquette of Social 
Stationery’’ will be sent by mail, post paid, 
for 50 cents. 
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“Wille ams 


Holiday Packages 


Christmas presents 
that will delight 
everybody—everywhere 


Williams’ ‘Trios and Quar- 
tet are the names given to 
the very beautiful packages 
containing different assort- 
ments of Williams’ famous 
Shaving Stick, Talc Pow- 
der and other toilet luxu- 
ries, especially designed for 
holiday gifts for both men 
and women. 

Get these useful and 
artistic packages from your 
dealer. If he fails to supply 
you, write us immediately 
for full information and 
full-color illustrations. 








Williams’ Trio for the man 
who shaves himself 
contains: 

One Williams’ Shaving Stick 

One can Violet Supreme Talcum Powder 

One cake Jersey Cream Soap in silver- 
plated soap box. 
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Williams’ ‘Trio for My 
Lady’s Dressing ‘Table 
contains: 


OnecanViolet Supreme Talcum Powder 

One can Dentalactic Tooth Powder 

One cake Jersey Cream Soap in silver- 
plated soap box. 





Williams’ Quartet—for 
anybody—anywhere 
contains: 


One 6-0z. bottle Toilet Water—Rose, 
Violet or Lilac 

One can Dentalactic Tooth Powder 

Onecan Violet Supreme Talcum Powder 

One cake Jersey Cream Soap in silver- 
plated soap box. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co. 


25 Addison St., Glastonbury, Conn. 
by the makers of 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK AND TALC PowpER. 


Made 
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The First Church’s 
Christmas Barrel 
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as sent, with one exception. Init I found alittle 
half-worn suit with these words pinned to it’ ”’— 
a woman in black, who had been listening with 
strained attention, dropped her face in her 
hands —“‘‘‘It was my little boy’s that is 
gone.’ I cried over that little suit. I knew 
what it cost her to sendit. And I accept it as 
from a sister of the blood. May God bless her 
and comfort her sad heart.’ ”’ 

A tearful silence fell upon them then, for, 
however callous women’s hearts may be, there 
is always one string that vibrates at the thought 
of the little suit no longer needed. 


M53 ‘‘ Ladies, I have here another letter from 
Mrs. Haloran written the next day. She says: 


‘*My dear Madam: 

“After a night of self-abasement I write to tell 
you how deeply I regret my action of yesterday 
and how gladly I would recall it if I could. I 
cannot yet bring myself to feel that I should have 
kept the things, but this was an ignoble use to make 
of the blessed Word of God and I am filled with 
sorrow that I should have done it. I will only say 
in palliation that my husband’s salary has been so 
long overdue ——”’ 


“‘That’s it!”’ exclaimed the treasurer. 





that we have not been able to spend any- 
thing this fall for clothing, for we will not go in 
debt. We needed everything that is warm, and you 
can imagine how like a mockery the barrel seemed 
to me. We had even used the children’s candy 
money to finish paying the freight.” 


From all over the house came shocked excla- 
mations of ‘““Oh! Oh!” and ‘“‘Shame!”’ 

‘““What I did was against my husband’s earnest 
entreaties. I know that he was right and I was 
wrong, but oh, if the church at home could only 
be brought to see that what we need is not charity 
but honest pay! 

‘Yours for the cause, 
‘“*Mary C. HALORAN.” 


The president laid the letter down 

“Ladies, I never was so humiliated in my life. 
That our First Church —” 

““Madam President,” interrupted an incisive 
voice, “‘I should like to know who packed that 
barrel.” 

A woman in the second row turned upon her. 

“‘T packed that barrel.’’ It was as categorical 
as the question and answer about Cock Robin. 
“T am willing to take my share of the blame 
and no more. I put into that barrel exactly 
what was sent in and, as our treasurer has most 
justly remarked, a disbursing agent can do no 
more.” 

“She might do less,’”’ interpolated the treas- 
urer. “If I had been attending to the job I 
should have packed most of those things in the 
furnace.” 


2393 All parliamentary procedure was now cast 
to the winds. They talked when and to whom 
they pleased. 

“T had no right to do anything of the kind,” 
the packer defended. ‘And I had no reason to 
assume that you would send me trash to pack.” 

‘*That’s right too!’’ came a voice. 

“T will give a word of explanation, Madam 
President, and then I am through—with this 
barrel and all others.” 

“Oh, no!”’ soothed the president; “‘ you’ll pack 
another one for us some time and we will do 
better.” 

“Indeed I won’t! ITamthrough! Well, as I 
say, I left my Christmas work while the rest of 
you were doing yours, and came down here to 
pack this barrel. I was in a great hurry, and 
when I saw all these boxes and neat-looking 
packages I put them in without undoing any- 
thing. It was not my business to pass judgment 
on the things you had sent in.’”’ Then in answer 
to numerous disclaimers: ‘‘You didn’t send 
them? Well, somebody did. Whoit wasI don’t 
know and nobody else does. The sexton doesn’t, 
for I asked him.”’ There was a settling down 
from strained positions in various parts of the 
room. ‘‘When I sent off the barrel I considered 
that my part was done.” 

““As it certainly was,” said the president. 
“Our thanks are due Mrs. Hall for her work, at 
any rate. The thing that I most deeply deplore 
and cannot understand is that this barrel should 
have been sent out with freight unpaid. We 
never do that. I gave my personal check—a 
blank one to be filled out as was necessary—for 
this very purpose. That was my contribution.” 

“And I have just returned it to you. It is 
in that envelope on the table. The truth of the 
matter is that I forgot I had the check until 
after the barrel was gone. Anyway, it seemed to 
me they ought to be willing to pay freight on a 
valuable box such as I supposed this was.” 

*“Do you send off your own Christmas gifts 
that way?” asked the plain-spoken treasurer. 

Mrs. Hall sat down indignantly. 

“We'll have to get another treasurer,”’ whis- 
pered*one lady to another. ‘‘Mrs. Outcault is 
too blunt for any use.”’ 

‘*She hits the nail on the head, though.”’ 

‘Ves, but she splits the wood in doing it! Iam 
going to Mrs. Hall’s relief. Madam President, 


I think the lady who did our packing has 
entirely vindicated herself. We may as well own 
up to the truth. We were so full of our own 
concerns that we gave no heed to the call in any 
intelligent way. I, for one, never thought of it 
once.” 

The lady who had forgotten to send in the 
description of the minister’s family rose with 
elaboration. ‘I should like to call the lady’s 
attention to the fact that 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.” 


This sally brought forth a general laugh, 
which is as good as a barrel of oil for troubled 
waters. 

“Well, ladies, what will you do with the situa- 
tion—and the barrel?”’ 

““Madam President’’—a lady was recognized 
who seldom spoke, but always to the point 
“out of the mouth of this barrel we stand con- 
victed of selfish indifference and base desertion 
of those we have promised to stand by. I move 
that we send to this family a box, a real one, 
that shall be worthy of this church and commen- 
surate with their needs.” 

There were a dozen seconds. 

“T don’t know that they would accept it,” 
suggested the chair. 

“Tell them this was intended for a rummage 
sale,’ came from the right. 

“Or the Salvation Army,” from the left. 


o$3 “‘ Madam President ’’—it was the lady whose 
cheeks had flamed at sight of the opera cloak— 
‘“‘T feel that I, for one, have been taught a lesson 
in giving that will last me the rest of my life. I 
should like to say as much to this brave woman 
in a note tucked in the pocket of a warm new 
cloak for herself. I think I can make that 
acknowledgment so humbly that she will accept 
the gift.” 

There was a soft clapping of hands. 

“That’s it, Madam President! Let us own 
up to these people that we see this thing as we 
have never seen it before, and that we are their 
debtors for the awakening.”’ 

“Madam President’’—this was the donor of 
one of the vests, but she felt sure now that no- 
body would ever know it—“‘I will add to Mrs. 
Caffrey’s cloak a new overcoat for the minister. 
I give it as a thank-offering.”’ This lady’s hus- 
band had recently recovered from a severe illness 
and this was erroneously taken as a touching 
allusion to that fact. 

The bidding was lively now. The spirit of 
giving had taken possession of the First Church, 
and a burning desire to set themselves right. 
The secretary was kept busy, for it was to be no 
haphazard work this time. 

““Madam President ”’—it was the treasurer’s 
voice—‘‘as you know, I don’t believe in mis- 
sionary boxes—they are too often substitutes 
for the salary we haven’t paid—and I have said 
that I would never contribute to one; but I’ve 
got to put in five pounds of candy for those 
children if my principles go to smash.”’ 

23 Here there was loud and prolonged applause 
from all present. 

‘“Now, ladies,” said the chair, when the 
shower of books, toys, etc., precipitated by 
this offer had subsided, ‘‘who will volunteer 
to pack this box? I foresee that it will be quite 
a task.” 

Then up rose the lady who had packed the 
barrel. ‘“TIl pack the box. I said I wouldn’t, 
but I will. If Mrs. Outcault’s principles have 
gone to smash it isn’t worth while for me to try 
to hold on to mine! And—I will pay the freight 
myself—as a trespass-offering. No, Madam 
President; I don’t want your check.” 

When the merriment had subsided the treas- 
urer took the floor. 

‘‘Madam President and ladies, I want to give 
a word of warning. We will all feel very self- 
righteous when we go home, and there’s danger 
in it. This box will be sent in a spasm of gen- 
erosity as the barrel was sent in a spasm of 
indifference. But let me tell you that nothing 
worth living can be supported on spasms. If 
any of you see now that the time has come to 
pay dollars instead of duds, and are willing 
to live up to your knowledge, hold up your 
pocket-books!” 

From all over the house went up purses and 
bags of silver, leather and filigree. 

“Thank the Lord! Your conversion is genu 
ine!’ cried the treasurer. ‘‘But give me your 


Prt) 


checks before you go! 


ess The beaming president rose. ‘“‘ You have 
disposed of the situation beautifully, ladies. 
But the barrel remains. What shail we do with 
the barrel?”’ 

*“Madam President —— 

**Mrs. Hall.” 

“We have had our thank-offering, our trespass- 
offering, and any number of free-will offerings; 
I move that we make of the barrel a burnt- 
offering!” 

It was carried by a rising vote amid wild 
applause. 
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OppeNHEIM. CLLINS%: 
34th St. West, New York City 
OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
REMARKABLE VALUE. 
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Moire Pony Fur Coat 

No. 312—Handsome garment, beautifully lus- 
tered and marked, fifty inches long, semi-fitted 
fashionable model, trimmed with silk loops. 
Long roll shawl collar and deep cuffs. Liuing 
of superior quality satin in popular shades, 
Sizes 32 to 48 Bust measure. 


Guaranteed actual $60.00 value 


Special price... . $3500 
Black Caracul Fur 


Same model as above 


Guaranteed actual $65.00 value 


Special price. . . $3975 


Value Positively Guaranteed and Money 
Refunded if not Satisfactory. 
State Bust measure in ordering. 
Address Mail Order Department 


OPPENHEIM. @CLLINS&.@ 


34th St. West, New York City 


Our Fall and Winter Catalog 


Illustrating the latest 
New York and Paris Styles 


MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 




















For CHRISTMAS 
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HE daintiest, most exclusive 
**Spring Needle’’ Underwear for 


women ever made. Soft, sheer 
and elastic —stylish, glove-fitting and 
durable. Launders perfectly. 

The ‘‘Gauzrib’’ Vest here illustrated 
is finished with three and one-half inches 
of genuine hand-crocheted lace. We 
guarantee fabric, finish and workmanship. 
**Gauzrib’’ Union Suits for women only 
will soon be ready. 

Send $2.00 for sample ‘‘ Gauzrib’’ Vest 
in a pretty Christmas box. If you are 
not delighted with it, if you don’t feel 
and know there is nothing to compare 
with it, return it and get your money 
back. But you will want to keep it and 
buy half a dozen more for your friends. 
**Gauzrib”’ is an ideal Christmas gift— 
something every dainty woman appre- 
ciates—something which will not be 
duplicated. Order today. 

Sample of fabric and _ illustrated 
booklet on request. 

COOPER MFG. CO. 
Dept. “L”’ Bennington, Vt. 


Sole manufacturers of ** Gauzrib” and makers of the 








Jamous Cooper's Spring Needle Underwear for men. 
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All latest embroidery designs and novelties now furnished in 
Kaumagraphs at5c and 10c each. wwe clear impresston 
m any matertaltin an instant. Illustrated catalog and set 
of 24 of one initial or collar sent for 10 Agents wanted. 


Address Dept. C, Kaumagraph Co.,114 Ww. 32d8t., N.Y. City. 
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In more than 


Gillette counter. 


can be made. 
or peculiarities, 


Gillette. 


another one. 


GILLETTE 


New York, Times Bldg. 














Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 





S a Christmas Gift for men the Gillette Safety 
Razor has unique advantages. 

Thirty Thousand stores you 

will find it a feature of the Holiday display and 

there is usually a throng of women around the 


It is the one gift selection in which no mistake 
No matter what a man’s age, habits 

he is sure to be interested in a 
If he already owns one he is glad to have 


SALES COMPANY, 


Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., 
Factories : 





3oston, Montre al, Leicester, 
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The Gillette is always acceptable, always prac- 
it is something that is used every day and it 


tical ; 
lasts a lifetime. 


Another thing—in buying a Gillette you can make your expenditure fit 
The case may be of Metal, Morocco Grain Leather, Real Seal 
the Razor silver or gold plated. 


You can buy a Standard set at $5, a Pocket Edition at $5 to $6. 


your purse. 
or English Pigskin; 


bination and Travelers’ Sets at $6 to $50. 


There are now two sizes of blade packets, 12 double-edged blades, $1.00; 


6 double-edged blades, 50c. 


Write, and we will send you an illustrated pamphlet. 


Aingl Alliile 
108 W. Second Street, 


Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St., Montreal 


London Eastern Office, Shanghai, China 


Serlin, Paris 
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Boston 


























ORDER NOW tit makers 


The Best ares Gift 





Kashion decrees that Scarf, Socks and’ Kerchief must match, 


SHIBBOLETH &¢ Silk Combination Sets 


Six Silk Scarfs, Three Pair Silk Socks, Three Silk Handkerchiefs, 
matched in any of these colors :—black, gray, brown, wine, pu — 
dark green, navy blue. Mention the color, or assortment of « 
desired; also size of socks. $5. 00 the Set, pemuaat 
Or, SHIBBOLETH Silk Scarfs, made from silks woven on our own 
dooms and sold direct to you trom weaver to wearer in the fest 
open end and reversible four-in-hands. Full fifty-cent value. Any 
assortment of colors noted above. Also figured effects in all shades. 
$2.00 the Half Dozen, Postpaid. 
Or, SHIBBOLETH Silk Socks, made of hard-twisted, pure thread 


silk with reinforced sole. Double heel and toe of fine lisle thread, 
insuring donyest wear where wear ts. fo ares _ more than fifty 
cents for equal quality. Any assortment of ; rie mention 
size. $3. 00 ‘the Half Dosen, "Postpaid. 
Or, SHIBBOLETH Silk Mandkerehiats, made - pu re silk with hem- 
stitched borders. Any assortment of ab 


OV 
$3.00 the Half Dozen, Postpaid. 
All orders for Christmas eer in Handsome ees Boxes. 


f fo xx any reason you do n vish 
Positive Guarantee (0 1";° your purchase return same 
and we will refund your money — plus return yx ge. 
‘Shibboleth Silk Co., 533 Broadway, New York 
Se Nie TN RUAY CEOS y Een Rare ge: a Ps ange thine take ( 


howing Shibboleth Silk Scarfs, Socks t Handkerchie/s. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 
a —_ trust you ten cane. Hair Switch 
1 ) hair, ill mail a 22 
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; AnnaAyers Dpt. 460, 190uincyt. 
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et’s make 
at home. 
easy, practical 


Taffies, 


*“Divinities,’’ 





Use Karo Syrup and follow the 
Creams, Chocolates, Glacé 


Nuts and Fruits, Fudges, 
C&C; 


The zew Karo (Extra Quality) 
is exactly the same candy syrup that 


: fh sere PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Christmas Candy 


Karo recipes— Fondant 


aio 


Large Cans, 10c and 15c 





the finest confectioners use. Clear 
as strained honey—delicate in 
flavor. Look for the red /abel. 
y = + 
Karo (Golden 
: 3 Patina ws 
4) fine for Tafhes and Fudges— 
blue label. 


Send your name on a post card today 


for the Karo Cook Book — Free. 


Brown) is 








Dept. A NEW YORK P. O. Box 161 





Half-Price Offer 


McCall’s Magazine—one year. .$ .50 
A Complete Stencil Outfit . . . 1.25 
Any McCall Pattern . ... . 4.15 

Total Value . ... . .$1.90 


Special Offer—all the above, only 95c 








TI rlendic s just the thing to 





beautify your home. 
Suitab r decorat - g pillow tops, curtains, table-covers, 
dresse » nc wledyge of painting required. Out 
fit cor a atifu Cut Ste il Designs, 6 tubes of assorte< 
Cx ishes 4Th im icks, besides full direct 
large Ste pot pet Dp cacier ant e of Stencil Outfit $1.25 
“McCall's Weaserted Sorgen: 
I y I " 
A ty, Mcé M S 
oO ! M s ) 
Pattern for ( 
wi 1 c J 
style. Keeps you poste 1 the latest f 
Hats, on new Fancy Work and on all H 
M; utters f interest to womer Ha 
Re ur price ents. Send ! t ef r great 
Ha Pe e Offer You may s¢ ty M Patt fror 
your first magazine I fler exy r 
Order now Ad 


McCALL’ S MAGAZINE, 157 W. 37th Street, New YorkCity 
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The Play’s the thing 


If it’s in print we have it. Wec arry the largest 

stock of plays for amateurs in the U nited States. 
Illustrated catalogue free for the askin: 

PENN PUBLISHING CO., 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

















Do you want to enter any colleg 
in the country? If so, we will pay 
for THE LADIES 





EDUCATION WITHOUT COST 


ge, conservatory, correspondence school or business school 


all your expenses in return for pleasant work done 


>’ Home JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post in leisure hours. 
You select your own course; we pay the bills. 
everything necessary for trying the experiment. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Drop us a line and you will receive 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















GET “THE VISITOR” FREE 
ells you all about baby’s wardrobe- 
ginning u pte tk see years 
€ pancoe Yox not to | 
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harge. Write for this free kt ; 
Grace 8. Zorbaugh, Mgr., _ 
The Little Folks Shop, 809 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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4 ALMOST 

GIVEN _ | 
| AWAY '¥ 
Table Spoons 
cio 
BouillonSpoons { 
Forks \ 
Full size, Rogers’ extra 
silver plate—a new 
rose design in French & 
Gray finish. Free from 
advertising— hand- ) 
some as any solid silver. 


Your cooking will 
not only be better @ 
cooking,butcheaper 
—more economical— |] 
and easier too, if you 
once learn the many | 
delicious, appetizing, 
every day kitchen 
uses of pure extract /f 


of beef. y 


—To help you utilize all 
the left-over meats—to \f 
) strengthen and flavor weak (® 
4 soups—to make canned 
™\, meats more tasty — and to 
Mw give sauces and gravies that 
Ni orich, zestful touch— 
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LIEBIG 


“| 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 





The purest, best tasting, 
most concentrated ex- 


tract you can buy. Made 
in laboratories that are mar- 
vels of perfect cleanliness /f 
and sanitation. 


Wy to Ve teaspoon of 
LIEBIG Company's Extract 
in a glass of warm milk, as a 
daily diet, will bring health 
and vigor to delicate children, 
invalids and the aged. 

Try a few jars—in the 
kitchen or sickroom. Save the 
metal caps. Send us one 
LIEBIG cap and 10 cents and 
we ll send you a tea spoon 
or a bouillon spoon, 
post-paid. Send one 
cap and 20 cents for a 
table spoon or a fork. 
Get full sets if you 

wish. 





FREE 
COOK BOOK, 


by a prominent 
cooking authority 
60 pages—sent free 
on request. 


For silverware or 
cook book, address i] 


Dept. M. 


CORNEILLE 
DAVID & CO. 


9 North Moore St., 
New York City. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1, 1910 














“My Best Christmas Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 
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The President’s Christmas Cake : 





A 





HIS cake has appeared upon the Christmas tables of three Presidents. I have 
called it ‘‘The President’s Fruit Cake.’”’ I am not a professional caterer, but i 
through circumstances I have been forced into business. The President’s cake | 





Christmas seals. 





Through the small fame which came to me as the result of these White House 
cakes I have been led to filling many orders; Senators, Cabinet officers, Judges and 
Governors have asked me to make cakes for them, and I have always complied. 
Hit Last Christmas I sent one to Governor Hughes, of New York, and another to the HI 
| Governor of Missouri, and many of my cakes have gone abroad. Incidentally they ||| 
have brought me in quite a little income, and many other women might find it worth — ||| 
their while to study the art of cake making and decorating. It is an art, however, | 
that requires much study and experiment. 


and secured it with bolts of green ribbons and orchids. The box is sealed with 


came about in this way: Some years ago a friend from my home city was a guest at 
the White House. She happened to mention to Mrs. McKinley my reputed prowess as 
a cake maker, and upon her return, by way of proving the reputation she had 
given me, sent a sample of my handiwork to the President’s wife. A very cordial | 
letter came back, and | made other cakes for Mrs. McKinley. Later 1 supplied Mrs. il 
|| Roosevelt with several Christmas cakes, and last Christmas the recipe which | 
appears on this page was the basis of a cake which was served to President Taft. | 

| 

| 

| 





fr The cake as shown in the picture is decorated with iced orchids and morning- 9) 
glories in the natural shades of the flowers. When I have sent the President’s fruit 4 
B} cake at Christmastime | have always packed it in white crépe paper with deep lace, iia 


The cake is made as follows: 1 pound of butter, 1 pound of sugar, 1 pound of flour 
browned and sifted, 12 eggs beaten separately, 5 pounds of seeded raisins,1% pounds — | 
of shredded citron peel, 1 glass of grape jelly, 2 teaspoonfuls of melted chocolate, | 
HII 1 pound of crystallized cherries, 1 pound of crystallized diced pineapple, 1 pound of 


blanched almonds cut fine, 1 pound of shelled pecans cut small, 1 tablespoonful 
of powdered cinnamon, 1 scant tablespoonful of grated nutmeg, % tablespoonful of 
allspice, 1 scant teaspoonful of powdered cloves, one glass of grape juice and two 


teaspoonfuls of rose water. 


Soak the almonds over night in the rose water, and the fruit inthe grape juice for 
| the same length of time. Cream the butter and sugar thoroughly, add the well-beaten 





| whites of the eggs and part of the flour. 


oven for one hour. 
2 


Char OOo): 


py yolks of the eggs, then the spices, grape jelly and chocolate. Next add the beaten 
Roll the fruit in the rest of the flour, mixing 
Id it into the cake in small quantities at a time. 
4 cake from four to six hours in small or large moulds. If steamed, dry off in a slow 


paay 
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Add the nuts last. Bake or steam the 
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BETTY LYLE WILSON, 


Sas SSS) 
Friars’ Chicken Soup Reliable Mince Pies 
1 Chicken 1 Blade of Mace 1 Pound of Currants 1 Pound of Seedless 
2 Pounds of Knuckle of | Yolks of 2 Eegs 1 Pound of Sultana Raisins 
Veal 1 Cupful of Cream Raisins 1,Pound of Chopped 
1 Onion 2 Quarts of Water 1 Pound of Candied Cit- Almonds 


thas a saucepan put two quarts of water and 
the veal; bring it to the boiling point and skim 
it well; add the onion and the blade of mace; let 
the whole boil for an hour and a half. Take out 
the veal, the onion and the mace, and put the 
chicken into the pot, carved in very small joints 
and pieces; if a very young chicken, boil for half 
an hour; if larger and older, for an hour or an 
hour and a half. Put the yolks of two eggs into 
a small basin; mix them well with a fork; add 
the cream and stir thoroughly. Take a ladleful 
of the boiling soup and pour it into the basin 
with the eggs and cream, stirring all the time 
vigorously; add a second ladleful until the eggs 
and cream are well warmed. Remove the pot 
from the fire and pour the contents of the basin 
into the pot, and stir for a minute; season with 
pepper and salt to taste. The soup must not 
boil after the eggs and cream are added. 


Broiled Turkey Legs 


The Legs of a Turkey 


] Red Pepper, anda 
A Little Pepper, Salt 


Squeeze of a Lemon 
AKE the legs from a cold roast turkey, make 
some incisions across them with a sharp knife, 

and season them with a little pepper, salt and 
a pinch of red pepper. Squeeze over them a 
little lemon juice and place them on a gridiron 
well buttered, over a clear fire. When the tur- 
key legs are done a nice brown put them ona 
hot dish with a piece of butter on the top of 
each, and serve them up very hot. 


Simple and Good Christmas Cookies 


2 Cupfuls of Flour 1 Egg 

2 Cupfuls of Rice Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Butter Cream 

5 Heaping Tablespoon- 


fuls of Sugar 


BEAT the butter and sugar in a basin till 

creamy, mix in the egg and cream, then 
gradually stir in the flour and rice flour. Turn 
out on a baking-board and knead till smooth. 
Roll out, cut with biscuit-cutters, lay them on 
buttered tins and bake for ten minutes in a 
moderate oven. 


ron Peel 1 Ounce of Mixed Spices 
Pound of Chopped Grated Rind and Juice 
Suet of 3 Lemons 
Pound of Chopped Grated Rind and Juice 
Apples of 3 Large Oranges 
Pound of Brown Sugar 


ek 


HOP the peel fine and put it into a large 

jar, then add all the other ingredients. The 
raisins and currants should be carefully cleaned. 
Mix and cover. Keep for two weeks before 
using. For a dozen individual mincemeat pies 
line gem-pans with puff pastry; put in the center 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of the mincemeat; 
cover with rounds of pastry the size of the top 
of the pies. Brush over with beaten egg, and 
bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 


Bachelors’ Cake 


6 Cupfuls of Flour 1, Pound of Candied Cit- 


1 Cupful of Butter ron Peel 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 2 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 


3 Eggs ing Soda 
46 Pound of Currant: 1,Ounce Each of Black 
1,Pound of Sultana Pepper, Allspice,Cin- 
Raisins namon and Ginger 
A Little Milk 
EAT the butter and sugar to a cream, add 
the eggs well beaten, the flour and spices 
mixed, then the fruit and the soda. Warm the 
milk and add it. Mix well. Pour into a but- 
tered and floured cake-tin. Bake for two hours. 


Frozen Plum Pudding and Sauce 


1 Heaping Tablespoon- %Cupful of Cleaned 
fulof Powdered Sultana Raisins 
Gelatine 1Cupful of Mixed 


1,Cupful of Boiling Chopped Nut Meats 
Water 1,Pound of Candied 

1 Cupful of Cold Water Fruits 

1 Cupful of Sugar Yolks of 3 Eggs 

2 Cupfuls of Whipped 


Cream 


ISSOLVE the gelatine in the boiling water. 

Cook together the sugar and cold water until 
they form a fine thread. Add this syrup to the 
beaten yolks of the eggs; beat till cool, add 
the gelatine, fold in the whipped cream, then 
add the raisins and nuts. Freeze. When ready 
to pack add the candied fruits in alternate 
layers. If a sauce is desired serve whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 





Soup to Dessert 


You will find among 
our great variety of 
foods some tasty dish 
to fill nearly every 
course of your menu. 


[rancoAmerican 


e 
Quatitiy 
is more than a standard 
of purity. It means foods 
prepared of the choicest 
ingredients by chefs who 
are artists. 


The List of Foods We Make: 


Broths 

Plum Pudding 
Custard Sauce 
Punch Sauce 


French Soups 
Potted Beef 
French Entrées 


Patés Truffled 


“*Made in the Cleanest 
Kitchens in Existence” 






In packages convenient for 
any sized family 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 
FOOD CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 









New x 
Codfish © 
Dainties __- 


This book tells you many new, easy and 
inexpensive ways of preparing dainty, tempt- 
ing codfish dishes. 

Solves many vexing menu problems—fur- 
nishes greater variety of dishes to choose from 
—cuts down butcher’s bills and is really help- 
ful in emergencies and in the daily routine. 


It’s Free—Send for It 


It contains what you ought to know about 
relative food values. 

You cannot imagine how many ways it will save 
you money and make your table more attractive. 


GORTON’S 
CODFISH 


“No Bones” 
caught, dressed and cured by 


GORTON PEWFISHERIESCO., Gloucester, Mass. 


Ask your grocer for Gorton’s Codfish; write to us 
for the booklet. 
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BABY CLOTHES 


~ VERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 

+ years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 
made outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Ketter than home-made and cost less. Postage and express 
prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money 
refunded. rite for my free catalogue. 





MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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nota task With One Idea: To Make Money 
for the chil- : Wit we pp eesgger ge most, 
e little ones who, just a 
dren. emptying pene Bsc 4 igen 

The delicious flavor of 


ing around radiantly decked trees, | 


or opening bulky, mysterious packages, or the 
T24]=1=%e))) 





What is Really 
Behind the 
4 Varieties 


The Foods that are made without Benzoate of Soda 





elders who filled the stockings, trimmed the trees 
and prepared the packages? 

Who can decide? I, for one, cannot; but I 
may add that the question was prompted by my 
own survey of The Girls’ Club Christmas-that- 
is-to-be, and by my own wonderment as to 
whether any girl in the Club, however she may 
rejoice in its gifts to her, can find half the pleasure 
in receiving them which I find in sending them! 











LL of us are children of 

a larger growth; and 

so, before I proceed a 

step farther, I shall “give 

away’’—or allow the 

illustration to do it for me—the secret of the 

your household as easy Club’s contemplated Christmas present to its 

° e faithful workers. Isn’t it the most ideal of 

as its use will be bene- little diaries with which to commence the year 

P 1911? But the picture cannot show the richness 

ficial of the morocco binding nor the glint of its gold 

edges; and, of course, it cannot reproduce the 

full size of the book, which measures four and 

a quarter by two and a half inches—just the 

right size for a girl to slip into a muff or a 
handbag or a pigeonhole of her desk! 

_It’s a diary, an address book and an account 
book, all in one, and like the gold-and-diamond 
Swastika, whose likeness most appropriately 
adorns its cover, it cannot be purchased at 
any store: it can be secured only through your 





DENTALYCREAM 


The Club’s 
Christmas Diary 











makes its introduction to _ ; i. 
From the beginning, the Heinz principle has 
been to prepare foods of highest quality and purity. 





This of course required the best of fruits, vege- 
tables and other materials. But Heinz was not 
content to use the ordinary best. 


Its marked germicidal effect not 
only overcomes the decay-germs 
and acids in your mouth at time 
of use; but its antiseptic action is 
exceptionally lasting, keeping 
your mouth in that alkaline con- 


Farms and gardens were obtained in most favor- 
able climates and cultivated under Heinz supervision. 


dition which counteracts the | connectionwith Even the seed was especially grown by Heinz. 

The Girls’ Club. ; ; ; 
growth of decay germs, thus | {je(ins Cb. Orchards were selected with chosen kinds of fruits. 
safeguarding your teeth night | jerswhosework 


and day. reaches a mod- 
erate standard 
in December 
will receive the 
diary sometime 
between Christ- 
mas and New 
Year’s Day—so come, 
there is still 
time for the 
“girl outside” 
to obtain one if Le 
she becomes an 
‘‘inside’’ girl 
quickly enough. 

Speaking of 
the Swastika 
pin: its picture, 
whichappeared 
in THE JOURNAL 
last month, 
has naturally 
aroused muchinterest. I cannot resist quoting a 
part of one letter from a girl correspondent, with 
its almost comical note of sincere amazement: 


The spices used in Heinz 57 Varieties are of 
special importation, ground in Heinz Kitchens, 
making adulteration or impurity impossible. 


Cleans— Preserves—Polishes 


The antiseptic, anti-acid cream, 
that is delicious without the 
presence of sugar, efficient as a 
cleanser without “grit,” and all 
that is beneficial without any 
injurious effect. 


But all this system would not produce foods of 
Heinz quality if these materials were not prepared 
in careful and cleanly fashion. The Heinz Kitchens 
are clean. Walls and floors are spotless. The 
workpeople who prepare the foods wear clean 
uniforms and even their hands are under the constant 
care of manicurists employed for that purpose. 


THE “ 
THE Lapis: 


JOURNA 
PHIL ADE Lenin i 


Trial Tube for 4 Cents 


Colgate & Co., Dept. H 
55 John St., New York 


Canadian Dept. 
Coristine Bldg., Montreal 


SA AE REMAN 
A sh Pr the washable 
chamois with the 
money-back guarantee. 








With such materials and such methods, Heinz 
57 Varieties not only reach a unique standard of 
quality but ¢hey are beyond the need of Benzoate of Soda 
or other drug preservatives to make them keep. 


EINZ 


&. Mince Meat 








‘Concerning the beautiful Swastika pin—do you 
rei ae give it, bes sides the ealary' ind the other money 
earned? Excuse my being so stupid, but I wanted 
to understand thoroughly?” 


I think I succeeded in making her ‘‘under- 
stand thoroughly” that instead of charging its 
members fees and dues, like most clubs, the 
whole purpose of ours is to show girls how to earn 
money, and that when a member has learned her 
lesson well she receives, by way of heaping 
reward on reward, the exquisite little pin of 
eighteen-karat. gold wrought in the ancient 
design of the Swastika. 

I have some letters, almost as pretty as the pin 
itself, from girls who have been made happy by 
receiving Swastikas. Here are two: 









No use throwing money 
away on chamois that 
stiffens and cracks when 


washed. 


It’s just as easy to buy 
Brack Horn Chamois. 
Brack Horn is guaranteed 


“The beautiful Swastika pin came by registered 
package this evening. What a pleasure it is to win 
that for which one has worked! And how I shall 
prize the little pin! I thank you for what it has 
all been to me—the persistent work, the bank 
account and the possession of this little beauty. 
‘““A SWASTIKA MEMBER FROM NEw YORK STATE.” 





‘Manager of The Girls’ Club: 
“I am so really and truly glad, that I must give 





to stay soft and velvety, 
no matter how often it’s 
washed. 


Each piece packed in a separate envelope. 
Guaranteed washable or money back. All 
sizes—25 cents a square foot. Sold 

by leading Department Stores and "y 7 
Druggists. Or send 25 cents fora 4 A 
sample piece. ; 


BLACK HORN SALES CO. 
719 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, Pa. 


URAL AY 


The natural wheat 


color 
because it’s the natural whole 
wheat. Just a good, solid 












ishment of the whole 
wheat left in. A 15c 
package, when cooked, 
makes 50 saucers. 
Great tor children. 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
makes delicious, nour- 


ishing bread, muffins, 
rolls, etc. 






po ° 5 purk 
Try it too. FAniR 
1 


Ralston’: 


BREAKFAST FOOD 











three big loud cheers for the dear Girls’ Club, the 
best and most generous on earth! I have now 
earned my lovely Swastika, of which I am sure I 
will be proud. I certainly feel that Christmas has 
visited me a little before time this year, but I do 
not care how early it comes when it brings such 
delightful things from the Girls’ Club. 
“YouR SHUT-IN MEMBER FROM KENTUCKY.” 


a gt ae a ae ig [ WERE to publish 
| The Jingle of | half the letters I re- 
| The Club’s Money | ceive from girls who have 
| — solved all the problems 

of Christmas they would 
extend into a ribbon a mile long. One Texas 
girl earned over twenty-four dollars in No- 
vember. ‘ You have no idea how pleased I 
am over my work,’ she says. One married 
member writes: ‘Thanks to The Girls’ Club, 
my husband will be nicely remembered this 
Christmas”; while the cause of happiness to 
another lies in the fact that she can remember 
all her girl friends with nice presents without 
calling on her helpmeet to supply the money. 

This is from an Illinois girl: 





Girls’ Club that I earned my first money, and I 
hope each girl will be as lucky as I have been. Iam 
sure that it was all due to my Swastika pin, and 
am going to continue the work.”’ 


December the twenty-fifth may find each 
girl who reads these words as lucky as she or 
luckier, for even if the reader be not yet a mem- 
ber it won’t take her long to send me a line of 
inquiry, nor will it take me long to admit her 
into the Club. A recent letter from New Eng- 
land began dramatically: “I am simply dying to 
know all about your Girls’ Club!”’ I may, there- 
fore, regard this column as a permanent life- 
saving station erected especially for such girls, 
if they will themselves “throw out a line” to 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





With the Heinz facilities for obtaining choicest 
materials—far superior to any the housewife can 


buy in store or market 


Some other Heinz delicacies are 
Apple Butter, Fruit Preserves and Jellies, Cranberry Sauce, 





Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, India Relish, etc. 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Members of 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


American Association for the Promotion of Purity in loo f 


I » 


Lit¢ 





and with the Heinz ex- 
perience and skill in so blending them as to secure 


the perfection of flavor, it is not surprising that 


; ‘I couldn ell you what a delight it was t« nz A; ~ i se tay > 2VeLrT are ‘ ~ 
commonsense health food, ie ee et eo ee ee Heinz Mince Meat is favored everywhere that real 
of the finest, hard winter ia ged to me. Sixty dollars—just think of it! I SpA a ee ; 

whe ot with ad/the nour “an always remember that it was through The mince pie 1S know iw 


Tomato Soup, 


ts. 
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Ipswich Hosiery gives ex- 
traordinary service at the price 
of ordinary stockings. 






































The reasons are plain 
and convincing: We have 
made hosiery for over half 
acentury, and have kept the 
standard of quality the very 
highest that rare skill and long 
experience can command, We 
have progressed with the times 
by using new inventions and 
adoptingadvanced methods when- 
ever they have merit. 


We make stockings today for 
men, women and children wit 

the latest patented machines, 
which give them long wearing- 
quality; we manufacture them 
under strictly sanitary condi- 
tions—an important thing to 
be sure of ; and we dye them 
byan exclusive costly proc- 
ess that makes absolutely 
fast color; yet Ipswich 
Hosiery only costs you 


12%c to 25c 


a pair 
for men, women and 
children 


Ipswich “Hemnit”’ 
Hosiery is knit on a 
new patented ma- 
chine. ‘The only 
stocking for 
women with the 
“anti-run’”’ top. 
Prevents holes 
running below 
the hem. Robs 
gatter-tears of 
their costliness. 
Makes the top 
wonderfully elas- 
tic. Doubles the 
life of stockings. 
Black or tan 25c a 
pair, 

Ipswich No. 1650 
Men’s Half-hose is 4 fine 
example of Ipswich serv- 
ice. Combed yarn linen 
heel and toe. Strong and 
comfortable, 12%c a pair. 

The booklet that 
solves your hosiery 
problems is yours 
for the asking. 
Write for it. 
Go to your 
dealer for Ips- 
wich Hosiery. 
If he hasn’t it 

write us his 
name and ad- 
dress and we 
will see that 
you get it. 
IPSWICH MILLS 
IPSWICH, MASS, 


(JILL 
TILES 


hy oh 


FOR FIREPLACES 


In a fireplace, between the wood- 
work and the fire, there is a chance 
to make or mar this most interest- 
ing feature of a home. 

Do not decide upon the treatment 
of this space until you know all 
about tiles for fireplaces. No other 
material offers such opportunities 
for decorative effects, such a range 
of harmonizing colors and, on the 
practical side, such durability and 
cleanliness. 

For the guidance of home builders 
we have four unusual booklets on 
the use of tiles which we send free: 












































** Tiles for Fireplaces. ”’ 

**Tiles on the Porch Floor. ” 

“Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry.’ 
**Tile for the Bathroom.’’ 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Eecgeea 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 


Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen Dean 
Wade. It tells how to keep the baby well and 
Strong, also describes 


Glascock’s Baby Walker 
Weak backs and bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. 4 
Aa Write for this free book today“@H 

Glasceck Bros. Mig. Co. 
600 State Street Muncie, Ind. 



















CHRISTMAS IDEAS 
FOR TEACHERS 


By Margaret Gordon 


UST to save you the time and trouble of 

looking up the question of suitable recita- 

tions for the holiday closing exercises I give 
a list of appropriate programs for the different 
grades. 

If you give any of the illustrated songs or 
tableaux it will be necessary to have a curtain 
or two large screens which can be easily re- 
moved. The tableaux are shown during the 
rendition of the song or recitation. 


First-Grade Recitations and Dialogues 


“A Christmas Acrostic,” by Rosamond 
McNaught—A dialogue for nine girls. 

“ Polly’s Discovery,” by Charlotte Jordan—For 
a girl of eight. 

Teacher’s Christmas Story—‘‘The Gift of the 

Kind Heart,’ by Everett McNeil. Or 
a Recitation—‘‘The Chimney Drummer 
Boy,”’ by William Long. 

“Willie’s Dream,” by Stacy Baker—For an 
older boy. 

“Christmas Land’’—For a small boy. 

“Little Kitty Cotton-Tail,” or ‘‘A Surprise” — 
For a tiny girl. 

“The New Mittens’”—For a tiny bov. 

“Why?” by Eugene Field. 


Motion Songs and Drills 


“Rainbow Motion Song ’’— For seven little girls: 
scarfs of different hues, or dresses made of 
crépe paper. 

“A Tree Song’’—and recitation, ‘“‘The Christ- 
mas Tree’’—For seven boys. Branches of 
Christmas greens used in this drill. 

“The Fan Fairies’’—A fan drill for older girls, 
with the recitation, ‘‘The Christmas 
Fairies.” 

“Christmas Stockings,” by A. S. Weber—For 
six pupils. A dialogue and action song. 
“Brownie Acrobats’”—An exhibition of tum- 
bling and leap-frog for the smallest boys in 
Brownie costumes. Use gymnasium mat- 

tresses. 

“Toy Soldier March and Drill’’—Song, ‘‘Toy- 
land.’”’ Any good march and drill may be 
utilized for this. Paper hats will be required 
for the boys. 


Songs and Recitations for Older Grades 


“A Ballad of Old Loves,” by Carolyn Wells— 
To be recited by an older pupil, illustrated 
by the little ones. 

““A Legend of the Christ-Child’’—The story to 
be illustrated by tableaux. 

Song, “Holy Night”? (with German words). 

“How the Christ Flower Bloomed,”’ by Nora 
A. Smith. 

“A Feel in the Christmas Air,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

“Chrees’mus Time,’”’ by Thomas A. Daly. 

“Mrs. Maguire,” by Thomas A. Daly. 

“‘An Unfortunate,” by Frank L. Stanton. 

“Christmas Day,” by Ruth Raymond. 

“The Little Feller’s Stocking,” by Joe Lincoln. 

Character Dialogue—‘‘Bobby’s Christmas 
Tree” —A newsboy sketch for five boys, 
with song, “I’m Called Ragged Nat.” 
Time for giving: fifteen minutes. 

“The Christmas Sheaf,”’ by Phoebe Cary. 

“A Christmas Camp on the San Gabriel,’ by 
Amelia E. Barr. 

“Christmas on the Prairies.” 

“The Masque of the New Year.” 


A program with songs and recitations of dif- 
ferent nations is most attractive when the pupils 
are dressed in the costumes of the countries 
they represent. I will send you suggestions 
for such a program if you wish. 

“A Flag Drill of All Nations” makes a good 
number for closing. Sets of the different flags 
in muslin are obtainable for a reasonable sum. 


Some Additional Entertainments 


“A Frolic of the Holidays,” by Howard Tilton— 
Illustrating all of the holidays of the year. 

“An Offering of the Year,’”’ by Cecilia Denslow— 
one woman, twelve children. 
scenery. 

“Christmas at Skeeter-Corner’—An old-fash- 
ioned Christmas of fifty years ago. Scene— 
a schoolroom. 

‘Christmas for All Nations’’—A play in rhyme, 
religious. 


No special 


Books Suggested for School Dramatization 


“*The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’”’ by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

“The Christmas Carol,’”’ by Dickens. 

“Holly Tree Inn.” 

“Dickens’s Christmas Story.” 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by Alice 
Hegan Rice. 
“‘Christmas Myths.”’ 

“The Toy Shop.” 
“Jean Noel,” by Gowe. 
“Jack and Jill,’”’ by Louisa Alcott. 
“The Night Before Christmas.”’ 

(Most of these books are to be found in the 
public libraries.) 


Tableau. 


NOTE—This new department will continue through 
the winter, and Miss Gordon will be glad to receive ideas 
from teachers, as well as to give help through corre- 





spondence if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1, 1910 














GB. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 34TH AND 35TH STREETS, NEW YORK 


PLDI ILE 





ANNOUNCE A VERY SPECIAL MAIL ORDER SALE OF 


WOMEN’S MARVEX GLOVES 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY, FRENCH MAKE, IN THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS, 
WHICH ARE PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR GIFT PURPOSES: 


3-CLASP GLACE KID GLOVES, IN WHITE, BLACK OR TANS; 





USUAL PRICE $2.00 PER PAIR 


AT $1.35 


16-BUTTON MOUSQUETAIRE GLACE KID GLOVES, IN WHITE 





OR BLACK; USUAL PRICE $3.50 PER PAIR 


AT $2.65 


ALL ORDERS MUST BE MAILED ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 12TH 


TO INSURE FILLING. 
OR REGISTERED MAIL. 


REMITTANCE TO BE MADE BY MONEY ORDER 





THERE IS ALSO IN STOCK A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF GLOVES 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, COMPRISING GLOVES OF SUEDE 
AND GLACE KID, MOCHA, DOESKIN AND CHAMOIS; FUR, FUR- 
LINED, WOOL-LINED AND WOOLEN GLOVES. 





CATALOGUE No. 102 A, FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
SEASONS, WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST. 






































Winter Footwear for Boys and Girls 


Beginning with a serviceable, everyday shoe, our large stock of Boys’ and Girls’ Footwear 
includes shoes for every purpose (up to fine dress models at $5.50). 
““Best’’ lasts are shapely, comfortable fitting, allowing freedom across the ball of the foot, 


with a snugness at waist and heel which prevents the toes from crowding to the front. 
are selected for pliancy and wear, and give long service at economical prices. 


all guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 


Leathers 
Our shoes are 


The “Best” line of shoes include — The College Girls’ Shoe, Growing Girls’ Shoe, 


Young Men’s 


Shoe, ‘‘ Best ” Orthopedic,‘ Best” Damp-proof and “ Best” Instep Arch 
Supporting Shoe, School Shoes, Walking Shoes, H 


ockey Shoe, Gymnasium Shoes, 


Dress Shoes, Carriage Boot, Dancing Pumps, Slippers, Overshoes and Rubber Boots. 


Winter Catalogue 

of Young Men’s, Misses’, Boys’, Girls’, Children's 
and Infants’ Shoes, with illustrations of Winter 
Fashions in every article of clothing for Juniors, 
mailed to any address upon receipt of request. 

We outfit the young from head to foot — under- 
wear to overcoat, hats to gloves, at economical 
prices. 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Fifth Street 


Mail Order Service 


For our out-of-town patrons we offer an im- 
proved Long Distance Shopping Service, which 
greatly facilitates ordering goods by letter. Every 
order receives the personal attention of an ex- 
perienced house shopper. Prompt shipment of 
all merchandise. 

Please address Dept. 1. 


New York 











Genuine German Silver Bag 


$298 


This fine Bag is lined y Delivered Free to 
with white Leather, Your Home 

inside pocket for This is one of the 
Purse. Size 5x5. oldest Establish- 
Graceful shape, ments in Boston and 
French gray finish any Boston Bank or 
engraved frame. Express Company 
will know us. Send 









or stamps to-day. 


To Dealers! We 
want the best store 
in every town to be 
our agent. Our 
Novelties will prove 

: profitable sellers. 
é Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 


F. VORENBERG & CO., 30 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


The House of a Thousand Novelties. 





check, money order, | 





“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration’ 


25c at drug- and  department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “ Mun,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


(>- MAKE MONEY GROWING VIOLETS 


MEN and WOMEN write today for our Free 
® Booklet, ‘‘Money Making with Violets,’’ and 

learn how to grow violets outdoors all the year in 
cheap, cold frames and gardens or indoors in pots 
& and boxes. Easily grown, good demand, large prof- 
its. A paying business or fascinating recreation. 
Our plants are big producers. 


Elite Conservatories, Dept. 7, Hyde Park, Mass. 










Costs 
little to 
start. 





$ 50 for $5.00 values in 6 x 8 inch hand painted 
— Ol landscapes on canvas, ready for framing. 
No two alike. The product of a summer sketching 

trip. Mention kind you prefer. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Postage l0cextra. HARVEY PEAKE,New Albany,Ind. 


—— 
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If All Housekeepers Knew 
the Advantages of the 


Crawford 


KanZges 


few others would be sold. 


In the saving of time, trouble and labor and in superior 
cooking ability, no other range can compare with them. 


The Single Damper (patented) is the only perfect fire 
and oven control; one motion—slide the knob to “ kindle,” 
“bake” or “check,” and the range does the rest. 


The Two Hods in the base (patented) are a wonderful 
trouble-saving feature. One Hod for ashes instead of the 
old clumsy ash pan; the 
other Hod for coal. 

The Oven with its 
cup-joint flues is heated 
all over alike; no “cold 
corners,” no “scorching 
spots.” 

The Patented Grates 
save trouble and money. 

Darecem Auxiliary Gas Ranges 
CRAWFORD at the end or above the 
range, if desired. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. If 


Crawferds are not sold in your town 
we will tell you Low to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 


31 Union St., Boston 












































At Home with 


THE KODAK 


Make Kodak your family historian. Start the history on Christ- 
mas day, the day of home gathering, and let it keep for you an 
intimate pictorial history of the home and all who are in it. Make 
somebody happy with a Kodak this year—the pictures will serve to 
make many people happy in the years to follow. 

Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making of 
home portraits much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the 
novice often gets the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are 
issuing a beautifully illustrated litthe book that talks about home portraiture in 
an understandable way that will prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you 
already have a Kodak or not, we would like you to have a copy of this book. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘“A/ Home with the Kodak.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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The New York For the Children 


Vacuum Cleaner 
ff / For Ss  NewServant 
i} Christmas \“ in the 


i 
| An all-vear’round Home- ”? 
! comfort. A Dustless Home, House 


A happy Home-Maker. 


The New \ 
“*PERFECTION”’ Model 


Greatest value ever offered. A 
revelation in efficiency, light- 
ness, convenlence and dura 


bility. 

Order Now 
to insure delivery for Christ 
mas giving. 

Send check or money order 
for $15, and get the best hand- 
power cleaner obtainable. 

Fully guaranteed. 

Electric machines. $75. 
Write for free illustrated 


catalogue. 

New York 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 
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Christmas and Candy 
Are Synonymous 


But the candy should be as 
pure as the day. It may 
surprise you to know that 


KNOX 


Pure — Plain — Sparkling 


GELATINE 


which you remember best as 
the basis of your favorite des- 
sert, will make candy, too. 
But it will make candy that 
is delicious enough to satisfy 
the children, and pure enough 
for them to eat all they want. 
Our beautifully illustrated booklet shows you just 
how easy it is to make candies with Knox Gelatine 
Knox ‘Turkish Delights, Knox Mints, Knox 
Marshmallows, Knox Caramels It also gives 


recipes for over a hundred desserts. Sent /vee for 
your grocer’s name. 


Sample pint package Jor 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 113 Knox Av., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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FEBUO 


is a pure soap, and a power- 
ful germicide and antiseptic. 





Cees SS SS 
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Pretty soaps, the kind made to look 
at and to sell by smell have ordi- 
narily the least cleansing value, and 
have no germicidal value whatever. 


It is reasonable to prefer Lifebuoy, the 
“soap with that clean smell,”’ that disin- 
fects and cleanses at the same time. Its 
use is a guarantee of perfect cleansing 
and a protection against disease. 


C All Druggists and Grocers 


LEVER BROS. COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ARMOR KET SE ee 
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Lowest store prices as follows: 


No. 429 Buffet with Beveled French 







Plate Mirror, Spe $42.00 
No. 428 China Cabinet,. . . . 42.00 

No. 345 45-in. Pedestal Table, 3 
bo leaves, . ; 47.00 
y ‘ No. 190 Carver's Chair, . 5.50 
A Sweet Surprise Five No 100 Diners, . 22.50 
for Each Stocking Dealer's price, $159.00 
Dropa box of Colgan’s Mint Chip: **Come-Packt”’ price, 70.50 





and a box of Violet Chips into every 
one—big and little away down In 
the toe, where the folks always 
look with keenest anticipation. 


Two Xmas Books Mailed Free 


Send for our big catalog and ne 


These dainty round morsels of deliciously plement, full of Christma geestions, 
flavored pure gum, in their sanitary round showing over 200 splendid pieces of 
metal boxes, are most enticing as a con Mission and Bungalow furniture, any 

' 


fection, and most effective as a digestive one sold alone at half store price. 





$7052 Buys This $159 Dining Suite in Quartered White Oak 





Write today to Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1216 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘COME-PACKT 














Colgan’s Dainty Gum , 


Mint Chips 


Flavored like good, old ‘ 
PS ton Pec stick coreay, ‘ 










pe CURLING IRON HOLDER 


Greatest boon to curling iron users 





| | 
candy. 10ina box } 











} | si »@] he 

Violet Chips ever offered, Consists of steel tube ; : Send » select 
; % GAS | supported by wire frame over any gas burner from our own farms in Cape Colony, ga : - “ 3 ’ a 
E he afte - “* , 7 as for you two, three, four x Oo ese 0 ful imported 
mo me eee ae * IOLET \ \ asshown. Takes any ordinary curling iron FRENCH OSTaKCe a Africa. Ri e sell direct from pure line ; ke efs, a g to the quality you w ist , Hes 
in a box ; \ / Yhetube protects the iron from smoke, soot the factory to the consumer, saving e€ will mail them at « in a pretty Christmas box, 
a. not sold near a Bese pr ie Nic kel nlated. Will leet WILLOW NOVELTIES | ail dealers’ + el sieidy ree? and profits. together with a <—— 19i1 « ate re It you are not 
sega ered us pe ” stamps alifetime. Mailed on receipt of 20 cents in eee Pees eae ae yee conereee. Jape me me eet glee thOUl queSOn, 

ae Deen ee Se eee | dimes or 2 cent stamps. PROIER AOS ern reese eae , es ; ata pharaoh cig ig picipniahtee #08 
a ae THE RADIO COMPANY CAPE FARMS OSTRICH PLUME CO. The L. H. Field Co., Importers, 101-109 Field Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 

— Room 910, No. 50 W. 24th St New York City | 156 Fifth Avenue ew York City 
l ae 


OSTRICH PLUMES 


OSTRICH PLUMES Made from the choicest selection 
WILLOW PLUMES of ostrich feathers imp yrted by us 








Linen 
Handkerchiefs 


Embroidered 
by hand 25c 
each, postpaid. 
Our New Cata- 
logue shows a 
large variety of 
Pure Linen 
hand wrought 
Handkerchiefs 


at 25c each. 


ble Values in 
hand embroid- 
ered designs : 3 





it 
for 5Uc, 3 for $1.00 
and 50c each. 


l Irish Linen 


x 


Ki shdod . : 
ty Ps embroidered handker- 
“! chief at lic — 25c 
50c — Thx $1.00, 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
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‘SE IN TOWN 
HONEY! 











- “FOR FAMILIES ANDR 


AB \isiojaiqy 





Made of Wheat, Corn and Rice. 


Can you imagine anything more delicious 
for breakfast than golden brown Cakes, 
smoking hot, right off the griddle ? 


. 
No Increase in the Cost 
of Living 
Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour is made just as 
it was years ago and is sold at just the same 
price. It is no trouble to prepare—just mix and 


put on a hot griddle. Simple directions on every 
package. Also recipes for making Muffins and the 


iY 
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Of all the Gifts 


Santa could 
bring to you, 
none could be 
more beautiful, 
more useful or 
more comfort- 


ee 





bringing than : 
he FRE \ 


Sewing Machine 


Perhaps there is some machine you like so well that 
you are willing to overlook its faults. 
Think what this means to you; 


The FREE sewing machine has all the good points of every other machine (there- 
fore has those very good points you like) and it has NO faults (therefore you won’t 
have any to overlook). The FREE is simply perfect. 


The FREE is in the lead and in the lead to stay. 


ee 
mare eww enerer eee eee: 


It is the machine with an Insurance Policy. With every FREE machine you get 
an unconditional 5-year INsURANCE PoLicy against breakage, wear, fire, tornado, 
lightning and water and our warranty against imperfections is good forever. 


Here are some of the good points you find in every FREE: 


— It is the lightest, smoothest, quietest running and 
makes the most perfect stitch. 

— The FREE has the most perfect feed. 

— The FREE needle cannot go in wrong. 


— It has patent head latch; just press a button, right 
on top and the head may be turned back. 
When you lower the head the latch springs 
shut— convenient, secure. 











Buy a package to-day 


best Waffles you ever tasted. 


Serve hot Waffles for tea. 
Your family will be pleased, delighted, and compli- 
ment you on your cooking. 


5 


“d 





~The shuttle is easiest to thread —it doesn't matter 
how you put the bobbin in. 


— The FREE comes up completely belted. Think of 
your belting experiences and you will under- 


Davis Milling 
Company 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Aunt Jemima’s Special Cake 
and Pastry Flour, Davis’ 
Golden Sheaf, Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour. 








Aunt Jemima’s Family 


The funny rag dolls—Aunty 
and Uncle, each 15 inches high, 
and two comical pickaninnies, each 
12 inches high, all ready to cut and 
stuff, will be sent you for 4 cou- 
pons and 16 cents in stamps, or we 
will send you any ONE of the Rag 
Dolls for one coupon and 4 cents in 
Stamps. Give address. 










Special C. & P. Flour with 10 
cents in stamps or silver will 
bring you post-paid one of 
these clever, Imported A.J. 
Climbing Dolls. Give address. 




























Y 2 — The FREE has a patent shuttle ejector; just press stand what an advantage this is, 
se . a little spring and out the shuttle flies, —The design of The FREE is graceful in every 
ate i Thread cannot wind around the spool pin and point. 
{sii gy “u break — The FREE rotary spool makes this —The FREE has the simplest construction, the 
Wi ~ a impossible. vibrating shuttle: and, also,— 
RNA (py = + T he woodwork of The FR EE is beautiful and strong. The greatest speed because it has the rotary motion. 
Aunt Jemima’s Climbing " The Rotoscillo Movement combines all the good qualities of the vibrating and the rotary machines and 
Doll A does away with the faults of both. The Rotoscillo is a new invention of mine—the only thing which could 
A coupon froma package of " make possible the Perfection of The FREE Machine. 
A. J. Pancake Flour, A. J. Ae Ask for my book ‘In the Day's Work.’’ 1 want to send you a copy of it complimentary. Please send me 
Buckwheat Flour or A. J. AN your name and address on a postal, that I may do so. 









Davis Milling Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 






Davis Milling Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 









.s Look at The FREE : : 

oe . ’ FREE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
‘7 —at our Dealer's 

+ , ° CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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President. 
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Sweeping 


from "brushing up" in the dining-room to cleaning the 
entire house, is made better, quicker and easier by the 


National tars, Carpet Sweeper 


Grand Prize at St. Louis Over All Others 


You clean thoroughly when you use the National, 
because by slight handle-pressure you can make the 
brush get deep into any rug or carpet. This brush has 

i the "snap" and strength to really pick up the most 
stubborn speck orscrap, because madeof genuineChinese 
bristles, the kind that keep their life and resiliency, and 
never "mat." Nor does the brush slip, because the 
rollers that operate it are rubber-tired. Some others 
use wood, which splits, wears smooth and won't turn. 

The National is the one sweeper that is actually 
spill-proof. And we can prove by actual test that it 
is the easiest-running sweeper in the world, an advan- 
tage of our improved, dust-proof, squeak-proof roller 
bearings. Have the National demonstrated by your 
dealer. It costs no more than others. 


Free booklet, ‘‘ How to Double the Life of 

Carpets and Rugs,”’ is worth writing for 

NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 
88 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 








” Velocipede 


or Tricycle 


| Just anything on wheels 
won't do for your child. 
rhe risk of accident 
from cheap machines is 
too great, they look 
common, are always 
needing repairs and are 
so hard to operate that 
injury to the child often 
results. 
*“ Fairy’ Velocipedes and 
Tricycles have highest 
grade bicycle construc- 
fion—steel tubing — reg- 
ularbicyclesaddle—ball 
bearings throughout 
re comfortable — easy 
rartii afford bene- 
ficial exercise without 





A Fairy 








is the longest 
in h te ardis a little heaut 


As well mas ¢ e”’ bi Wri 
for des< 





| Originators of Ball-Bearing Vehicles for Children 


mouech ort to be 


The Worthington Co. *tivan’o* 





Is preeminently the wanted and most dis- 
tinctive Christmas gift; the giver is 
assured of conferring supreme pleasure 
on wife, husband, mother, father, 
grandma, grandpa, aunt or uncle, niece 
or nephew, baby, friend or sweetheart— 
on anybody you desire to please. 

Thermos unites Summer and Winter, as it 


cory any liquid or solid hot without fire and 
cold without ice until wanted for use. 


Thermos is necessary to every member of the 


JSamily from infancy to old age; zs necessary 


in the homefor nursery ,kitchen and sick-room; 
7s necessary away from home at work or play, 
for the plutocrat and the workingman, to the 
house-wife and physician, to automobilists, 
yachtsmen, travelers, campers, to everybody. 
Thermos bottles, tea and coffee pots, pitchers, jars, 
motor restaurants, cellarettes, luncheon sets, English- 
made traveling cases, wicker baskets, drinking cups, 
etc., in complete assortment. 
Thermos is so necessary to you that we have prepared 
a 34 page booklet full of interesting Thermos facts which 
describes every Thermos article herewith illustrated, 
free on request. 

Thermos ts sold throughout the world by all 

good stores, but please be cautious, thereare 

worthless imitations—tlook for the namte 

** Thermos *'—it's on every Thermos article 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
Thermos Building, New York 


| 
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Brightness 


Of Silverware and 
all fine metals are remarkably increased 
—when cleaned and polished with 


LECTR 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


Until you have tried this famous Silver 
Polish, you will never know how beau- 
tiful your Silver may be made to look, 
and the “beauty” of it is — it does the 
work in half the time of other polishes 
without scratching or wearing. 

Refuse substitutes. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere 






























Use the right hair pins—long, 2.36 
strong ones for heavy hair, ¥ 
shorter ones for thin locks, 
but always 


De Long Co. }}; 
Non-slipping 1 \ 
Hair Pins v) 

The package with the 

white band; your dealer 


has it. 
Send for 
Samples 
4 









The 
De Long 

Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 








PAR KER Ss Arctic Socks 


Healthful for bed- 
chamber, bath and 
Sick-room. Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Soldinallsizes 
by dealers or by mail, 25c a 
pair. Parker pays postage. Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in 
everypair. J.H. Parker Co., Dept. I, 25 James St.,Malden, Mass. 


Registered tn U.S. 
Patent Office 
























“COMFY. 


iy Footwear 





For 


| Xmas 


Gifts 

















The Romeo 


The acme of comfort, elegance and 
ease. Made of Fine Comfy felt, richly 
fur bound. Soles of noiseless belting 
leather and low heels. 
w Price 
omen’s, Black, Red, Brown, Green, 
Gray, W ine, Navy Blue and Pus ple $1.50 
Men's, Black, Oxford Gray(no fur) 2,00 


Misses’, Red, Gray (Spring Heels) . 1.25 
Child's, Red, Gray (Sprimg Heels) . 1.10 








The Tailor-Made 
An exceedingly handsome felt slipper, 
trim and neat as its name implies and 





very dressy. Regular ‘‘Comfy’’ con- 
struction as above. 


Price 
Women’s, Red, Wine, Brown, Black, #4. 25 
Men’s, Black, Brown, Red, Wine 1.50 
Misses’, Xed, ‘Light Blue, Pink. Le 10 
Child’s, Red, Light Blue, Pink .« Z 1.00 
Delivered 
Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 20, 


showing many new styles, 





Fa Green Felt Shoe Co. \ 


0-112 East 13th St. New York. ) 








More Simple than Authors 
More Scientific than Whist 


Kor: 


v\ . 


“The public took it 
like wildfire.” 
—MilwaukeeSentinel. 


“A Flinch craze from 
one seaboard to the 
other. 
—P hiladel phia Press. 
Flinch is the great- 
est game success of 
a century. More 
150 Superfine Flinch has already 
Quality Cards been sold than the 
50 entire output of any 
c other game brought 


At your dealer’s, or gout in the last hun- 
prepaid from us. dred years 


Gold Edge, $1.00 4 game of keen 
competition, valu- 

able mental training and pure fun—for young 

and old. Just the right mixture of chance and 

skill to make a perfect game. 

Any number from 2 to 8 can play. Sample 

cards, instructions, etc., FREE. Write us today. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
119 Burdick Street, 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 





















For Christmas 


Giveasmart Sweater 
Coat that takes the 
smart out of biting 
frosts and blustering 
winds thesecold days. 
Pennsylvania Knit Coats, 
with the unbreakable 
*NOTAIR” Button- 
holes, have a smart 
appearance, because 
they are made of se- 
lected yarns, perfect 
in workmanship and 
keep theirshape ever- 
lastingly. They cost 
you no more than 
common sweater coats. 


Pennsylvania 
Knit Coats 


are made for Men, Women and Boys, The 
label below is on ev ery Coat. Look for it. 

If your dealer can’t furnish them drop us a posti al which 
will bring to you free our “‘All about Sweaters '* book 
Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills 
1010 Race 8&t. 
Phila.,Pa. 














THE CHRISTMAS 
TABLE AUX 
By Florence Magill Wallace 


N ARRANGING the Christmas tableaux 

usually given by secular and Sunday schools 

it is truly only a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. A fine sense of the fitness of things 
is Necessary to present the scenes of Christmas 
in such a way that the religious tableaux espe- 
cially may excite only admiration for the 
pictures, mingled with a spirit of reverence. I 
hope the following suggestions may be helpful 
in arranging the setting for the pictures and in 
costuming the participants. 


Two Illustrated Christmas Carols 


“Brightest and Best”—Knox. (Processional) 

Picture: The Christmas Star. For a back- 
ground for all of the Christmas pictures use a cur- 
tain of black stretched tightly across the stage. 
Cut a large star, about twelve inches from point 
to point, in the center of the curtain: the 
size will depend upon how close to the stage 
your audience will sit. While the song is being 
sung extinguish all the lights except the one back 
of the black curtain. The light is thrown from 
the star at the end of the song. 


“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks” 
Picture: The Angel’s Message. Soft green 
lights and the star. Shepherds’ costumes either 
brown or gray in color, long brown stock- 
ings, a Short kirtle or skirt, loose coat or shirt, 
and leopard or other animal skins draped across 
left shoulder. No head covering of any sort, as 
heads are bared in adoration; hair long and 
roughened. The shepherds’ crooks are easily 
made of heavy wire covered with cotton strips 
the color of the costume. The angel is in white. 


Suggestions for Costumes 
The Mazi 


Robes of purple gray and dark red, made sim- 
ilar to college gowns, tied with heavy cords; 
sandaled feet, especially the central figure who 
also wears a headdress or “cowl” such as is 
shown in the figure of ‘‘Hosea” by Sargent. 
Use stiff muslin or crinoline of gray for this head- 
dress. The others stand with heads uncovered, 
gazing with outstretched hands toward the light 
in the east. This light effect is best given with 
a dark lantern or a bulb light. No light other 
than this ray from the east. 

Christmas Fairies 

For little girls of seven years use three yards 
of tarletan made into three full skirts, a plain 
waist, small puff sleeves, and trim scantily with 
Christmas-tree tinsel. Use white, green, pink 
or light yellow tarletan. These colors are found 
in delicate shades in tarletan. The wings are 
four small petal-shaped pieces of the stiff tarle- 
tan pinned between the shoulders, Do not wire 
fairies’ wings. 


Christmas Anzel 


Make a long robe of soft white cheesecloth or 
cotton crépe. Cut in four lengths reaching to 
the floor; gather on a tape for the neck, having 
two of the seams open for about seven inches for 
the sleeves. Angel’s sleeves are made of a large 
square of the goods with a hole large enough for 
the arm, cut in the middle. Sew this in the 
armhole with the point partly covering the arm. 
Angel’s wings may be made of crinoline wired 
in the shape of a bird’s wing. For a grown per- 
son these should be about three feet long. The 
halo for the head may be of tinsel. 


Colonial Christmas Costume 


These may be elaborate or simple as desired, 
made in typical Colonial cut, with panier waists 
and waistcoats made of brocade or bright cre- 
tonnes, with plain skirts of satin or sateen in har- 
monious shades for the girls, and coats and knee 
trousers of sateen for the little Colonial beaux. 
Lawn ruffles are plentiful in all of the costumes. 
The hair for the little maids should be dressed 
high and powdered. If Colonial wigs for the 
boys are unobtainable one may be easily made 
by using a white stocking, cut to fit into a close 
cap. Cover this smoothly with white cotton, 
and tie with a black bow at the back. 


Brownle Costume 


Make a tight-fitting jumper suit of brown 
Canton flannel, with long-pointed slippers of the 
same, and trim with large orange-colored button 
moulds. A peaked cap of brown with an orange- 
colored tassel. Stuff crushed newspaper inside 
the blouse to give the real Brownie form. 


Tableau Lights 


Electric lights covered with red tissue paper 
are the most Satisfactory because so easily turned 
on andoff. Calciumlights, astereopticonlantern, 
or lamps such as are used for automobiles, are 
often used with colored slides of mica. Do not 
use the red fire indoors unless you can get rail- 
way fuses. These burn for twenty minutes, but 
the smoke even of these is very unpleasant if used 
indoors. The harmless “‘sparklers’’ that are so 
much used by small children as fireworks are 
very pretty for a fairy drill or the Christmas 
Star drill. They come by the dozen in a box and 
are inexpensive. 


NOTE—tThis department will be continued next year, 
and for the help of the readers of this magazine who find 
it meceSSary to give large Public entertainments Mrs. 
Wallace will give personal advice by mail to any corre 
SPondent addressing her in care Of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
L_ 
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id ” Hone baked food 1S 


OYAL 


AKING POWDER: 


Baking Borer, 
-made from Royal Grape! s 


Cream of Tartar 
Absolutely Fare 
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[5 LyorHlatSearta Mutt 509 


A striking fur com- 
bination from 
our handsome 
Fall and Win- 
ter Catalog, a 
copy of which is yours 
for the asking. This warm, 
rich looking, extremely serv- 
iceable fur outfit is espe- 
cially desirable where econ- 
omy is to be considered, 


Black Coney Turban, ¢e<p, 
Sull and rich looking, Jaced 
with black velvet. On the left 
side atailored bow of black velvet 
and an elegant large pilt buckle 
Jorma jaunty finish for two long 
black quills bordered with gilt 


Price very $1 89 


spectal 

































No. 701—Elegant 
Lustrous Black 
Coney Fur Set. /¢ 
is both durable 
and dressy. The 
wide shouldered 
neck piece ts fin- 
ished at etther 
end with two tails 
and fastens close- 
ly at the neck. 
Elaborately lined 
wtth Flowered 
Satin Brocade. 
The Muff ts of the 
pillow style, big 
and full, with 
long cord loop; 

heavily wadded 


oe” $3.95 
1 $2.75 
Aa $1.75 
Entire Outfit of Hat, 
mmc $5.75 
Let us mail you 
one of our large 


and comprehen- 
sive Style Books 






























Scarf 





showing every- 
thing worth 
while in fem- 
inine wearing 
apparel, at the 
lowest prices 


ever quuted. Write now! 
You may forget later. 
Mention Book No. 654. 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 


\ 197-199 E. Adams St., Chicago, IIL é 
| Sate 














Santa Claus 


wants to send you a 


McLoughlin Brothers 
Catalogue 


of Juvenile Books and 
Games 


Cut out the coupon and mail it today. 





McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS 
890 Broadway, New York 


Dear Sirs :—Please send me catalogue free. 
Name ___ 


Address 

















Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 
The Ideal Christmas Gift 


For a thoroughly practical, ever 
welcome and long lasting holi- 
day gift nothing can compare 
with this wonderful seamless 
hosiery that looks like silk, and 
wears far better. 

Style 2626 (shown here) is medium 
weight—double heel and toe—most du- 
rable stocking made. All colors, sizes 8 to 
10%. Sent prepaid to any addressin U.S. 
or Canada, Soc per pair, 6 pairs with year’s 
guarantee, $3.00. Packed in fancy box 
upon request, 


Vegetable Silk Book Free 


Tells of other styles and weights for 
ladies, children and men,and about the 
marvelous V egetable Silk itself, 


Agents Wanted 


Muskegon Knitting Mills 
469 Western Ave. 
MUSKEGON 
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THE MOOSE 
THAT KNOCKED 
AT THE DOOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


She found the reins of little use, however, for the 
great beast responded to the commands “‘ Haw,” 
**Gee,”’ “‘Whoa,” ‘‘G’long,”’ ‘“‘Git-up,”’ like a 
well-trained and willing ox, but far more sensi- 
tively than any ox had ever the wit to do. 

Sitting low in the sturdy pung with a hot 
brick at her feet, warmly clad, well bundled in 
old-fashioned buffalo robes, her hands double- 
mittened and her face shining rosy from its 
encircling folds of a white woolen scarf, Amanda 
found herself enjoying her journey in spite of 
her anxieties and her sad errand. She was 
exhilarated beyond words by her easy control of 
this novel and imposing steed. With his enor- 
mous, spreading hoofs, which formed a species 
of snowshoe, partly bearing him up, with his 
vast strength of shoulder and singular length of 
leg, the moose took her through depths of drift 
where a horse would have hopelessly foundered. 
He forged ahead not fast but steadily, and the 
pung, on its low runners and wide shoes, rode 
fairly high in the snow. 

Of the wolves she saw never a sign; and so, 
without event, by the middle of the afternoon 
she came to Crimmins’s wide clearing. 


22388 She found the sick woman half delirious with 
pain, fever and anxiety, the child whimpering 
with terror, the bent old man muttering to him- 
self as he gropingly fed the fire with the abun- 
dant wood which Alec Ross had stored behind the 
stove. The situation was unspeakably pitiful, 
and Amanda thanked Heaven that she had been 
resolute to come. Her coming, indeed, seemed 
to work an instant miracle, as the child’s fears 
were soothed, the sick woman’s terrible anxiety 
relaxed, and the old man felt once more free to 
doze in his big chair. There was so much to be 
done that for hours Amanda had no time to 
think. Not till late that night, with the child 
asleep in his trundle-bed, and the old man van- 
ished to his tiny cupboard room, was she ab'e to 
sit down and rest. Only then did she begin to 
realize how exhausted she was. 

She found an old magazine on a shelf in the 
corner and turned over the pages. But she 
could not read, with the sick woman’s painful 
breathing loud in her ears. She found, though 
she did not realize it, that the only thing that 
could divert her attention from the sound was 
to think about the man who had so unexpectedly 
launched her on this errand. She pictured to 
herself his kind and strong young face, his cour- 
tesy, his unselfishness, his helpfulness, the grace 
and force of his figure as he swung off across 
the snow from her mother’s door. A pang seized 
her as she thought of him, perhaps trailed by 
wolves, perhaps in a running fight with them, 
before he could reach the Settlement. But this 
thought she threw off with scorn. The slinking 
brutes would never dare actually to attack him. 
Then she smiled to herself, a smile of indu'gent 
tenderness, as she recalled the evidences which 
she had found of his kindly but bungling efforts 
in the sick-room. Yet he had not done so badly 
after all, for a man, she thought. 


2383 The clock began to strike for midnight. In 
a few seconds it would be Christmas Eve. She 


wondered if she would be home before her father 
arrived. She hoped so passionately. She did 
not like to think of his big, disappointed face if 
she were not there to greet him—of his desperate 
anxiety over her rash expedition. At last she felt 
her eyelids irresistibly drooping and she sprang 
to her feet. She must not fall asleep. She went 
over to the bed and found the patient less rest- 
less, her breathing apparently eased by the hot 
poultices of flaxseed in which Amanda had 
lavishly enveloped her chest. Amanda did not 
know much about sickness, but she knew enough 
to feel gratified when she found that the patient’s 
racing pulse had grown less threadlike and 
uneven. 

And now for hours the fight to keep awake. 
It occupied all her attention. She had never 
known that hours could be so interminable. She 
dared not sit down for more than a moment at a 
time. And often she thought the clock must 
have stopped, so slowly crawled the hands. But 
the night did pass, and just on the bitter edge of 
dawn came the sound of bells. The doctor and 
Ross had arrived, bringing with them a nurse 
from the Settlement. 

Amanda heard the doctor pronounce that her 
nursing and her flaxseed poultices had probably 
saved the day—that Mrs. Crimmins would 
probably pull through. She caught the look of 
immeasurable admiration in Alec Ross’s eyes. 
Then, curling herself up happily like a child in 
the old man’s big chair, she went fast asleep. 


ess After the long strain which she had been 
under it was midday and past before Amanda 
was fit to set out for home. Alec Ross, whose 
muscles seemed to be of steel, was about return- 
ing to the Settlement, and Amanda, with a 
trepidation which made her angry at herself, 
offered him a seat in the pung. He accepted 
eagerly—but with a quizzical proviso that she 
should not ask him to drive. 

“Dve no great idea of myself as a Hagen- 
back!” he apologized. 

**Don’t think for a moment I’d let you drive 
this dear beast!” retorted Amanda with deci- 
sion. ‘‘He seems to know just what I want him 
to do. I don’t believe he’d be quite pleased to 
have any one drive him but me.”’ 

“He is a beast of sense. I entirely agree with 
him,” said the young man as he tucked the 
wraps carefully about her before taking his seat. 

Amanda’s small nose went up in the air with 
a mixture of doubt and defiance. She was not 
quite sure whether he was quizzing her or not. 
Perhaps, even, he was making fun of her moose— 
which would have been unforgivably stupid of 
him. She was annoyed and disappointed. But 
as her attention was occupied with the start he 
never noticed her ill humor. He began to talk, 
gayly and interestingly. And he was so obvi- 
ously, boyishly happy over the situation that 
Amanda felt speedily convicted of injustice and 
set herself to make up to him for the wrong of 
which he was so unaware. In sucha mood, with 
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her beauty, her sparkle, her childlike confidence 
and frank audacities, she was dangerously intoxi- 
cating; and Alec Ross felt her going rapidly to 
his head. The better to keep a grip on himself 
he became grave and quiet. But as Amanda 
saw from a side glance at his face that he was 
in no way discontented, his quietness by no 
means damped her spirits. She told herself, with 
conviction, that she was “‘having a lovely time.” 

The moose, meanwhile, went faithfully. But 
it was slow traveling through the depths of 
broken drift. The early winter dark closed 
down before they had covered much more than 
half the journey. This was of no consequence, 
however, for the sky was full of stars so sharply 
clear that they almost seemed to snap, and the 
snow spread everywhere a wide, spectral glim- 
mer. With the falling of the dark Amanda fell 
silent and seemed to give all her attention to the 
driving. But she was content. As was fitting, 
nay, essential in such cold, she was allowing 
herself to sit quite close to her companion 
whose silence, somehow, did not seem uncom- 
panionable. 


exe? About an hour after dark they came, still 
silent, to the lonely fork of the roads where, 
through a stretch of burnt lands, a confusion of 
tumbled and shrouded trunks, the trail from the 
Black River Camp joined the main road. 

“This is the road Father comes by,” said 
Amanda. “I do hope we’re ahead of him so he 
won't be worried. He doesn’t generally come so 
early as this.” 

*“No,”’ said Alec Ross, ‘‘he hasn’t gone by yet. 
No sign of snowshoe tracks along here except 
mine of yesterday. You'll be in lots of time the 
way this excellent menagerie of yours travels. 
But, no! By George, I’m wrong! There is 
another track—over by mine, on your riht.”’ 

“Oh, let’s hurry!” cried the girl. ‘We must 
hurry and try and overtake him. Get up, there, 
Moose. There’s a dear!” 

‘‘But it may not be your father’s track after 
all,” objected Ross. 

“Of course it is! Who else could it be from 
that direction?” retorted Amanda impatient y. 

“You know,” Ross reminded her, ‘the trail 
from Johnson’s runs into the Black River road 
about a mile back.’ 

“But I just know it’s his,” began Amanda, 

“because 

She stopped short as a shrill sound, half 
bark, half howl, came from up the Black River 
trail. It was answered instantly by another in a 
slightly lower key. 

The moose gave a leap forward, then stopped 
abruptly with a snort. 

gis s your friends, the wolves, and not far 
off,’ said Alec Ross. He spoke lightly. But at 
the same time he slipped his right hand in under 
his coat till it found the grip of his Colts. 


9353 Amanda’s face was drawn with distress and 
indecision. She was in a fever to hurry forward, 
to overtake her father before he should reach 
home. But there was something in those sounds 
which stirred terrible imaginings within her. 
She could not bear to go on. The thin, hair- 
raising cries were repeated. 

““It sounds to me as if they were at some- 
thing,’’ she sugge sted. ‘What if they had some 
one up a tree?” 

The picture made by her own suggestion 
burned itself into her mind with awful clearness. 

“Perhaps they have something up a tree,” 
agreed Ross. ‘A grumbling old pore upine, most 
likely. Much good may it do them! 

“T don’t know anything about wolves except 
what I’ve read; but I don’t believe they’re such 
fools as that,” said the girl. And coming to a 
sudden decision she started to turn the moose. 
“Won’t you please get out and lift the pung 
around so we won't upset?” 

“By George, but you’ve got the pluck!” ex- 
claimed the young man, obeying with alacrity. 
“*But will your beast stand for it?” 

The beast evidently had no objection, but 
rather, having unlimited faith in his human pro- 
tectors, seemed ambitious to get to close quarters 
with the foe. 
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3 
, It was tame enough, but the tone in which he 
said it made it seem to Amanda a lyric eulogy. 
In a sort of exaltation she urged the moose for- 
| 4 

ward. For all the thought she had of danger to 
| herself she might have been going to a poultry 
| show. 

| Just at that moment the wolves gave cry 
| again, several voices commingling and with an 
unmistakable note of excitement. 

‘They have got something there, sure 
enough!”’ exclaimed Ross. ‘‘And they’re close 
ahead—just around that bend.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
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¢ e “There! There! Don’t be scared, Honey!” 








yleade 1er f: ne al H sly. 6“ oa re 
EEL pleaded her father anxiously It’s all over. 

































eolewil Wontar liow exer yOu got along They’re all gone. An’ everything’s all right.” 
without pote te are the lightest, atstont, “I don’t think Miss Carson’s scared,’ said 
strongest and best trees imaginable. They 2 2c ‘6 Cha’c > ‘ ae P H | 
are made from a special high grade of spring Alec Ross dryly. She Ss the bravest woman in 
steel and weigh but 3% ounces to the pair. the world. But she’s a bit overstrained. Come, 
The heel and toe plates are of steel, aluminum or Ger- Miss Carson, if you'll turn your beast around GS ; ey 
man silver, perforated for perfect ventilation, permitting ll hel father i he ‘ ° , 4 & iia sissies in on! No] fF 
all moisture to evaporate very quickly, assuring long life we eip your ather into the pung and get him % Cr tities 4 mits 2 
to the shoes and foot-comfort for the wearer. They pos- home as quickly as possible.”’ Le re is ae y ‘ ii bails 
ae assent a igniter that will put a curled shoe in NEW Additions CIRCUS PAR DE WAGONS 
perfect form—and keep it so. — . P . A 
McLucas Sli r Tre 2S The drive home did not seem long to either 
ai ; lippe Pe: es Alec Ross or Amanda; nor, for all his suffering, TEDDY’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA 
are very simple and easy of adjustment — hem to any : ‘ 8 aie ie She + nt 6 enamia 
size from 1 to644—no Sticking, binding, wrenching or twist- did big John Carson let it appear that it seemed TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 
ing. They area new creation — not at dealers—to introduce long to him. If his face went white from time to 


them, until we secure distribution, we'd supply you direct. 
All Steel, Nickel Plated . . . 50c. pair. 
Toeand Heel Plate Aluminum ._  65c. pair. 
Toe and Heel Plate Ger. Silv. $1.25 pair. 
Send Stamps, Postoffice, Express 
Money Order. Order 
Early For Xmas. 


You can start a circus with a few pieces, then keep adding until 
your Greatest Show on Earth is complete. If you have a Circus 
outfit, get your dealer to show you the new additions for 1910 
—‘‘GORGEOUS AND SPECTACULAR CIRCUS PARADE WAGONS, 
very Beautiful and Realistic.’’ Also—‘‘TEDDY AND A COM- 
PLETE AFRICAN JUNGLE OUTFIT.”’ 


time at the torturing lunges of the pung among 
the drifts it could not be seen, and his strong 
voice maintained its cheer. He had much to ask 
about, much to be told, in order to understand 
the happy miracle of Amanda’s appearance so 


j >» nick i > y . s THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY. The elephant 

McLucas Shoe in the nick of time. When the sound of their can do tricks you never heard of. The donkey is ‘‘cuter’’ than any 

ree le bells and voices summoned Mrs. Carson to the animal —o ever had. ee is i horse, = ge -" 

ah a , s ae a . A 3 ee . _ the dog, the ngmaster, the y er, the megro anc the goat, 

“Bt Louis,Mo. see SS Le Gee -omilmnced etc., etc. The clowns make grown-up people, as well as children, laugh 
U.S.A. s se 


for hours. No end to the funny tricks discovered every day. The 
figures are made of solid wood, jointed like French dolls, painted in 
oil colors; the clowns and others are dressed in fancy costumes. Will 
stand the roughest kind of treatment; children never tire of it and 
mothers say it’s the greatest toy they ever saw. SOLD IN SETS, 


Amanda and young Ross, she darted out into the 
snow withascream. But her terror was forgotten 
in thankfulness and joy when she heard the story 





is rescue 50c. to $25.00 and over, according to the number of figures in a set. 
Fitn 7 agit . = ae . If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and we w: 
Heel After supper, when Alec Ross rose to get SCHOENHUT Ss. y mail you literature with latest illustrations, free. 
and ready for the long tramp into Brine Settlement, ‘OY WONDER DO NOT SEND MONEY; WRITE FIRST! 
. Guaranteed Toe there was vehement protest from both John 


or Money Refunded Carson and his wife. 


“You don’t quit my house this night, lad,” THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees 2400 Sepviva Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


thundered Carson. Manufacturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Piano Established 1872 
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ease Unique Favors “The idee!” snapped Mrs. Carson with cor- 
= dial heat. ‘After all you’ve been through these 
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r ment why it’ll be time enough to start tomorrow TODAY 
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whether he might allow himself to accept the 
Button at waist, no supporters. High grade for 
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PAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 





USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND { ff THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY [SAMPLE FREE 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 





























Y COE 
3 Years to Pay - 
For the Splendid 


Meister Piano 
conpntect or $175 
30 Days Free Trial 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
No Cash Payments Down. No Interest. No Extras. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Without Extra Charge 


$1a Week $5 a Month 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of this MEISTER 
piano, let us send it to you on thirty days’ free trial. It won't 
cost you a penny or a moment of bother. First, send for our 
beautifully illustraled MEISTER catalog and see how the 
MEISTER is made and the materials used in its construction. 
Read therein the testimony of delighted owners. Select the 
style you like and send in your order. We'll dothe rest. The 
piano will be shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. Try it a month at our expense. You 
will be under no obligation until you decide to buy. Then 
you may take full advantage of our easy payment plan which 
makes it easy for any man of modest income to own this famous 
instrument. If you don’t find jt to be precisely as we have 
represented — then we’ Il take it back after the month’s free trial 
and it hasn't cost you a cent. 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU — We deal only 
with the peopie direct and are sole makers of the MEISTER 
piano. It is produced in our own magnificently equipped 
factories and sold direct from the factory to you. There is only 
one small profit and that is ours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of an enormously 
increased demand and we are doing the finest work in the 
history of piano making. 

WE WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY HOME IN 
AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, or any one of 
the other four styles, some of which are very elaborate and 
beautiful. Send for the catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


Rothschild & Company State,Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
a Sole Owners Dept. 58 A, Chicago, Ill. J 














NEW delight in sweetmeats 
has been introduced. ‘These 


billets have a richer, more delicious 
flavor than any chocolate confection 
you ever tasted. We want you to try 


ZATEK 


CHOCOLATE 
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Get the special mailing box shown 
here. It contains a full quarter 
pound—all solid chocolates—no 
cream centers. “Taste Zatek Billets 
yourself —give the children as many 
as they want. It is safe to do so. 
They will like them better than any 
other confection. 

Ask your dealer for Zatek Billets. If 
he hasn’t them send us twenty-five cents 
and your dealer’s name and receive by 
return mail the special quarter-pound box 
shown above. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Department M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Cocoa, Chocolate Liquors, Coatings, etc. 

















Se Coplev'Prints 


are the standard of art reproduction. 
Gold medal from the French Government. 
Over 1000 subjects in American Art, including 
famous W. L. Taylor pictures. BEST OF GIFTS. 


(50 cts. to$10.) Atart stores, or sent on approval. Send 
25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue, showing 320 pictures. 





‘night, Annie,” 








CURTIS & CAMERON, 7 Pierce Bldg., Boston 





THE CHRISTMAS EVE 
SHOW AT KEPLER’S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Stevenson made no reply. He tipped his 
chair back and drummed on the arms. “Sallie, 
you're just the one I wanted to see. Will you 
a | tonight into the amateur performance 
anc ae 

“Well, no!”’ Sallie shook her beplumed hat 
vigorously. ‘I don’t stand for being bored by 
any amateurs.” 

‘*____ and,’”’ Stevenson went on calmly, “take 
care of a little kid while the father whistles—or 
tries to? It’s a kid you’d tumble to, Sallie, all 
sort of pink and white and brown and dimpled— 
pshaw! I can’t tell you. See for yourself.” 

“When will he come on?”’ asked Sallie. 

“Second number, and I expect I’ll have to 
give him the hook before he’s been on three 
minutes’’—in a worried tone. 

Sallie’s eyes opened widely. The manager 
was not accustomed to taking on amateurs who 
did not promise well. Besides, there was a 
difference—a curious, subtle difference—in the 
manager’s manner. Sallie arose, regarding him 
intently. Then her eyes fell on the picture. 
Could it be possible The words stared up 
at her: ‘“‘This night belongs to the Babe of 
Bethlehem. What will you do for Him?” 

She turned away, but over her shoulder she 
threw a careless “‘ All right, Nick, I’ll stay over.’’ 








S398 That night, as the manager turned toward 
his office door he found Hiram Long awaiting him 
with the bedquilt-wrapped baby nestling against 
his shoulder. The man’s eyes were unnaturally 
large and his face pale, while his lips trembled. 

Stevenson let fall a heavy hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Better keep a stiff upper lip,’’ he coun- 
seled with gruff kindness. 

Long followed him unsteadily into the office, 
repeating vaguely in a trembling voice: ‘‘ Yes, a 
stiff upper lip. I must keep a stiff upper lip.” 

Stevenson cleared his throat and unlocked his 
desk. ‘‘By-and-by,” his voice was husky, ‘I'll 
put you in one of the wings where you'll see the 
house and get used to the idea of facing it.” 

Amateur night was popular at Kepler’s, and 
the curtain rose on a packed house. The human 
freight which loaded the third gallery was 
almost exclusively masculine, standing and 
with hats on. Farther down women appeared. 
One with a noticeably pretty face and large 
brown eyes sat in the second orchestra row 
beside a heavy dark man reading an evening 
paper. She sat motionless except for the nerv- 
ous working of her gloved fingers, and her eyes, 
which held an expression half longing and half 
helpless, stared unseeingly before her. 

Already the place was full of tobacco smoke. 
It hung in the hot air like a foul veil through 
which the audience at once made manifest its 
disapproval of the first act on the regular pro- 
gram. This act was new, and the star failed to 
take the galleries deeply enough into her confi- 
dence. She also wore a fashionably high collar 
and long skirt—neither of which was regarded 
with favor. The galleries developed an unlim- 
ited variety of catcalls, coughs and sneezes, 
while the men in the orchestra seats tramped 
noisily out. 

The last number, however, was as popular as 
the first was unpopular—it was the dance of the 
“girl in pink.” A buzz of approval began with 
the darkening of the stage. The buzz became a 
cheer when a spot of pink light traveled across 
the stage to a wing at the left. The cheer be- 
came a chorus of delight when the pink light 
engulfed Sallie throwing kisses and kicks at the 
galleries, her fingers holding out her skirts, her 
graceful body bending low in a salute. Sallie 
wore neither a high collar nor a long skirt, and the 
dance was in perfect keeping with her costume. 


9%$3 From his position in the darkened wing 
Hiram Long stared out on the fickle, appalling 
audience, his body numb withterror. Mechanic- 
ally he clung to the baby, who, awakening with 
the last number, spat her hands delightedly at the 
spangled, dancing apparition that Hiram scarcely 
saw. And when, the dance ended, Sallie ap- 
peared breathless in the wing the child received 
her fearlessly, while behind her the curtain fell 
on the regular performance. 

Amateur hour had come. 

“Hurry up, Nick,’ urged the third gallery 
through the curtain. ‘“‘We can’t hang around 
allnight. Give usa winner tonight—a peach.” 

Hiram Long handed the baby to the “‘girl in 
pink.” The cold sweat stood out on his face in 
beads. His throat dried up. His tongue clicked 
against the roof of his mouth or rubbed dryly 
against his parched lips. Great shudders con- 
vulsed his gaunt frame. He was dimly aware 
of the first amateur, Annie Stettler, a young girl 
in long, heavy braids and high-heeled shoes, who 
advanced to the footlights with all the confidence 
which he lacked. 

“Hello, Annie! Does yer ma know yer here?” 
asked the third gallery. . . “Did all that 
hair grow on yer head or on Third Avenue?”’ 

. . “Pipe ’er up lively now.” 

Obediently Annie “piped” ‘‘The Drunkard’s 
Daughter,” with much melodramatic gesticu- 
lation. Behind her stood the manager, whose 
business it was during amateur performances to 
play the part of king’s jester to the galleries. 
Few were the “stunts” which would not have 
palled on the audience had not Stevenson held 
the center of the stage and spiced the numbers 
with droll interruptions, pertinent retorts or a 
clownish mimicry which could instantly turn 
into masterly severity if the galleries over- 
stepped the bounds of the exceedingly broad 
liberty accorded them. Now he poised himself, 
his great bulk raised on tiptoe in imitation of 
Annie’s high heels, his head tilted sidewise co- 
quettishly, smiling and throwing kisses over the 
head of the performer at the third gallery. 

The galleries approved of Annie, her youth 
and good looks. They could not approve of 
“The Drunkard’s Daughter’? because of that 
they had heard only one word in ten. They 
manifested their approval by tossing nickels and 
dimes over the footlights and by singing ‘‘ Good- 
as she bowed herself back into 
the wings. 

Then: ‘Now, boys,” 
to the front, ‘‘it’s Christmas Eve, isn’t it? 


Stevenson advanced 


” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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This is the giant batt 
of pure, high-grade, 
long-staple cotton, pneumatically 
formed without layers or sections, that makes 
the most wonderful mattress in the world—the 


SEAL Tuftless 


Mattress 


You cannot get the maximum of comfort out of 
any mattress that is tufted. 

The Sealy is the first mattress ever made without 
tufts, and the only successful tuftless mattress. 

‘Therefore, if you never have slept on a Sealy you 
never have known how comfortable a mattress can be. 


‘The Sealy Mattress is just one big batt of springy, 


Comfo rt pure, high grade cotton. It has neither tufts, nor layers, 
nor sections or divisions of any kind. It is evenly 


smooth, soft and resilient in every square inch of its surface. 

When you lie down on a Sealy it isn’t a case of “touching the high spots,’’ 
as on a tufted mattress. The Sealy undulates to meet the form of the body. \t con- 
forms to each curve, giving perfectly even support to every part. There is a 
comfort that means perfect rest and relaxation; that will lull you off to sleep 
quicker than anything else in the world—Sealy Tuftless Comfort. 

Such a mattress as the Sealy cannot be made of linters (gin-waste) nor of 
mill waste. Yet some of the most widely exploited cotton-felt mattresses are 
made of these materials. They make soggy, lifeless, unsanitary mattresses. 





Try 


The Sealy is the only mattress made entirely of pure, “‘live,’’ long-fibre cotton 
with its’ life’? undiminished by machine-rolling or felting. The Sealy Mattress 
stands absolutely unique. It is the only mattress with which you take no chances. 


How the SEALY is Made —Why it is Better 


The picture above shows a Sealy Mattress before it is put in the tick. 

We take virgin cotton, long-fibred and elastic, pure and clean as the sunshine into which 
it is born, and we blow it apart with compressed air until the fibres are thoroughly separated. 

After this process each fibre stands with its full natural curl and springiness free and un- 
restrained. Then this air-blown cotton is fed from above, slowly, evenly, by compressed air 
into a deep mold the width and length of a mattress. Air currents distribute it uniformly as it 
is sifted into the mold, like gently falling snow. 

When 45 pounds of this airy, feathery substance have been blown into the mold, the ‘‘batt ”’ 
thus formed is five or six feet high. The batt is then compressed down to the thickness of the 
mattress and slipped into the tick. ‘That completes the Sealy Mattress. 

You will see that the Sealy process makes a mattress the filling of which is one integral 
part. It is not stuffed in handfuls nor built in layers. It requires no tufting, because the 
fibres are interlaced and intertwined throughout the mattress. 

The fibres are not stretched or flattened out straight and taut and laid one on top of another, 
as in the sheet or layer process, but on the other hand are left in their natural form, each a tiny 
spring with its elasticity unimpaired. 

This is why the Sealy has a resiliency and responsiveness never found in layer felt 
mattresses. 

A successful, durable, non-lumping, tuftless mattress can be made only by the Sealy process, 
and of real, long-fibre, new cotton. 


Our Local Dealer Will Sell You a SEALY 
Under Our Triple Guarantee 


This is the Sealy Triple guarantee: 

First: —We guarantee the Sealy to be made entirely of pure, new, long-fibre cotton, without 
linters, or mill waste. (Do not buy any mattress sold as cotton without such a guarantee. ) 

Second :—We guarantee the Sealy for 20 years against becoming uneven or lumpy. 

Third:—We guarantee that after 60 

nights trial you will pronounce the Sealy the 
most comfortable mattress that you ever 
used, or your money back. 

SEALY MATTRESSES are made 
in all sizes, covered with the best 
grade of A. C. A., Bookfold Satine 
or Mercerized Art Tickings, either in 
Plain Edge or in the New Imperial 
Roll Edge, like cut shown. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘The Real 

Difference in Mattresses.’’ 

It describes the SEALY more 
fully and gives prices. We want 
you to read it. We will also give 
you the name of our representative 
where you can see ‘‘The mattress 
that puts them all to sleep.”” 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
Dept. A, Houston, Texas. 


Factories (also Offices) at our 14,000 acre 
cotton plantation, Sugarland, Texas. 





New Imperial Roll-Edge Style 
SEALY TUFTLESS MATTRESS 
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a Fur Set 
brought 
out this season. 


Buy This Beautiful 
Fur Set for Xmas 


No. 29 L240.— The Graceful Shoulder Scarf com- 
pletely protects the chest and back, while twenty- 
one tt graceful tails give an entirely new artistic 
finish. Lined throughout with fivest guaranleed 
satin. Soft silk ruching finishing the neck. 

No. 29 L 241.—£xtra Large Muff, the latest 
French idea, combining a shopping bag and muff 
with outside pocket. Has aheavy silk rope handle 
andfinished atedges of pockets with soft satin ruch- 
ing. Lined with guaranteed satin, same as scarf. 

No, 29 L 242.— Fashionable Fur Flat, trimmed 
with three large stylish quills. 

The entire set made from the very finest quality 
of imported F. rench Coney fur, that long, silky, 
Justrous fur so rich in appearance and guar: uiteed to 









THE CHRISTMAS EVE 
SHOW AT KEPLER'S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


“* Betcher life it is!’? came from the galleries. 

“Well, boys, our next number is something 
that every one of us should hear on Christmas 
Eve, and I want you to give it a fair showdown. 
It’s a whistling stunt by Hiram Long—‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.’”’ 

At the name of the whistler the brown-eyed 
young woman in the second row started _vio- 
lently. A-low exclamation escaped her. Then 
she caught her breath and sank back motionless 
as the heavy man beside her pressed his elbow 
warningly against her arm. 


9%S3 Stevenson disappeared into the wing, and 
for an instant curiosity held the audience silent. 
But when he reappeared pandemonium was let 
loose. He came on backward, leading the dazed 
whistler by both hands. Hetoedin. He limped 
fantastically. He spread his elbows widely and 
waved them like wings, but no amount of ele- 


there! Catch that signal from the leader? 
Begin—begin, I say!” ‘Then, in desperation: 
“Remember the kid!” 

That aroused Long to feeble action. He drew 
a gasping breath and puckered his lips. The 
faintest sound only came. Stevenson’s sturdy 
whistle joined, but neither could be heard. 

“* Aw, give ’im the hook!”’ came the command 
from the third gallery. 

“No, ohno!”’ The protest was passionate but 
low. It could not have been heard in the next 
row. The brown-eyed young woman was not 
conscious that she uttered it. She was not con- 
scious of the audience nor the warning elbow 
against her arm nor a threatening voice in her 
ear. She was leaning forward now, her hands 
strained together, her sharpened perceptions 
missing not one detail of the hunger hollows in 
Hiram Long’s cheeks, the heavy circles beneath 
his eyes, his thin frame, his ragged unkemptness. 

“Hook ’im out of sight!” insisted the gal- 
leries. ‘“‘Send ’im back to his ‘Home, Sweet 
Home’ in the woods!” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1, 1910 


t@ CHILDREN nourished in infancy with 


BORDEN'S 


are healthy and strong and 
usually develop exceptional mental 
and physical capabilities. 
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When properly administered to meet 
the individual requirements of the child 


EAGLE BRAND 


Is the best and safest food 
for infants. Fifty-three years’ 
experience has proven it. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 





. phantine play could conceal from the audience | 
tration the utter collapse of Hiram Long, his white, 
shows terrorstricken face and commonplace, poverty- 

the stricken appearance. | 
very Up rose a prolonged groan which began in a ' 
latest single voice from the pit and swelled in volume, | 
leaping from gallery to gallery and from side to | 
and most side of the theater. ' — 
, In the midst of this hubbub Stevenson con- 
beautiful tinued to act the clown the while he attempted 
design in to put some life into Long. ‘‘ Brace up here— 





In the wing behind the whistler, absorbingly la abel eens nonce 
anxious for his success, kneeling on the floor in aes a ae 
her spangled pink, was Sallie clinging to the WA, 
baby’sskirts. An usher leaned carelessly against 
the partition, holding the long-handled, absurdly 
exaggerated wooden hook which he expected 
presently to see clapped around the neck of the 
luckless Hiram. 

Near by stood Annie Stettler clinking the 
coin bestowed on her by the fickle audience. 
Presently a bright nickel slipped through her 
fingers and rolled out toward the stage. Witha 
gurgle the baby broke away and toddled after it. 


give the best of service. 

Our special price, Scarf, $8.98 ; Muff, $6.98 ; 
Hat, $3.98. Price for complete set ’ of thre é pieces, 
£78. 48, or price for Scarfand Muff alone, $14.95 ,; 
sent to youall mail or express charges paid by us on 
receipt of price. Send in your order ¢o-day. 


Send Send 
pas our LAS ESS, for our 
FREE 


é. au valog BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. nt Pad 
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This Centerpiece 


“Leaders of Quality” 


mamenrn® Est. 1857. New York 
NEw york U-S-4: 














In an instant Sallie was on her feet. Her eyes e — . ki Deg 

shone. Unceremoniously she snatched half a r vive @ : 

dozen pieces from their possessor’s hand and S th Y Sh Id « 
The New tossed them one by one just ahead of the baby omethin rou ou now 
Colonial out toward the footlights. Spat—spat—spat— - E 


Art Cloth 







they fell with an alluring gleam which charmed 
the baby on. Here and there, from one coin to 
another, her little fat legs bore her unsteadily. 
She bent above the pieces, planting her tiny 
palms flat over them in a fumbling grasp, her 
brown hair falling about her chubby face. She 
sat back on her flat little heels, cooing and nod- 
ding in her fruitless efforts to gather up the coin. 


WRITE FOR IT 


For 38 years GARLAND Stoves and Ranges 
TODAY 


have had the greatest sale of any stoves and 
ranges in the world. The line comprises 
Stoves and Ranges, Furnaces, Gas Ranges 
and Appliances. The GARLAND costs you 
no more than stoves. and ranges of inferior 


grade. Secure the World’s Best. 
Write us for Free book ai choice recipes which will be mailed 


to you on receipt of your 2 ano ta your dealer to show you 


GARLAND : 


BAKE WELL! “COOK WELL! "HEAT WELL! “THEREFORE, ALL'S WELL! 


Furnaces, Gas Ranges and Appliances 


Sold by Leading Dealers All Over the World 
The Michigan Stove Company 


| Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Nothing takes the place of Educator Crackers, 
delight of the audience, Sallie appeared—not because no other crackers are made with the same 
the dancing, kicking Sallie, but a womanly girl, care, or combine real food with such tempting taste. 
albeit in unwomanly costume, who lifted the Rich in the nut-like flavor of Nature’s whole 
baby tenderly and whispered coaxingly into the grain, brought out by special baking method. 
little pink ear. The baby, turned suddenly shy, 
waved only a half-hearted good-by at the audi- 
ence and then was borne away, her face buried 
among the spangles on Sallie’s bosom. 

At this the young woman in the second row 
caught her breath sharply as though a physical 
pain had cut off her sobs. 


$3 If the audience had been noisy before it was 
wild now, but the noise had a different timbre in 
its tone. Down in front men and women stood 
up, the better to see the baby. Those behind 
stood unreproved on their seats. Coins began 
to rain on the stage from all quarters, and pres- 
ently the baby stood up, shook back her brown 
locks and bared her tiny white teeth in laughter 
as she lifted her dimpled arms to meet the 
shower. 

In the second orchestra row the brown-eyed 
young woman was sobbing great wrenching sobs 
which tore their way upward from the roots of 
her heart, but her eyes were dry, hungry eyes 
which devoured the child. How well its father, 
unaided, had cared for it! His face bore the 
marks of hunger, but not the child’s. His clothes 
were dirty and ragged, but the baby’s were 
clean and whole. 

On the stage Stevenson gripped Long’s arm 
like a vise. ‘“‘Begin again!” he commanded. 
“Don’t break. Sallie will look out for the baby. 
Keep on.”’ 

It did not matter now that no one was heeding 
the puny, pitiful efforts of the father nor the 
clownish actions of the manager. Stevenson 
knew a hit when he saw one, therefore he pro- 
longed the number with one eye, figuratively, 
on the baby and one on the audience. The baby 
tired of the play first, however. Then, to the 


Detroit Chicago 
Design No. 1027 
We will send you free and postpaid this large 
beautiful Stamped and Tinted Ox 22 inch Colonial 
Art Cloth Centerpiece—your choice of tive new 
designs— 
American Beauty Roses, Poppies, 
Carnations, Violets or Daisies 
with a diagram lesson showing exactly how to 
embroider it, if you will send us 30 cents to pay 
factory cost. of 2% yards Lace and Four Skeins 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim 
and start embroidering the Centerpiece. The Lace 
is the beautiful and popular Old English Ecru, 3% 
inches deep, and is worth more than we ask for 
entire outfit. 
This is the Biggest Offer 
we ever made. We do it to convince every woman that Rich- 
ardson’s is the best Embroidery Silk. Your money back if 
not more than satisfied. You get free with the outfit our biz 
new 1911 Premium Art Book, illustrating all the latest things 
in Embroidery. Write today, enclosing 30 cents, stamps or 
coin, and state design wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 1769, 220 Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Special to Dealers: While the above is avery apestel ae r 


made direct to the public, dealers shoucd write at once for 
our offer to them on Julure orders. 














There are twenty kinds of Educator Crackers. Do you 
know them all? Kept fresh and crisp in air-tight tins. 






Rye Educator 






























New Process Rye go 
The second number was finished. The ushers a herceeniy 
hurried about the stage, harvesting such a crop cleansed. see 
“heal a age ’ : laxative of appetiz- 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT of coin as seldom grew at Kepler’s. Stevenson sap sinh let a Educator 


ing goodness, Butter Crackers 


mopped his glowing face and conducted the 
dazed Long back to the wing. 

The seat in the second row beside the dark, 
heavy man was vacant. 

Other amateurs of more or less interest fol- 
lowed Hiram Long. Then came the popular 
award of prizes by the audience. According to 
his custom the manager ranged the competing 
performers in a row before the footlights. Stand- 
ing back of the row he held his hand over the 
head of the first and paused. A mild volley of 
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Creamery butter-shortened and slightly 
salted. The crackers-and-milk Educator. 


Let us mail you an illustrated catalogue. 
Leading grocers sell Educator Crackers. 
If unable to secure the kind you like, write 
us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


E= Not Scissors 
= Never Cuts 


Let The Stitch Dioner Do It 
Rip Seams with a Btitch Ripper. It’s a Picker and Puller. Picks 
up and pulls out machine stitching, bastings, draws threads for hem- 
stitching, easily, quickly Favorite No. 3, French Enamel Handle, 
35e. Silver Mounted Handle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted. 


A.J. DeMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston, Mass, 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
206 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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Life-Like—Durable— Hygienic 
Delight Children— Mothers Enthuse 


Hand made by skilled art workers, from the best 
clean cotton, specially woven stockinet and heavy, 
fine cotton cloth, making them 


Practically Indestructible 


The faces are formed to natural features, beauti- 
fully hand painted, ‘Whey can be washed with warin 
water, keeping infecting germs from our babies. 

Sold undressed, also with suits to fit. When old they can 
be repaired and repainted by sending to the makers. 

All first-class dealers sell them. If you cannot procure 
them we will send you our Descriptive Circular — Free, so that 
you may order direct. We have been making 
these dolls for many years and guarantee them 
absolutely as represented. 

Look for our trade mark on every doll. 


M. J. CHASE, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the 
Manufacturers’ prices save you 
dealers’ profits. We give a —_— M ill 
ing guarantee of satisfaction an 
“ve you 33 1-3 per be Rocal We ey 
oucan buy the well-known Rega 16 
, reversible, all- wool finish, at Freig f 
$3. 5. Our Brussello Rug, greatest 
value known, $1.85. Splendid 
grade Brussels Rug,9x12ft. $11. 
Famous Invincible Velvets, 
9x12 ft.,$16. Standard Axmin- 
sters, 9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine 
quality Lace Curtains, 45c per 
prir and up. Tapestry Cur- 
tains, Wilton Rugs, Lin- 
oleums at Mill prices. 

Write today for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors. 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 














$285 


each and get yours FREE. Send refer 
ences. Complete catalog of ladies’ wearing 
apparel, millinery and hair goods sent e 
FREE on request. Conney Bros., Dept. . 

108,1841 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 





RECAMIER CLUSTER PUFFS SENT ON 
or 22inch Natural Wavy HairSwitch APPROVAL 


" Just send usa lock of your hair. Inclose5cfor 
postage and we willsend you Prepaid, the 
Recamier Cluster Puffs, made of fine quality 
human hair, at $2.85, or our 14 oz. x22 in. 
Natural Wavy Human Hair. Switch, at 
$2.95, to match exactly the shade of your 
hair. seen Sheen cost more If entirely 
satisfactory, sen is our introduc Rory pr 
of $2.85 for pi fis or $2.95 for switch. 1 
not, returntous —or 
? you may within 12 days 
take orders for (3) hair 
switches at $2.95 each. 
or (3) sets of puffs at $2.85 
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THE CHRISTMAS EVE 
SHOW AT KEPLER’S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


cheers followed. He moved on to Hiram Long 
and extended his hand. A confusion ensued 
which could not be interpreted as applause. As 
the manager moved up the line the confusion 
was more prominent than the applause, swelling 
finally to a chorus of dissatisfaction. Stevenson, 
who knew his audience, smiled but proceeded in 
regular order until the last of the amateurs had 
been reached. Then he swung about toward the 
wings, received something white and, stepping 
forward, confidently held up the baby, her fists 
poking sleepily into her drooping eyes. 

The audience arose as one man. It yelled. It 
stamped. It pounded. It talked. Not a doubt 
remained as to whom the first prize belonged. 


282 A few moments later Stevenson, balancing a 
goldpiece on his palm, came on a group in the 
wing which had been augmented by a new 
arrival. The manager, unphased by any audi- 
ence, hesitated here and cleared his throat. A 
brown-eyed young woman was tenderly wrap- 
ping the baby in the old bedquilt. Her face was 
quivering and the tears were running down her 
cheeks. Timidly, wistfully she glanced over the 
baby’s head at Hiram Long’s silent figure. The 
man sat very still, his elbows on his knees, his 
head in his hands. 

“Lord!” commented Sallie bluntly, “if I had 
a kid like that I’d be willing to go anywhere 
with it.” 

“So am I—now,”’ whispered the mother. 

Hiram Long raised his head slowly, but his 
eyes traveled no higher than the baby’s head. 
An usher brought him a heap of coin. He looked 
at it uncomprehendingly. 

“Take it—take it!’”’ urged Stevenson, glad of 
the necessity for speech. ‘It’s yours, and this 
too,” adding the ten-dollar goldpiece. 

Then he clapped Long on the shoulder with a 
boisterousness which covered a deeper feeling. 
“Come, man, wake up here. It’s Christmas 
morning and there’s enough in that pile to take 
you up State—you and the baby and’’—he 
paused, glanced sidewise at the wistful-eyed 
mother, and added softly —‘“‘and your wife.”’ 

Hiram aroused himself. His gaze traveled 
upward from the baby to its mother with the 
longing in her eyes. There his eyes rested while 
she trembled and hugged the baby tightly. 

“Mary,” he said slowly, awkwardly tender, 
‘will you go back home with me today?” 

“Will I?” she whispered. ‘‘Oh, Hiram!” and 
buried her face ‘n the old bedquilt. 

The manager turned away, whistling loudly. 
Sallie followed him. At the office door he stopped, 
laughing oddly. ‘“*T didn’t realize it, Sallie, but do 
you hear? I’m whistling ‘Home, Sweet Home’!” 

Sallie turned brusquely away. ‘Well, why 
not —on Christmas Eve?” she retorted huskily. 

Stevenson crossed the office thoughtfully, 
selecting a key from the bunch which he took 
from his pocket. Before his desk he lingered, 
looking down. Then, carefully pinning the pic- 
ture on the wall above the nic kel clock, he locked 
his desk. A moment later the Mother and Child 
looked down on an empty office. At their feet 
were the words: 

‘This night belongs to the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. What will you do for Him?” 


ROSE MARSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


” 





For a little time he was silent; then he began 
to urge her. At first she listened, but pres- 
ently his arguments became meaningless. She 
was conscious only of that insistent voice, de- 
manding, demanding. And at last, broken 
down, weeping, sadder than she had ever sup- 
posed she could be, she yielded. He repeated 
his directions as to taking the twelve o’clock car 
for Shirley, and then he left her. 

She felt a deep relief when he was gone. She 
could hear Bridget ringing the dinner-bell, and 
she went in slowly, struggling for self-control. 
The time for indecision had gone by; now she 
must bear herself firmly. Her mot her was still 
sleeping off the headache of the afternoon, and 
Rose took her place. She was tender with all 
of them as if she were never going to see them 
again, and Ted, taking advantage of her mood, 
secured more dessert than his mother would 
have allowed him. 

After dinner she put him to bed, and then sat 
down on the porch for a few minutes with 
Georgia. Aleck and her father had gone out. 
But Rose was too restless to sit still long. She 
went indoors and moved from chair to chair, 
from picture to picture in the living-room, look- 
ing at her favorite objects. Georgia went up 
stairs to bed, and then Rose crept up to her own 
room. At first she thought that she would leave 
a good-by letter for her mother; then the words 
would not come. It would be better just to 
telegraph in the morning after she was married. 


22383 Married! She put her hands over her ears as 
if to shut away the word. Married, in a regis- 
try office, with no clergyman, and no father to 
give her away, and no mother weeping and loth 
to let her go! It was all so unlike her shy 
dreams. At last she rose and dressed herself in 
a dark gown, and packed a second gown and a 
few other clothes in her suitcase. She put on her 
blue silk coat and dark hat, and swathed a black 
veil twice about her face. Sad enough garments 
for a wedding, she thought with trembling lips. 
She slipped downstairs and out of the side door, 
which she locked after her. She hurried along 
the street in the shadows till she came to the 
corner where she was to take the interurban 
car for Shirley. Trembling she waited for it; 
Charlie would already have taken it at the 
starting station downtown 

When she saw its headlight coming she was 
filled with a wild terror. 

“T can’t, I can’t,” she whispered; ‘but I 
must decide. If 1 have any character at all 
I must definitely keep my word or else definitely 
break it.” 

The car came closer. Finally it stopped before 
her. Rose clutched at the hand-rail, mounted 
the steps and stumbled into the car. 
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In Handsome 
Individual 
Boxes for 
Christmas 
Giving 


Look Just Right 
Feel Just Right — Wear Just Right 


—And Everwear are just right else we could not guarantee them 
to wear six months. 


No bungling at the wearing points—the heel and toe. 

Having the snug, comfortable and attractive fit at the instep 
and ankle. 

These special features of EVERWEAR make them different 
from all other guaranteed hosiery. 
—It’s not only the wear but the grace of appearance, the soft 
smooth texture and the comfort of fit, finish and style that have 
made EVERWEAR hose the formidable rival of much more 


expensive makes. 


For the Children 


Everwear Hosiery for the children are made of extra long and strong staple cotton by 
a unique process which permits them to stretch freely, thus minimizing tears and 
breaks. ‘The knees and feet are especially durable, being reinforced by the exclusive 
Everwear process. Yet they are not bunglesome and coarse, as is often the case 
in Children’s Hose. 

So whether you wish hose for the men, the women or the children ask for Everwear. 
Insist on Everwear and you will get a ‘de ‘gree of style, fit, comfort and the guaranteed 
wear which means economy. ‘This is hose-buying satisfaction. 


Everwear is sold six pairs of one size in a box, solid or assorted colors. For men, 
women and misses in Silk Lisle, $3.00 a box. Egyptian Cotton — Men’s $1.50, 
Ladies’ $2.00 per box. Children’s in extra fine staple Cotton, $2.00 per box. 

The Men’s Hose are made in medium and light weights in all the ultrafashionable 
shades. Women’s in black, black with white feet, and tan. Children’s in black and tan. 


Ask vour dealer. If he hasn’t them write to us stating size, kind and style desired 


and we will send them express prepaid. 





HOSI ERY 
For Men.Women-“Children 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 19, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


The luxurious upright shown above 
is one of the attractive styles in our 
latest catalogue, mailed on _ request. 
Others are more ornate—some simpler. 
All are the creations of Europe and 
America’s most talented designers and 
embody an experience of over 50 years 
in fine piano-building. Their refined 
tone, exquisite workmanship and remark- 
able durability have made IVERS & 
POND PIANOS the choice of over 
350 prominent Educational Institutions 
and nearly 50,000 homes. 


How to Buy 

Leading piano-dealers everywhere sell Ivers & 
PoND PIANOS, If none represents us in your vicinity 
we will quote lowest prices, and practically bring our 
large Boston establishment, factory and warerooms to 

our door, though it be in the most remote village in the 

Jnited States. We make expert selection and ship on 
approval, the piano to return at our expense for both 
R. R. freights if it fails to please. Attractive easy 
payment plans available. 


y Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


Y2. Address 

















THE DOLL 








WITH 


REAL HAIR 
EYEBROWS 


AND EYELASHES 








Renders expression lifelike. 
Your neighbor’s child will 
have one, and your little girl 
will want one. 


Insist on Hair Eyebrow Doll. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
NEW YORK 


If not obtainable from your dealer refer to us. 














Keeps the teeth white and 
sound. Prevents decay. 
‘Tones up the gums, and 
makes the mouth clean 
and wholesome. 





Paste or powder 
25c everywhere 
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THE RUNAWAY 
EQUATOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Billy heard something that first sounded like 
a long-drawn-out moo, but which he soon recog- 
nized as a very familiar air. 

*“Come on,” said Nimbus. 

“Us too?” inquired the motorman and con- 
ductor. ‘‘We don’t want to be left alone in 
these here foreign parts.” 

““Ves,”’ said Nimbus, ‘‘come ahead!” and he 
led the way, down a winding pathway that opened 
through the trees. 


9388 The singing grew louder and louder as they 
proceeded, and shortly they came out into a 
little open space overgrown with flowers and 
surrounded by a very dense tropical growth. 
In the center of it stood a creature that looked 
a little like an ox, a little like a horse, and very 
much like a map of the solar system. Billy 
and the street-car men stopped at a signal from 
Nimbus. The Equine Ox was singing: 


How dear to my heart was my home in the tropics, 
The pythons that wreathed in fantastic festoons; 
The parrots discoursing on trivial topics, 
The smug armadillos and sweet-faced baboons; 
The ostrich, the emu, the suave alligator, 
Flamingoes with necks that were cleverly curled; 
But dearest of all was the charming Equator, 
The dear old Equator that ran round the world! 


CHORUS 
The queer old Equator, 
The dear old Equator, 
The quaint old Equator 
That ran round the world. 


From sunset to moonset I look for it vainly; 
I seek it at noontide, I hunt it at dawn; 
And when I don’t find it I see very plainly, 
Too plainly, alas, that it’s probably gone! 
I bade it good-night with the fondest affection, 
And lay down beside it to take a brief nap, 
But leaving no clew that could lead to detection 
The queer old Equator slid right off the map. 
CHORUS 
The queer old Equator, 
The dear old Equator, 
The quaint old Kquator 
Slid right off the map. 


Directly the song was finished Nimbus strode 
up tothe Equine Ox and, shaking his fist angrily 
at him, demanded: 

““Now, sir, where is that Equator?” 

““That’s the question,” said the Equine Ox; 
“‘where is he? Who knows the answer?” Then 
seeing Billy he added: ‘* Maybe you do!” 

‘“‘Why no, sir,” replied Billy in confusion. 
“T don’t. Not at all.” 

“Pay po attention to him,” said Nimbus. 
“He’s Merely trying to avert suspicion from 
himself.” Then turning to the Equine Ox he 
proceeded: ‘Tell us how he got away. Be 
quick, there is no time to lose.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,”’ said the Equine Ox, “‘any 
quantity of it! I lose a great deal every day and 
hope to lose a great deal more. As for finding 
time, now that is another 

“How did the Equator get away?” said 
Nimbus sternly. 

‘Well you see, it was this way. 
the tropics and the tropics broke.’ 

“Ho, ho!” exclaimed the conductor. ‘‘That’s 
a joke. Ho, ho!” 

“What is the gentleman angry about?” un- 
easily asked the Equine Ox, who always laughed 
when he was angry. 

“Nothing,” said Nimbus; ‘‘go ahead with 
your explanation.” 

“Then a few waves broke,” continued the 
Equine Ox, ‘and then day broke and, well— 
what could the Equator do but break too?” 

‘Did you sit on it?” asked Billy eagerly. 

The Equine Ox regarded him gravely. 

“Did you ever sit on an Equator?” he asked. 

“Why no,” said Billy, embarrassed. ‘I 
didn’t.” 

“Neither did I,”’ said the Equine Ox. ‘Far 
be it from me to sit on an Equator when it is 
going anywhere.” 

‘So it’s completely gone, has it?” asked 
Nimbus. ‘‘ Which way did it go?”’ 

“Shall I answer both of those questions 
first?’ said the Equine Ox. 

“T’ll answer the last,’’ volunteered the Even- 
ing Star. ‘It went south and slipped off the 
South Pole. I saw it.” 


” 


Night fell on 


? 


2S Nimbus fell back with a groan and Billy 
ran forward to catch him. 

The motormanandconductorgathered around. 
“Jab him in the ribs with the crank handle,” 
suggested the conductor. “It’s the way we do 
when they faints on the car.” 

But Nimbus revived before this became 
necessary. 

“Tt gave me such a start,” he said. 

“The Equator’s got a better one,” said the 
Equine Ox. 

‘“‘Everything’s easy once you get a start,” 
commented the motorman. 

Nimbus was now himself, and a very energetic 
little self he was. First he placed the conductor 
and the motorman in charge of the Equine Ox, 
with orders not to let him out of their sight. 

‘He must be here tomorrow,” he said, ‘‘or 
the procession cannot go on, and if the proces- 
sion does not go on it will always be summer and 
the sea will dry up.” 

The motorman andthe conductor were scarcely 
eager to undertake the charge, but something in 
Nimbus’s manner convinced them that it was 
necessary, so they consented. 

“You,” said Nimbus to the Evening Star, 
“‘will please go and tell your father that the 
Equator is off the Earth and that I will try to 
catch him. 

“And you,” he said to Billy, ‘‘come with me. 
As soon as the Equator is off the Earth he will 
shrink up to the size of a barrel hoop, and the 
meanness in his disposition condensed into that 
small space will make a perfect fiend of him. He 
is liable to drop right down on us this very 
minute and burn us into a cinder before you can 
say ‘Jack Robinson.’ He gets so hot when he’s 
angry that he has been known to set an iceberg 
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“How’s That for 


a Minute’s Work?” 


It took a great deal of argument to con- 
vince fastidious people that anything selling ne 
for ten cents could be made in a minute into the daintiest 


and most delicious desserts. 
Now everybody knows that 
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is better than anything that costs ten times as much and 
takes more than ten times as long to prepare. 


Seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 











At all grocers’, 10 cents. 


The splendid Recipe Book, “Desserts of the World,” il- 
lustrated in ten colors and gold, free to all. Write for it. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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(KNOWN ALSO AS PREPARED CORN 


| EXPRESSLY FOR Foop. 








Grandmother Used 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch. 
good things to eat with it. 
60 years Kingsford’s has been cele- 
brated for its extreme delicacy and 
purity. It takes weeks of old-fashioned 






She made 
For over 


ST care to produce 


7 | INGSFORDs 


OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


—while ordinary corn starch 

/# can be made in a few days. 

‘f Yet you are asked just as 
much for these low-grade corn 

starches as for Kingsford’s, 

~ Itwill payyou in every way to in- 

sist upon Kingsford’s Corn Starch. 








The Cook Book “A” tells “* What a Cook 
Ought to Know About Corn Starch,” 168 
of the best recipes you ever tried. /?’s Free 
—just send your name on a post card, 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


National Starch Company, Successors 
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Prevents Spilling Food— Will 
A BEAUTIFU = ——— stig Coed Me hao 
umsy Tray—Avoids Using 
nana, sees A = oe 
= aundry— Handy for Invalids 
Baby Pp ate — Children Feed Themselves. 
, Place the food in center of plate 
and give childa spoon. That's all 
the attention necessary. The inner 
rim puts the food on spoon—the 
outer rim catches any overflow. 
Eating is easy, clean, comfortable 
Size of ordinary plate, one solid 
piece. Sold at china stores or sent 
to any address, all charges prepaid, 
upon receipt of price below. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 
$0.60 


Handsomely decorated. 
CHINA . . . $1.00 
Specially decorated. 
ALUMINUM. $1.50 
Weighted and highly polished. Will 
not tarnish or break. 
For Children from 1 to 8 Years 
ROYAL BABY-PLATE CO. 
19 Burling Slip, New York 




















CLASS PINS 


and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. 


This is the largest and most 
curious of all & & 
| flowering bulbs—the 


*“*‘WONDERBOL’’ 


(Arum Cornutum) 








Did you ever hear ofa bulbthat grew 
and gave forth beautiful blossoms 
and all without either soil or water? 
That's what the ‘‘ Wonderbol”’ does 
when simply placed on a table or 
shelf in your home. 

The flowers are dark red on 
| yellowish orange ground and are 
20 to 24 inches long. In the spring 
the bulb is planted in a pot or In the 
garden, where it produces beautiful 
green foliage. In the fall it is re- 
moved indoors to bloom again, The 
‘‘Wonderbol”’ is a native of India and 
its botanical name is Arum Cornutum. 

I have just secured a supply of these remarkable 
bulbs and will send you one on receipt of $1.00. 











Six bulbs for $5.00. Send today. I guarantee 
every bulb will blossom, and know you and 
your friends will be delighted with this 
unusual floral curiosity. 


Either style with any three letters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel, 
VN Sterling Silver, 25c each, $2.50 doz.; 
Silver Plated, 10c each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
Catalog: Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. 


made for any School or GEO. WALTHER, Florist and Seedsman, kama 
"8 BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept.459, ROCHESTER,N.Y, ||__‘20 7-83rd St. Chicago, mi. ~~ Ue 





Bupa" VACUUM CLEANER 
Investigate THE THURMAN 


Booklet, ‘*I Can Make Yours a Dustless Home,’’ free upon request. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machy. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


on fire. By-the-way,’ he added, “how quick 
can you say ‘Jack Robinson’?” 
“‘Jackrobinson!” said Billy. 











CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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OW THE LONDON 
FEATHER COMPANY THE RUNAWAY 


REVOLUTIONIZED THE OSTRICH EO UATO R 


FEATHER BUSINESS 





Not long ago ostrich feathers were so expensive that only (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 
the well-to-do class 5 are been ‘ 
The demand was so limited and there were so many prof- “ 19 ae? ° “wy ’ 
its added to the cost of selling, such as those of the importer, I thought so,”’ said Nimbus. x ou d have 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer, that the price of plumes been dry ashes before you got to a-c-k. 
ta) aren soviet ay im Pag vo ge , Hardly had he left off speaking when a Meteor 
But at last came the London Feather Company to revo- as ° ni Si 
lutionize this industry. dashed in with a message from the Dog Star. 
INCREASED DEMANDS, ZLIMINATION OF THE Equator coming back to Earth vowing 
JOBBERS’ AND RETAILERS’ PROFITS AND REDUC- vengeance against Nimbus and Evening Star, " 
TION OF THE COST OF PRODUCTION were the solution it said. 
of = problem. hg —— oy on - importing, 
manufacturing and selling rec consumer, APTE /—IN PURSUIT 
AND CUT THE pcg me ooe weg vo ay he CHAPTER V—It U Ul 
That's the real reason why the London Feather Company . <3 oe a , * 
can do a business of a million dollars a year, make a lot of Zi IRST of all,” said Nimbus, ““we must find 
money as areward for their marvellous undertaking, and save the Rays. Then we'll go down to the Meteor 
thousands of dollars for their customers all over the world. farm and put all the Meteors who are off watch 
11 S ial N 1 18 to 19 in. willow 4.95 art ti t rork doing scout duty.” 
19 pect O. I four ply, very $4.95 or on part time to work doing scout duty. 
rich and full, ‘Who are the Rays?” asked Billy. 
(Two or more plumes | must ‘be ‘ordered “c They are the Sun’s private messengers. 
to obtain this very special price.) 


They do all his regular work for him, such as 
making things grow, and arranging the weather, 
and building the bridges me ' 
“ Bridges?”’ Billy inquired. i 4 i ( 
“Yes, rainbow bridges. How could we fairies 


get over the ocean if it wasn’t for them?” Haan | The Utmost Window Space 4 
ie ga go on enchanted trolley cars,” AHR 3 : i 
suggeste illy. H He ] C a - 
in an Electric Car 3 


“*Ves, we might if trolley cars grew on trees in 
jungles like monkeys, but they don’t.” . 

Is found in the Waverley four passenger brougham, 
the top of which is shown above. 








Billy thought it best to make no more sug- 
gestions. 

““The Rays,’’ continued Nimbus, “are named 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange and 
Red. Get them all together and they make a 
beautiful, clear, white light, and we’ll need such 
a light to find the Equator.”’ 

There was a rustling of the trees behind them 





The windows and doors are’ due to the heavy, full elliptic 
filled with the finest French plate, springs used in the Waverley 
affording an unobstructed view instead of half or three-quarter 





1911 Specia BROADWAY WILLOW, as illus- 





Hi in every direction, . springs. 
trated above, 28 ins. long, 24 $ ‘ ae a, eee - we Ee: ; ’ oe HNL aM Ge Silene 

ins. wide, double hand knotted ....... 20 ecrgp ripe eget te gl Eames ogy take Rit i | a vital necessity on All the luxury of i 

PLUMES IN CHRISTMAS BOXES Billy looked auickl pein Geos yg “4 the boulevard and upholstering and | 
On request plumes will be put up in neat Christmas Boxes. ily looked quickly around and saw 1¢ i : th h ° dis fi * h d ] d 

Upon receipt of 50c to cover express charges we Evening Star standing at a little distance, look- in tne shopping cis- ins evelope 

fe pers cst song an weet you plod ing very pretty indeed in the soft light that trict. Ventilation by 15 years of elec- 

vlan ial, We ae tek bie epee havees. seemed to sift out of her white frock. is also provided as tric carriage manu- 
THE AUTARO — The latest creation. Evening wrap and she Oh, nonsense!”’ said Nimbus. ‘‘ We’ve men’s 


desired. Electric facture is embodied 


hood combined. Booklet free. work here. You don’t want to go anyway!” 








he fashionable 
How to repair : : In the Waverley . in t 
your own willow Swe Dinan: tears stood i the Evening Star's the front glass swings overhead Waverley Electrics for this 
plumes described eyes and glistened in the glow that surrounded NHR f ‘. £ th 
inour circular, free her. Nimbus clapped his hands in delight. yee) and fastens to the top of the season. 
with every order. ““There you are, you fellows!’’ he shouted; iti | brougham or coupé, leaving a There is a Waverley repre- 
TEATHER CO. Beautiful “come out of that.” “0 clear outlook. sentative in your locality who 
S § ?” eri i i “yy: . ° 
ee |, Who? cried Billy. | Waverley ease of riding is pro- _—will be glad to demonstrate the 
NEW YORK 21 West 34th St. (Opposite Waldorf- “i ge ge ges of ado a7 t you see _— | verbial among owners. This is car to you. 
storia); 366 Sixth Ave., next 23d St. iding in those teardrops: ome, come. No t i 
3ath 8 ei ome, ae ae more delay. I’ve important work for you.” | A Beautiful Art Catalog will be sent on request. Exide, Waverley, 
EW RK, N. J Senna se) New Vork-and _._As he spoke there suddenly appeared before 1 National or Edi Batt 
NE A e Newark showrooumis upstairs. him seven lively little chaps each clad from ; ational or ison Dattery. 


S, AR | 
161 State St. 12 Golden head to foot in his own prismatic color, and all i 
CHICAGO Bionic. LONDON fancii'c || Gentine excitedly about the ground: | | THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


SEND ALL MAIL ORDERS T0 => “Go tell the old man that the Equator has got ' t t Indianapolis, Indiana 
| eS NEW YORK ADDRESS, DEPT. 30 <2 | away,” commanded Nimbus. “/ iii 177 South East Stree 6, P 











“And then come 
back here and make us a searchlight. If he 
isn’t back here where he belongs by tomorrow 
there’s no telling what will happen.” 

Without a word the Rays suddenly united 
into a brilliant shaft of white light and whisked Had 
away over the treetops. sig ee 

As they vanished Billy thought he heard a 
sob, and glancing about saw the Evening Star 
sitting in the branches of a low palm and crying 
as if her heart would break. 

“Oh, I'm afraid! I’m afraid!’ she wailed. 
“Tf the Equator should come back and find me 
here when you’re gone he’ll turn me into a 
Comet; I just know he will!” 

Nimbus’ s face grew se rious at this. 

‘There is danger of that,’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, he 
would be just about conte mptible enough to do 
that very thing.” 

“But how could he?” inquired Billy, his 
bewilderment steadily increasing. 

** Easiest thing in the world. He has only to 
set fire to her hair, and it will stream out behind 
her in a fan of flame. Then she’ll be so fright- 
ened that she'll go wandering off through space 





















You can’t 
select an ar- 
ticle at doub- 


le the cost and become a Comet.”’ 
that will con- ““Then,”’ said Billy, “I think we had better 
tribute as take Miss Evening Star with us, don’t you? 
much genu- Unless her father, Mr. Sun, can look after her.” 
: ve Nimbus frowned at weve impatiently. 
ine pleasure ii 
cil antialoe **My dear boy,” he said, ‘don’t you know 
and satisiac- that the Sun never does any night work of an 
: d : : 2 y 
tion to a kind? Besides, just now he’s busy on the other 
friend as a side of the world. Yes, we'll take her with us.” 
Bissell 
Ma ane 2383 So Nimbus and the Evening Star and Billy 
Sweeper. if ‘glen Per he M Seen. 
Made of the richest woods, hand pol- went oli to the yard where the Meteors olf duty 
ished and with metal parts all nickeled and on part time were assembled. 
ished < y ‘tal parts < ; 1, 


he inclosure, which was walled in by four 
fogs, was full of them, jumping hurdles, playing 
marbles, or racing around after each other. 

So busy were they at their sport that it was 


the ‘‘Bissell’’ makes a most appropriate 
and acceptable holiday gift, and will be 
aconstant reminder of the giver for ten 




















years or more. Thousands of Bissell not until Nimbus had shouted himself hoarse that 
Sweepers are used every year as wed- they paid the slightest attention to him. 
ding and holiday presents. For sale At last, however, one of them heard him and Se 
< e § S. S< ‘ 4 
everywhere. Prices $2.75 to $5.75. Send shot over to see what he wanted. ¥ Go ef Eastern Star 
: 7 ‘I don’t believe,” said Nimbus, “that you P en , y eo sd Pin, Pearis 
for booklet. Meteors could hear the rings of Saturn if they 
1 Sor be | by Soeies Detaoee yew ond Joo. rang all at once. Did you know that the 
st, sen ep teed Ee as ae ae 
from date of purchase, and we will send you Equator has esc aped : : , 
GRATIS, a fine quality black leather card Goodness, no!” said the Meteor, and _in- 2 
case with no printing on it. stantly shot about among his fellows spreading sore 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., the dreadful news, ie cee : ad 50 
Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. _ They left off playing immediately, and a : $2.00 1 Goid Wedding 
(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in lined up before Nimbus for orders. “a ; lid Gold, Three Opals Ring, Heavy 
| the World.) = ““You must go find the Equator,’’ said the 
Fairy authoritatively. ‘The Rays have gone 





: to notify the Sun. Ten of you will come with us. 

> The other six million will scatter about the 

am Rie er S| universe and look for him. Let me know the 

6¢ instant you see him, and stop him if hé Starts 
to come back to the Earth.’ 

Flower Dro § Yes, sir said the Meteors in a breath 

‘ With a great crackling noise the y shot away into 

iio Ef FRADE MARK REGISTERED 














Baird-North Co** 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SEVEN REASONS WHY | SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO. 





1. They are the largest mail order jewelry house in the world. 
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the void, each taking a different direction so that : # 
heir going looked like a splendid shower of 2. They are the only manufacturers of jeweiry who sell direct oe 
CALIFORNIA = Gift f Wif their going <<! 1K | 1d . 
ower Drops A Cc ristmas ut for ire | | rockets on the night of the Fourth of Juls | to the users. cE Cc x we 
ae or Sweetheart } ‘I suppose,’’ said Nimbus, “‘that the next 3. They save me one-third by cutting out the FR 5 of s > 
Flower Drops is the 1 eet exquinite per thing to do is to build a tower so we can see . profits of the jobber and the retailer. \92 ee ef & & 
fume ever produced 4 r pert s | : As . } ale - Pp é x 
ia Seat cuecentnied to what is going on in the sky. h is ceenenal Gold Was y 2 
} ae ; 2 ey deliver free and will refun us < > < 
A sit og Poe diffu rir ge ofa | } ‘‘We have nothing to build it of,” said ch 4 bd Pneederes if | am not satisfied. mt J aS 
thous ssoms ar lasts lor weeks | ’ ’ s = 
ni ; ‘“We could make it of Moonbeams if there G $ al 
times the strer h of « er pertumes ms ¢€ S 
on Oe ee ane j were any Moon,” replied Nimbu 5. Their ot quality and K RS ? 
Mt up im a a aont bottle | ‘But there isn’t,” said the Eve ning Star, are fully guar - al s 
lass stoppe packed inal ° . 
via gad tah Agar vrei iairy se “so we'd better find a hill to climb.’ hey are wholly reliable, and guar- S KP 
4 odors—1_ily of the Vall 1 | . 6. y J d « 
Crabapple. $1.50a bottle all over the world ‘“T saw a beautiful hill as we were coming antee safe arrival of goods. of © ice ict s >" 
vherever perfumes are sold; or sent post ” ons Hh “ : ; rem ne pe ~ sa é 
wherever B ae Pe ae \ gh arall a here,”’ said Billy. It had a white top, an 1 | 7. They have thousands of satisfied custom- *¢ - yA S$ 
money order. Money returned if not the stood out ever so high over the others : ers in my state, and this magazine would wo yo" 2 AS 
oe pemese paced med ae es — ‘That was a volcano,” said Nimbus. “Jack | not accept their advertisement if they were or 5 Ra 
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Have youever wished relief from tired feet ? 
Have you ever wished for a shoe you could 
wear all day without thinking of your feet 
at all? 

There is such a shoe—The 


Di: Gdison 
(Gsr210N SHx0r ) 


Yet it is a stylish shoe, too, light and cool, 
and dresses the feet attractively. 
The secret of this shoe is the Australian x 
Wool felt cushion made into the sole. It ' 
gives a soft and even support for the foot, Ei 
thus permitting free blood circulation. That is what ¥ 
gives relief from the burning and aching which , 
comes from the cramped position of the foot in the 
hard soled shoe. 
You will be surprised at the great restfulness 
of the Dr. Edison—and delighted with its appear- 
ance. Yet these 
shoes cost only the 
price of ordinary ones— 
00 per pair. 
If you care for comfort 


Write today for 
STYLE BOOK 


showing Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoes, andname 
of dealer where you can 
try them on. 


UTz2 DUNN Co. 


& % 
48 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. ' f 
A 
& & 
bi 














Exclusive dealers wanted in every city and town. 
Write at once. 


= Sia © Poe Cg 


















“Good 


Samaritan’ 


Hot 


Soft as a 
Pillow 


Fits Every 
Spot 


joints, cement or wire. 


Noth- 


No seams, 
One piece of moulded rubber. 


THE RUNAWAY 
EQUATOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


“Let’s be starting then,”’ said Billy. 

So the whole party set out through the trees 
for the volcano, and in an hour or two were 
standing on a great snowfield looking up at the 
dark sky, which seemed fairly alive with fiery- 
tailed meteors hurrying here, there and every- 
where on their search for the ‘Equator. 

Billy had just settled himself with his back 
against a comfortable boulder when he noticed 
right over his head an object which resembled a 
great, luminous doughnut. “T wonder what 
that is,” he said, pointing upward. 

The Evening Star, quite exhausted with the 
tramp up the mountain, had been sitting with 
her bright face in her hands. At Billy’s words 
she glanced up, and a terrified scream brought 
Nimbus to his feet. 

‘“‘There~he is!’’ shouted Nimbus excitedly. 
“He’s coming this way, and we can never 
capture him.” 

‘*There who is?” asked Billy. 

“The Equator!’ said Nimbus. 


CHAPTER VI—ON THE PASSIVE VOLCANO 


F COURSE there was but one thing to do, 

and that was to escape as quickly as pos- 
sible. Even Nimbus, powerful as he was, 
couldn’t control a runaway Equator single- 
handed, and if the Evening Star were ever 
turned into a Comet it would take years of 
patient effort on the part of her parents to turn 
her back into a Star again. 

Nimbus looked swiftly about him for a second, 
and then he said: ‘‘ Fortunately this is not an 
active volcano, so we’ll slip into the crater.” 

He led the way toward a cavelike opening 
right in the summit of the mountain—an open- 
ing which led downward diagonally, so that it 
afforded ample shelter. 

Billy hesitated. He had heard about vol- 
canoes, and the thought of bearding it in its 
crater was very terrifying. 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ said Nimbus, 
passive volcano.” 

That reassured Billy, and when he was safe 
inside the crater he asked what a passive volcano 
was. 

“It’s one that isn’t active. There are two 
kinds of verbs and two kinds of volcanoes— 
active and passive. The fire in this one has 
been banked so it’s perfectly safe.” 

Billy was still a little uneasy, and he was by 
no means cheered by a sound of dull rumbling 
that came up out of the depths of the crater. 

He had little time to worry about this new 
danger, however, for just then the crater became 
filled with terrific heat, and its dark recesses 
were illumined by a brilliant glare. 

Billy’s eyes were dazzled at first, then right 
above him he made out the circular form of the 
Equator staring blankly down at him. 

**Oh, I am lost!” cried the Evening Star, and 
with a series of leaps she disappeared down the 
crater. 


“this is a 


“The goose, she’ll be burned to death!” said 
Nimbus, and started after her. 
There was a sound of falling gravel, a sharp 


patter of footsteps, and then silence. 
Billy knew that it would be foolish to follow, 
so he quietly waited for something to happen. 


22538 The Equator, meanwhile, was getting a little 
more accustomed to the darkness. As he peered 
about he muttered to himself, and Billy caught 
the words: ‘‘I hope she hasn’t got away. 
There’s no one left but the Equine Ox, and you 
couldn’t turn him into a Comet any more than 
you could turn him out of a pasture.” 

“You ought not to turn anybody into a 
Comet,” said Billy. ‘‘It isn’t polite.” 

The Equator started violently. 

‘““Who are your” he demanded, scowling at 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1, 1910 

















“You can’t see it—You can’t hear it.” 





The Invisible Castor Without Wheels—little nickel steel 
tips that make furniture slide and glide without effort. 
Cannot scratch or mar hardwood floors. Will not rip or 
tear finest carpets or rugs. Slides easily over the edge of 
a rug. Can’t come off. Unbreakable. Lasts a lifetime. 


“Domes of Silence” 


fit over old castor holes on any size and kind of furniture in the home, 
office or store. Save your floors, your carpets and your temper, and make 
your furniture /ast lnger. 

In buying new furniture see that it is equipped with ‘‘ Domes of 
Silence.’’ ‘Try them on your favorite armchair and see how much more 
comfortable they make it. 


5 sizes—largest one inch—all 15c a Set of Four. 
With Feltoid Centres for Marble or Tile Floors—25c a Set. 


Sold by Hardware, Housefurnishing, 
Furniture, Stationery and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


If not at your dealer’s, order direct. 


DOMES OF SILENCE, Ltd. 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., American Agents 
17 State Street, New York 


Caution: To prevent imposition ask for 
‘* Domes of Silence.”’ 


Dealers : 





A few hammer 
taps adjust — 
no nails or 


Write for sample and trade prices. 
screws needed. 
































~ Violins The World’s Standard. 
SN Mandolins Tone clear, mellow and very 
Ww = : powerful. Absolutely per- 
Z : Guitars fect in scale. Finest work- 
Banjos manship. Prices from $15 
3 LA upward. Send for illustra- 








Billy. ‘ea “ 
i as aie way illy v ted Catalog to the makers. 








‘*My name is Billy,”’ said the little boy, ‘‘and i a. : : 
under the action I am a friend of the Evening Star.”’ l ey: For sale by all leading music dealers. Yj 
‘*Do you think you could be turned into a i) Ss, Desk D 1769. 
of hot water. Comet, Billy?” asked the Equator solicitously. 
Cy hope not,”’ faltered Billy, ‘I never C “ef Lyon & Healy 
Whenendsare tried, though.” 





buttoned togeth- 
er it makes a wastbae’ heater for the feet. 
Ideal for throat or face. Stays without 
holding. Soothing in- 
stead of irritating. 


10-inch 2-quart, $2.50 
of your dealer. If he 
cannot supply you order 
direct. | Makes an ideal 
Christmas gift 


WALPOLE RUBBER CO., 
185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Office: Eastern Township Bank Bldg., Montreal. 


Special Offer for December Only 


Beautiful for er Four Gold 
Christmas Gifts '“” ; edals 


P, erry 
Pictures 


10 Beautiful Pic- 
tures, each 5!/ x 8, 
no two alike, and 
Catalogue of 1000 
miniature illustrations, 
all for 5 two-cent stamps 
in Dec. if you address 
Box H. J. Only one set to a customer. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
@ Lowest Prices *!,!2i'% 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys 
Largest Poultry Farm in the we ld Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
Poultry for Profit.'’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 

































“Vm afraid you couldn't,” grumbled the 
Equator. ‘‘ Perhaps you can tell me where I can 
find the Evening Star.” 

‘“No,” said Billy decidedly. ‘‘I will not.” 

‘‘Oh, come now, don’t be rude. I won’t turn 
her into a very big Comet, you know.” 

‘*] don’t care,” said Billy. ‘‘I shall not tell 
you where she is, and I think you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

‘*I was driven to it,” said the Equator; “‘ when 
the Geographers made me they wanted to be 
sure to have enough of me to go around, and I’ve 
been going around ever since. It got so monot- 
onous after a while that I simply had to get into 
mischief or explode.” 

“Was that why you escaped?” asked Billy. 

“Yes; the Equine Ox went to sleep and I broke 
a meridian and got away. It was quite ox- 
idental, my escaping; I mean accidental.” 

‘*It cannot be very nice, being an Equator,” 
said Billy thoughtfully; ‘‘but it would be far 
worse to be a Comet.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know !”’ said the Equator. ‘‘Com- 
ets only have to get to a certain place once in 
two or three hundred years, while an Equator 
has to be in one place always. I’m very tired,” 
he said suddenly. ‘‘What do you usually do 
when you’re tired?” 

‘I sleep,” said Billy. 

“Indeed!” said the Equator; 
ing. How is it done?”’ 

‘““Why,’’ exclaimed Billy eagerly; ‘‘you lie 
down somewhere, then you close your eyes, then 
you think of sheep j jumping through a fence and 
try to count them until you fall asleep.” 

“But I can’t think of any sheep jumping 
through a fence. I never saw a sheep, nor a 
fence. Do you suppose it would do just as well 
to count hippopotamuses jumping through a 
Swamp?’ , 

“Perhaps,” 
never tried it.’ 

To his great joy the Equator settled down on 
the summit of the volcano and closed his eyes. 
He breathed hard and regularly for a little, and 
then, as one eye opened, he said: “What do 


‘*how interest- 


said Billy doubtfully, ‘although I 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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: FOR YOURSELF! FOR GIFTS! THE STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 
The elegance of our embossed stationery wins you 
finer appreciation in your correspondence and gifts. \, is the systematic saving of money. You and 
Weoffer Crane’s White Chiffon, Grayette Kid, Parch- members of your family can easily cultivate 
ment Spray, Purple Aster Satin, Sapphire Dotted this admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Swiss; or Rajah Linen, White, Gray, Blue; and 
envelopes ; paper embossed 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


one initial (Style 211-L), 
two initials (Style 208-1) 
or your own die, in gold, 


silver or color, every day. Your money accumulates rap- 

Complete, Postpaid idly. Deposit of each coin registered auto 
One-Quire Box . $0.75 matically. Capacity, $30. Bank opens when 
Two-Quire Box. 4 1.35 $5 or multiple thereof has been deposited. 






Cannot be opened otherwise. Made of solid 
steel, oxidized copper finish. Size 24%x3%in. 

i Price, $1. 00, prepaid in U.S. Money back if not 
satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gilt. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B 8 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Ornamental Fence 


ig No NN GALEN 


y ‘a Cheaper than wood. For Lawns, Churches, 

Cemeteries, Public Grounds. Also Farm 

and Poultry Fence. Catalogue free. 
Write for special offer. 


; Hi | The Ward Fence Co. , Box 121, Decatur, Ind. 


Five-Quire Box. . 3.00 Style 208-L 
Send Draft or Money Order; no personal checks. 

Your Three-Letter Monogram 
For paper stamped with three initials add to above 

° prices $2.50 for special die (Style 208-L). 
Style 211. L Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Baby Shop 


Complete outfits or separate hand-made garments to 
order. Accessories, novelties and single garments 
of all kinds for infants to children three years old. 
32-page illustrated catalog free in plain cover. 


































Handsome 
Write today. 
THE BABY SHOP, 506 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Missouri 























The Heart of a Room 


The fireplace with its cheery blaze is the center of attraction in any room. Be 
sure this chief decorative feature is the best obtainable both artistically and practically. 
No other form of fireplace equals the brick mantel; and the best brick mantel made is 


The P. & B. Brick Mantel 


Artistic, safe, practical. Made in 67 styles, Composed entirely of brick —no danger from 
and in 6colorsofbrick. Youcanreadily the hottest fire. Shipped carefully packed im bar- 
selectadesignand coloringthat willhar- rels. Any mason can connect with chimney. 

monize with any kind of interior decora- Send for our Sketch Book showing 67 styles. 


wm. PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
Dept. 27, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. N.Y. Sales Office: 112 W. 44th Street. 





















Try It On 


SALADS 


and obtain that piquancy so 
often lacking in salad 
dressings. Use 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 






Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 
Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and many 
other dishes are greatly 
improved by its use. 


Imitators have always failed 
to get the delightful flavor of 
Lea & Perrins Sauce. 

Shun Substitutes. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 














Mother’s 
milk 
would 
is) g 
nourish 
this 

little 

rata | 


T birth she weighed 91/) lbs., but 





after nursing three months she 
went down to 8 lbs. Several different 
patent foods and many plain house- 


Eskays Food 


she thrived AY, the start and is now 
plump, healthy and rosy-cheeked. 
Fresh cow’s milk prepared with Eskay’s Food 
can be digested by the youngest and most del- 
icate infants. It makes the nearest approach to 
mother’smilk that scientistshave yet discovered. 
If your baby is not gaining, his food should be 
changed. Ask your doctor about Eskay’s. 

A trial package and our booklet 
“‘How to Care for the Baby”’ will 
be mailed free on request. 








lal hold foods were tried, but none would 
agree with her. "When put on 
& 


Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘* How to Care 
for the B byt - 

Name 

Street and Number 

_City and State 





7 
Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
sentiemen :— Please send me free 10 fe -edings of Eskay’s 

“T “a 





Let MeSend You “RR, 44.4 


At Factory Price. Satisfaction guar- 











two. NOLERDN mance needed. gine 
Steams, $ Ke Bakes, Fr 


tors; can’t break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 
splendid recipes to-day. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


arage Saves?) FIRELESS 
Sectdem, Coe 
in bell ~— On 30 Days’ Trial 
GENUINE ALUMINUM COOK. 


ING UTENSILS FREE. Also 
metal composition He Radia- 


Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 








ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
¢@ Rite-Lite AND DRESSING GLASS 


NO SHADOWS SHAVING" . s 
en Price Delivered 








Raisesandlowers8 °* 
in. Slides14 inches 
in front of window. 
Nickeled fixtures. 
Bevel plate mirror. 
Turns on swivel, 


Excellent Xmas Gift 


Dealers write for terms 


(1 side 


Money 
back if not 
satisfied 


Rite-Lite Shaving Glass Co., 252 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


6in.Diam.$2 
7in.Diam.$3 
7in. Dbie. $5 


magnifying 
1 side flat) 





THE RUNAWAY 
FQUATOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


you do when the third and seventh and eleventh 
hippopotamusisarhinoceros? Count him too?” 

“Certainly,” said Billy, and again the Equa- 
tor closed his eyes. 

Presently he opened them again. ‘Look 
here,” he exclaimed. ‘I’ve counted all the 
hippopotamuses and rhinoceroses there are. 
Now what do I do?” 

‘‘Begin on the camels and lions and tigers,” 
said Billy. 

“*And when they’re counted?” 

‘Count the ants,” said Billy with a sudden 
inspiration, and the Equator troubled him no 
more. 

Billy was delighted. The Equator’s lips 
moved rapidly for some minutes, and Billy 
slipped quietly down into the crater to find 
Nimbus and the Evening Star to tell them to 
hurry and make their escape. 

He wandered about blindly for some little 
time, then stopped bewildered. 

The crater forked in many directions. It 
seemed hopeless to explore any one of them 
because his friends might have taken another. 


2283 At last he determined to make sure that when 
they did come back they would have no trouble 
in escaping. 

Returning to the mouth of the crater he saw 
the Equator still fast asleep. 

Billy’s hands went to his pockets, and when 
they came out they brought a quantity of fish- 
line, which he always carried for emergencies. 

He deftly tied the line to a huge stone, making 
sure that the knot was fast, and then very cau- 
tiously slipped it through the center of the 
Equator, making a loose knot but one that 
would be reasonably sure to hold him. He 
doubled and redoubled the string, and when the 
job was done stood back and surveyed it with 
considerable pride. 

Then, assured that the Equator was at his 
mercy, he began to hope for him to wake up so 
that he could enjoy his triumph. He even 
coughed once or twice in the hope of awakening 
his captive, but the Equator was very tired and 
it seemed impossible to arouse him. 

At last, unable longer to restrain his impulse, 
Billy took a sharp stick and poked the Equator 
smartly once, twice, three times. 

The sleeper’s eyes opened, and he tried to 
yawn and stretch, but the fish-line restrained him. 
He looked about wrathfully and espied Billy. 

Instantly his dull glowing skin became white 
hot with rage, and the line melted away like straw. 

The Equator sprang to his feet, his whole 
circular body shining like the iron which the 
blacksmith has just taken from the forge. 

“You shall pay for this, young man!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I may not be able to turn you into a 
Comet, but I can maroon you on the Polar Star, 
which will be quite as satisfactory. 

As Billy stood petrified with fear the Equator 
swept down upon him. 
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came back to this corner and beat it up and 
down the block on my bicycle until two o’clock. 
And there was no sign of you. Now what I 

, want to know,” he raised his voice and assumed 
a threatening attitude, ‘‘is where you went to 
feed? When did you come home? ”’ 

This was no time, I realized, to show resent- 
ment at his insolence. The sickening need of 
having to conciliate was becoming plainer with 
every word he said. He had been drinking; he 
was in my room at night. Some way | must 
get him out of the house. Very gently I replied: 
‘“*I didn’t have any dinner Wednesday. I left 
the office earlier than usual, came straight home 
and went to bed.” 

He gave me a long, searching gaze which | 
met unflinchingly. ‘‘ You may be telling me the 
truth,” he said, ‘‘and then again you may be 
fooling me. But this much is sure: I'll never 
wait out there on the corner another time. I'll 
come upsti airs and find out for myself whether 
the dark is nothing but a bluff. And,” setting 
his jaw in sullen determination, ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
something else: I’m going to stay here tonight.” 


233 At the horror, the disgust, these words in- 
spired I forgot the diplomacy I had resolved to 
use. Instinctively I drew back, straightened 
and my eyes flashed scorn. 

‘“None of your high-and-mighty airs with 
me,’ he warned, catching my wrist as if to draw 
me to him. 

With a spring of terror I stepped back, trying 
to pull irons his hold. But he followed me, his 
face close to mine. On we went, step by step, 
till I was in a corner of the room with my back 
against the wall. Then with an air of having 
got me where he wanted me at last he roughly 
tipped my chin back and kissed me many 
times. The fumes of his liquor-laden breath 
made me faint; but infinitely worse was the 
feeling of disgrace that now swept over me. 
These kisses were an insult and I hated both 
of us. 

That I made no response angered Jim. ‘‘ What 
are you so cold-blooded for?” he growled. *‘ Mad 
still? You won’t be when I get through with 
you.” He lifted me in his arms and looked 
straight into my eyes. I sawthat I must make 
some pretense ‘of response if I were to escape 
from him. So, sooner than it takes to tell, I 
put my arms about his neck and kissed him 
as if of my own free will until he was trans- 
formed into the old gentle Jim. ‘‘Ah,” he 
murmured, ‘“‘that’s better, Dorothy!’ 

‘‘Jim,” I whispered, pushing him away and 
forcing a smile as I looked at him, “let me go a 
minute.” 

““What for?” 

I brushed my hand over my eyes. “T’ll tell 

you by-and-by.’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 














THE GREATEST GIFT 


You can give what will delight the eye or please the fancy, 
or even possess intrinsic value, but you shall not find in all 
the great world of gifts one that will bring such an abid- 
ing joy—such a veritable Christmas blessing to the whole 


household—as the PIANOLA PIANO. 


The familiar and kindly face of St. Nicholas himself is scarcely better 
known than this world-famous instrument. 




























In the halls of Royalty, the choice of nearly every Musician of note, 
used by our great Educational Institutions in their regular musical courses— 
it has long since become the Standard Piano Player of the world. 


The PIANOLA PIANO 


has revolutionized the piano industry. It may be played by hand like 
the regular piano, or fom PIANOLA ROLLS. And although you 
may not understand a note of music, you can play artistically, with 
expression and feeling, anything that you wish to play. So absolutely 
perfect is this marvellous instrument—so complete is its musical scope — 
that the playing of even a novice cannot be distinguished from that 
of the most accomplished musician. 

The superiority of the genuine PIANOLA PIANO is due in part to 
such exclusive features as the METROSTYLE, the THEMODIST, 
the GRADUATED ACCOMPANIMENT aad the SUSTAINING 
PEDAL DEVICE—xone of which can be had in any other instruments 
save those manufactured hy the Acolian Company. 


PIANOLA Pianos—the Steinway, Weber, Steck, 
Wheelock and the Stuyvesant Pianos, with the gen- 
uine PIANOLA combined with them, making a single 
instrument—cost from $550 upward. 

PIANOLAS (separate) cost from $250 to $450. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog C, giving full and interesting informa- 
tion. It is free to you. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instrurents in the World 























Brass-Craft 
Outfit Offer 


Everyone will be doing Brass-Craft this 
season— it’s the best and most popular New 
Art Work of recent years. All articles 
(except shades) are wood _ beautifully 
covered with brass, stamped 
with design ready for the art- 
ist. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


















consisting of Tool for 

We Give Away A Complete Outfit, Stippling, polished maple 

combined Mallet and Modeling Tool, Package Coloring Powder, Steel Wool «nd 

Polishing Plush, and also complete materials for handsome Brass-Craft Calendar, 

worth $1.00 when decorated (see illus tration), includes Brass Hanger, Round Head 

Tacks, Calendar Pad and full directions. All sent Free and Prepaid to anyone 
sending us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, —. tc. 

Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft arti- 

Ask for FREE Catalog L10 « “ itable for home decoration, gifts, et 

vs ho vestinent in mate 1 i luce liberal ret irns in pleasure and profit. 


\ THAYER & CHANDLER 237-739 Jackson Brd. Chicago Write today 




















An All-the-year 
Christmas Gift ) 
for Your Boy 


Pretty Helly 
Christmas Box 


is a Most Suitable Present 


for Ladies and Misses 


Made of Double Faced Fancy 
Eiderdown. Cut Extra Long, with 
Pocket. Satin Trimmed Collar. 
Satin Ribbon at Neck. LargeSilk 
Irog. Edges Shell Stitched with 
Mercerized Sizes 32 to 44. Colors 
Pink, Blue, Brown,Gray. Price $1.50. 
(Express Prepaid in U.S.) Give Size 
and Color Desired. 








American Boy 
ndorsed by half a millior 

ful parer ts. $1.00 a full year. 

py at News-stands 

The Sprague Publishing Co. 

, 117 Majestic Building 

ays Detroit, Mich. 









Money cheerfully refunded tf not 
entirely satisfactory. 


Manchester Garment Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
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ae eras 


pee rT 


With all his old good nature he released me 
instantly. “Sit down over there,” I said, mo- 
tioning to the rocking-chair on the other side of 
the table in the center of the room. Promptly 
he complied with the request, still eying me to 
find out what I meant. I sat facing him. 

“When you're good,”’ said Jim, ‘‘I’ll do any- 
thing for you. What have you got up your 
sleeve anyway?’ 

“And who is it accuses me of being curious? 
I pointed to the clock. ‘‘See, it’s early, im 
Then I disclosed the plan which had been re- 
vealed to me as the one means of getting him 
to leave the house quietly. ‘I took such a 
long walk that I haven’t had any dinner yet. 
Won’t the kind gentleman take the poor girl out 
to some place and give her a sandwich?” 

““Sure!”’ said he. ‘‘Where do you want to 
go? ” 

‘* Anywhere that’ s near. 
the restaurant. 

‘All right,”’ he agreed. “Only, ” with a keen 
glance at me, ‘‘remember that I’m coming home 
with you afterward—up here, I mean. 

This I pretended not to hear, starting up to 
get my coat; as I passed his chair he caught my 
hand. But I put him off with a fleeting carcss. 
At this he gave a long. sigh; then with a know- 
ing smile exclaimed: ‘‘ Duchess, I can read you 
like a book. You’ve missed me all this week.’ 
But I wouldn’t say. 
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Regular Price'22 


Packed in this 


Handsome Hol 
Box FREE 


These handkerchiefs 
are warranted all 
genuine hand- 
made and 
hand-drawn 
in beautiful 
designs on extra 
sheer, transparent 
handkerchief lawn, 
Imported direct from 
our best native work- 
ers; 11x 11 inches; worked 
in all four corners. 


Special 42-Price Bargain. 
To advertise our Genuine Mexican 
Drawnwork, Indian Rugs, etc., we will 
ch ei baa handkerchiefs pre- 
yaid and packed in hand- 
ome holly box, for only $1.00 
regular price $2. 00. Same handkerchiefs i in 
rare, Sheer pure Irish Linen, regular price 
75 cents each; the entire four packed 
in handsome holly box for only $1.50, 
regular price $3.00. 


Mexican Drawnwork 
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| Nape da d your little 

girl’s health—make her 
happy with a_ Bestyette 

Storm Cape that will keep 

her warm, snug, dry in any 
weather. Prevents colds and 
illness. 


A delightful gift. Every 


child is charmed with its 
beautiful, 


silky finish— And I’ll—tell you in 
its graceful, stylish cut. 
Drapes from head 
to foot. Large, roomy 
hood covers the head. 
Hood lined with plaid 
silk—neck tied with 
silk ribbons. 

Enveloped in the graceful folds 
of a Bestyette Cape the child is per- 
fectly protected against rain, snow, cold 
and bad weather. 

Your little girl will appreciate one. Send 
one to your friend’s child too. 

Color, water and wearproof quality guar- 
anteed. Awes from 6 to 15 years— $3.75. 
Your choice of red, blue, brown or tan. 

Ifnotat yourdez aler’ s, sendsize, color, price 
direct tous. We will "deliver the Bestyetie 


2383 As we went downstairs I thought with a 
throb of joy: ‘‘ This is the last time while I live 
here that he will ever be inside this house.’”’ But 
it wasn’t unmixed joy. There was sorrow, too, 
for the failure of our experiment; grief that Jim 
scorn for 





direct to your door, delivery prepaid. 

Bestyette Storm: Capes for Misses—ages 
16 and 18—$4.25. Other raincoats for men 
and women, Write for Booklet 

1.. (Children's Capes.) 

J. (Men's and Women's Cates and Ratncoats.) 


New York Mackintosh Co., New York City 


Wholesale Distributors 


Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


had proved so unworthy of respect; 
myself that it was necessary to employ a ruse 
like this to get him from the house; shame that 
I had kissed him only that I might more easily 
bend him to my will. ‘‘ But there was no othcr 
way,” I pleaded to myself. ‘‘He would have 
made a scene. I should have had to summon 
help and then—then he would have said—I 
don’t know what.” 

On the sidewalk in front of the house with a 


20-inch Center $2 


Our direct imported Mexican 
Drawnwork, made in Mexico 
by the most skilled workers, 
is the finest in the world 
—vastly better than the 
Japanese. To intro- 
duce, we wiil send 
the 20-in. center- 
illustra- 













rp bs ; piece 
sense of terrified foreboding I gazed up at Jim. 


His conduct of late had been such a surprise 
to me that every shred of my confidence in 


him was gone. What I was about to say would 
THE BESTYETTE BAROMETER WILL TELL YOU WHEN TO GIVE THE anger him, I knew. and I dared not risk the tell- 


CHILDREN THEIR BESTYETTE TO WEAR. SENT FOR 2c STAMP ing in a restaurant. He would probably not 
only caus: me embarrassment but disturb other 
people as well. All this rushed through my 
mind in the instant that I stood there gazing 
up at him. ‘‘Suppose we don’t go to any 
restaurant,”’ I said. 

““Don’t know your own mind very long to- 
gether, do you?”’ He paused, waiting for me 
to indicate the next move. ‘“‘ You were howling 
for a sandwich last I heard.” 

‘““Never mind it now. Let’s go over to the 
park.” 

By this I meant the small park in the square 
near by. But when we reached the park the Catalog of Indian Rugs in Colors, 10c. 
benches were all occupied and we set out for 


Fifth Avenue. This thoroughfare in our sec- | THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. A12, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


tion of the town was, as a rule, almost deserted The Mexican Drawnwork House of America 


«Christmas Gifts by Mail from _, 


ted,all pure fine 
linen ,hemstitch- 
ed, 3 rows finest 
hand-drawn work, 
for only $2.00. Same 
thing in 10-in.sizefor68c.; 
12-in. $1.15; 24-in. $2.44; 33- 
in. $3.72. Doilies to match, 2 
rows work, 6-in. for 24c; six for 
$1.39; 8-in. for 34c; six for $1.79. 

All orders shipped same day re- 


ceived. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 



























Write today 

ree ata og for our new 

Holiday Bar- 

gain Catalog of uncommon Mexican and 
Indian Xmas gifts. Mailed Free. 

All these other catalogs, 108-page com- 

plete Art Catalog for 6c.; Catalog of 






Native Gems in Colors, 4c.; 





Eager to have the ordeal of the conversation 
over with as soon as possible, I began at once: 

““There’s one thing I’m ashamed of. I didn’t 
see any way except to tell you what I did. But 
I’ve been deceiving you tonight.’ 


Pattern 


1007 night.” Ry ‘< hy 
A Paper Transfer He turned to me quickly, almost trium- ‘ ts Pi kale | 
Patt f this 22-inch phantly. ‘‘Then it wasn’t a walk you took? R yersed : 
attern of this 22-inc Well, you didn’ t fool me very much. I suspected wg i 
~ = ll along 
Beautiful Centerpiece | | *!*°™ | me v2 








The design is easily transferred to linen by 
passing a hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN 
until July 1, 1911, to every embroiderer sending 
16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1911 


' This book is entirely new and just off the press. Con- 
tains instructions for working above design; over 150 pages 

of other new designs; hundreds of illustrations; complete 

instructions for them all; diagrams for beginners. 


Colored Plates showing 
how to embroider popular 
flowers. Round and Oval Cen- 
ters. Coronation Braid De- 
signs.Eyelet and Wallachian 


S&Ss Witha weary gesture Linterrupted him. ‘Of 
course I went for a walk. No; the deception 
was in kissing you upstairs and letting you 
believe I consented to your plan; in pretending 
I wanted something to eat, when my only a 
was to get you out of the house. And, Jim,” 
said very solemnly, “ you're never coming dy 
E verything i is over now.”’ 
‘Why, what have I done?” he cried blankly. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve got a chip on 
your shoulder because of a little joking on my 
part? I’m surprised at you. 


HE easiest, most satisfactory, 

most econontical 7 to choose 
your Christmas gifts. No hurry, 
bustle or confusion—no buying 
something you don’t want because 
you had no time to look further. 


Osa No. i068 With a copy of the Wanamaker 
































“cc . 
Designs. Sofa Cushions. I haven’t had a chip on my shoulder at any . $ 00 ie f d hi C l 
bce i papa ~~ time, and I don’t want any hard words now. Price 590 1 t an oy ata ogue 
. mn Uus ons an y * j 
Jabots. Shirt Waists and Just because of what has been between us I—I you can fit each person with ‘just exactly ”’ 
Underwear for Embroidery. why can’t you see I don’t want to quarrel with 7 , 
Dainty Novelties, Ete. Send you, Jim?” 7 what he or she would like—and your money 
16c. for book and postage. O ” ‘ ft ; i > a , 
tag canny pg oe “Well, then,” he threw out his hands, “what i Wanamaker Christmas Fern Dish will go twice as far. Filled from cover to cover 
besent you FREE. Ask for under the canopy do you want?” a Every worsen Us Sin Se Suse wih Wie Chere: with descriptions and illustrations of the latest 
Patt 1007 i letter. I 6“ : < ” i anthemum design cut glass, heavy silver-platec 
Ste earettdcmenerais Only to say good-by quietly, once for all. [| lined fern dish. It is eight inches in diameter, novelties of both foreign and domestic manu- 
desired, then price is 6c. each He broke into a laugh. ‘‘H’mph! You're a | and richly cut all around and o the bottom, The facture. 
forduplicates. Book will reach cool one, I must say.” | glass feet raise it about one inch above the footed : oe ee 
youin one envelope and FREE oT: 3? Tieeen again, “the teot that 1 tt | j Mirror Plateau. Just write on a postal, Send me Christmas 
Pine nemn oe ly pattern ina separate envelope. Jim, yegan again, “the test that I thought The Plateau is heavy beaded edge glass, mir- re | N g.?? 
anon Address was right has turned out all wrong.” i rored, with white metal base of quadruple plate, Cata ogue D5. 55 
The New The Brainerd & Armstron “But what have I done?” he cried. “Just hs Sema Snichtes'an' cilamieter. 
wmbroitery Book 6 Union S8t.,New London ‘oa tell me.” Dish and Plateau complete, $5.00 JOHN WANAMAKER 
‘ve °9 I came to a dead halt and laid one hand on his Express prepaid to Mississippi River. New York 
6 , > S 
Yipsi House Shoes for Xmas sleeve. “It’s vee, Jim,” : said; WY oe 3 chatne 
Give solid comfort and hard wear. Just the thing for den ey your. ray Ne e—everyt ung. lat's the use 
or dressing slippers —silent and warm, Genuine Buck- of going into itr ececaiaaiaal = — 
: K ‘ < — SSS gn a NN 
skin, hand sewed, burnt design, tinted with Indian dyes, An ugly look came into his eyes and the iinet SSS sachinn? 5 
Men’s $925 Ladies’ $2 Boys’ $190 muscles of his mouth tightened. We were Correct Craftsman Style 
(5% to 10) —_ (2% to 7) (2%tos) passing an electric light; I shall never forget i) 
All Postpaid. This and a score of others also 













Morgan Doors are noted for correctness and 
originality of design and finish. Their construction 
is guaranteed to be absolutely faultless. 


MORGAN 
Ry D = 


add wonderfully to the permanent v:ilue, comfort, 
beauty and satisfaction of the house. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, and built 
of several layers of wood with grain running in opposite dire« 
tions. Shrinking, warping %r swelling is impossible. Veneered 
in all varieties of hart wood— Birch, plain or quarter-sawed 
red or white Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, etc. Any style of 
architecture. Very best for Residences, Apartments, Offices, 
Bungalows or av building. 

Each Morgan Door is st: amped * ‘MORGAN ”’ which guar- 
antees highest quality, style, durability and satisfaction. You 
can have Morgan Doors if you speci/y and insist. 

In our new book—‘‘ 7ke Door Beautiful’ *—Morgan 
Doors are shown in their natural color and in all 
styles vf architecture for interior or exterior use, and 
it is explained why they are the best and cheapest doors 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 
A copy will be scat on request 
Architects :— Details of Morgan Doors in Sweet's Index, 678-9 
Morgan Company Dept.14 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed hy Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago | 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. i 
Handled byt Dealers who do not substitute 
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the expression of his face. "a ou’re tired of me; 
that’s what it is,” he said. ‘‘ Now do you want 
me to tell you what kind of women get tired of a 
man that easy?” 

**Oh, Jim, please!’’ I begged. 

*** Please’ what?” he sneered. ‘“‘Do you 
think you can throw me down without a word 
and get away with it? Noton your life! Here 
I haven’t even so much as looked at any other 
girl. You know,” more tenderly, ‘I’ve always 
been true to you.” 

‘*Please, Jim,’ I said faintly, 
never asked questions. I’ve just trusted you. 

‘There youare,” he taunted me. “When I pin 
you down to facts you haven’t a word to say.”’ 

**Oh, yes, I have!” said I. “But I hoped I 
needn’t say it. First of all, you have not kept 
faith with me about not drinking.” 

He raised his right hand. ‘I swear I haven’t 


made for Misses, Children and Infants. 





No 
870. 
Order 
by number, 
stating size, or 
write today for folder 
of 1911 styles. 


Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co 
1220 Cross St. “Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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these fast sellers. 











. Special Bargains 
4 in Willow Plumes 


We want every woman in America to | touched a drop this year.”’ 
have one of our beautiful Willow Plumes, “ce j ” 


made otf carefully selected stock and at 4 j y, : I gasped. “You said yourself 
the regular price. 17 inch, $5.00. that last Wednesday night you were as drunk as 
19 inch, $7.50. 21 inch,$10.00. | a lord. And you blamed it on me.” 


Money refunded promptly if not as represented. Your 
old ostrich feathers mace into willow plumes. 

Write to-day for catalogue 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 256, 21 Quincy St., Chicago 
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MY EXPERIENCES 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons IN NEW YORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 
Established 1820 


“T tell you you’re dreaming,”’ he cried in a 
rage. ‘I’m not fool enough to blab about a 


thing like that.” 
F U R S “You were angry, Jim. You didn’t know 
what you said. And then—your breath—and 


your behavior. But what’s the use of talking 
any more? I was mistaken. And now I have 
found out my mistake, that’s all.”’ 

“No, it isn’t all. You’re mine and I’m not 


i ; & 
cimicneyuumierrint tent |  Kashions Change 














mood —— and ye a of threat- i e i 
ening me. But I made no reply. i \ / 
In the progress of our talk we had turned i i 1 n a C Cc h C a S e S 
south _ time since;, now ps at the } : : 
corner of my street. ‘‘Jim,”’ said I, ‘‘I’m going ‘ 
. home. Good-night—and good-by.” yl ou usually know an old or out-of-date watch by 
} “Tm going to the door,’ he muttered. “I j ‘ 1 £34 
5 never left a girl on a street corner yet.” ; ‘ its case—not always because the case shows wear 
; We walked in silence to the house; at the 1 a 
foot of the steps I paused; Jim reached out oe but because 1t1s out of style. As a rule, the better the 
for my latchkey. i > ° ° : 
“No,” said I, and waited for himtogo. But | —- case the betterthe design and the longerit staysin style. 
he stood motionless with one hand on my arm. | . . 
“This is not good-by,” he warned me. “I | | It is the worst possible economy to buy acheap oratrashy watch 
| eee case. It is not fair t d t to put it i ] d 
i Moments passed and still he stood there look- ase. IS not fair to a good movement to putt in a poorly made i 
ing at me, with a firm grip on my arm. Across _ case. Then, too, the case represents a substantial part of your 
a's Gieasel in His. oA nog eg err | watch investment—and if you want your money’s worth you must | 
shamefacedly: ‘‘You aren’t going to make me } | know who made the case as well as the movement. | 
d rt a ~4 P 4 ~ . i 
~"—. ae oe Ties el om Wa ed wad I iA] The trade marks illustrated below are your safeguard. They are standard 
entered the house alone. ; with the fine jewelry trade, and have been for 50 years. They mean absolute 
integrity in bullion value, in assay, in construction of a watch case. Be sure 
£3$3 Jim did not seek a personal interview again. to find them. Every good jeweler in this country knows the marks and eal 
Sometimes I saw him on his bicycle in our street carries the cases. They are made for ladies’ and men’s watches—plain, 
or near the office, but he made no attempt to bo 4 engine-turned, engraved or enameled. All sizes, all patterns. 
speak to me. I heard of him, however, through i 
a woman who boarded in the Seventy —— Street i i 


‘How he keeps his job is a surprise to 
us. My husband has a cousin who used to know TRAOL wan 
his father. It seems,” she lowered her voice, (aia viiaihe JAS.-BOSS 
“it’s in the blood. The father drank himself to CRESCENT Pre nh aslo GOLD FILLED 
Catalog sent upon request death, so my husband’s cousin says, when he GOLD FILLED KEYSTONE 
was about Jim’s age. Isn’t it a pity? Jim’s sould GOLD 

: : Rae ay 

391 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK gg dg ha atoning itn him—letters a h C; c; 
Dept. H threatening, pleading, reviling, according to his ] he Keystone Watc ase O. 

mood. I answered none of them until about the Petubiiehked 18% 
first - June a more abusive letter came than Established 1 3 
any that had preceded it. To this I replied 0} BP - 
briefly that in havare any letter he sent cts be I hiladelphia 
4 returned unopened, and I begged him for the 
| j sake of both of us not to write again. 

; ; : : It was ten days later that I was summoned to 
A Al ae 4 one of the city police stations. Months before 
Jim had written on a card of mine his name and 
address with the request that he be notified in 
case of accident to me; this card he made me 
promise to carry everywhere. At the same time 
he made out another in like fashion for himself, 
requesting any one who found it to notify me if 
he met with accident. I remember he was very 
gay the evening he made out the two cards. ‘‘ I’m 
going to wear mine next my heart, Duches 
he said, and laughed as he said it and kissed me. 
‘You'll be sure to hear of it if the good die 
young.” 

My card I had destroyed when I broke off 
with him. His he kept, for it was through in- 
formation which the card conveyed that I was 
summoned to the police station where Jim’s dead 
body lay. They told me that on Eighth Avenue, The Rub e ns Shi rt 
on his bicycle, he had attempted to pass a mov- 
ing van as a cable car approached at high speed. For Infants, Misses and Women 
His wheel struck the tracks, slipped from under 
him and he was thrown directly in front of the 
car; they said he was under the influence of 
liquor at the time. 

I did what there was to do and, following 
his body to the grave three days later in the 
Connecticut village which had been the only 
home he knew, recalled the words of Theodore 
Prime: ‘‘When a thing like that is in the blood 
nothing on earth can keep a fellow from it.” 
Jim was the last of his line; through him, at 
least, the curse had not been handed down. 





ty. 
house and reported that he was drinking heavily. ' ' xg ' 

‘‘We hear him coming in at all hours,’ she 
declared. s his jobisas i <4 K> 



































My three thou- 
sand styles of elec- 
tric lighting glass 
are the result of 
over thirty years’ 
experience in work- 
ing out difficult 
lighting problems. 


| . I make a special 
233 His memory has been with me ever since that 


P - 

‘s a ‘ time. I do not think I have placed any halo on No Buttons No Trouble globe or shade for 
the dead. I know that I could not have saved Patent Nos. 528,988—550,2 : : 

Holiday Handkerchiefs | :: | » 








Trade Mark 











| seem 











him. But the sense of futility was heavy at the A Word to Mothers: every lighti ng effect, just as | 

Buy your Handkerchiefs direct from the Im- first. By-and-by what had weighed upon me 5 betcha eee ake as yal |; ‘| i 

porters and save several profits as love’s labor lost appeared as something The Rubens Shirt is a veritable acai ab Make a Specia amp-cChnimney 
Send for our New Catalog—the handsomest and that was to be, something that had of right No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 


hest Handkerchiel Moukiet in America. Free for its own place in my life; but, ended now, it tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing for every burner. 














! A colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
the asking. rested with myself to change it from a dead Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no Miv hs hi nce anion ade of Macbetl 
weight that hindered me into a stepping-stone matter what any unprogressive dealer may say My Jamp-chimneys are made of Macbeth 
whereby I might reach (and reaching, succor) If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens — ¢* pear] Glass’? and bear my name. They make 
lives hitherto beyond my ken. If I know Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands ol : : ; 
1 t} mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. the lamp do its best. My Index shows the 
myself I did endeavor so to change it; and the ies Waberia Riis: can week oe end 1 ce ie 5 
years since then, I think, have been marks indies cord mleeee oc well as intents teams birth right chimney for every lamp. Free. 
by more activity for others, by more forgetfu to any age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
; ness of self, than I ever showed before. particularly effective in protecting the health of in M prEeTr 
Outwardly conditions are unchanged. I con- valids or others who are delicate. The Rubens Shirt ACBETH 
. * 2 ‘ , , P H ive ‘ lf cotton) 
tinue in the work downtown and still live is made in cotton, merino (half wool and ha l Mact as eee ae 
: , : 2 ie all : Macbeth - Evans Glass Co. sburg 
with the Raines in their comfortable but silent — “a ~~, eg ° 4 a tg 9 —_ at Dry Goods face E z Pittsburgh 
ores « ars } « Ss ms 
and lonely house. I follow the same dreary, ' Thi FREEB k 
it acted vend that tetas a Now Sork BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! _ Ss 00 
business women know: toiling all day long as The genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘‘Rubens”’ | =f =} »] * ll y H 
women are not meant to toil; often too weary stamped on every garment. Manufactured by | ells ou OW 
at night for the lonely — rin the restaurant; RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. Out- you may receive the 
trying to live worthily; ghting always, always, | benefits of out-of-door 
the longing for home, i? children, “ comrade | sleeping at all seasons- 
ship. It isn’t the work, it is n’t the struggle; it W Cl nD li G rele) a4 the face only coming 
is the unnatural quality of both! In short, I e ean e icate owns in contact with the crisp 
am like the other women, the mute thousands Y 


t-door air—the bo 
Your finest evening cos- 'Tabiel la out-door air—tl 


enjoying all the com 
tumes may be sent to us with hd. 


: forts of a warm room, 
confidence that they will re Own Room by using 


who strive to make the best of the abnormal of 
conditions in which, before they understand 
































the conditions or themselves, they find a liveli- turn fresh and beautiful as ig a 
This Box contains Six (6) all pure Linen Hand- hood; and who now, the a ata fiercer new. Experts will do the Walsh Window Tent 
kerchiefs, 44-inch hemstitched hem and all around em- every year, are too old, too discouragec : ag —_ work, Our improved . aapoaia sn toa vey w i napegneoe , 
broidery. Six (6) different designs in each box. firmly established in New York to ris sk the ie thaliana aate meted: the sleeper i m drafts, stor s, ld i : : 
Holiday Price—$1.50 Per Box. he aserd of sae gree i e —— “on old On order of $5 or over, we a s + ; pt ar yn . or I ver a t r 
ut inwa S | sand sae She: tide Sauteed wise 
Newcomb-Endicott Com any DET Roe days. Of course I am unhappy, desolate. No pay « spt GoaSS hisees way not at yours, write tor free be What Fresh Air Will 
P j woman thus placed can be otherwise. But there A) Write for Booklet. apedlnicononde trp sip Sette 
is less thinking of myself, less haggling of de- it A. F. Bornot Bro. Co. Piuticdaas Hwarvedeess 
TOY ol pete ae by feated will. For the past I have no regret, save ! French scourers and dyers of quality Cabinet Mfc. Co., 
Seaeas Biles saggiar ame wags daar Ber that when I was nineteen I came to live alone ' | 1535 Chestnut Street 329 MainSt., Quincy, Il 
Wonderful Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks in New York City. The years are gone and Bree en b Sashes Cine 
Y” The toy thatteaches. learn ho o> » edu- now I am permanently established here, and I 12th and Welnet Streets Also b 
et Oo ' e 
Beautiful Free Book of colee de ba hone pe gl ae ae Free. am alone still, always alone. gi he gga ; perier 
In juire of dealer or send today for Free Book of designs to THE END VB Alsc Wi gton, Del. Washington, D.C Turkish ani 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO. (of Rudolstadt, Germany) Ameri- oW ilinington, : Z " 


can office, 215 Pearl St., Dept. 1769, New York City. 
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Youll 
Like It ~ 
Everybody 
Likes It 
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GELATINE 


(EAL es al 


Sample Free 
Enough to Make One Pint 
The very highest quality of Gelatine put 
up in the famous “Already Measured” pack- 
age. Ordinarily directions say, “Take \% 
package,” etc., leaving you to guess really 
at the amount, for no one can be sure of 
pouring out just \% ofa package of anything. 

Every package of Minute Gelatine is 
divided into fourths, and each fourth makes 
one pint of delicious dessert, a whole pack- 
age inaking one-half gallon. 

Give us your grocer’s name and we will send you 
free enough to make one pint, also the Minuteman 
Cook Book, containing 35 tested receipts for Minute 
y Gelatine. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
y 412 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
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A KalamaZes 





Direct to. You 


F MARK REGISTERE 


**and Gas Stoves loo”’ 
Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you §5 to $40 on any famous Ka'a- 
mazoo stove or range, including 





gas stoves. Sold only direct to 

homes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- ~. 

tomers in 21,000 towns—many near Qyen Thermom- 
you—to refer to. $100,000 bank Mak 
bond guarantee. We prepay all eter Makes 
freight and give you 


Baking Easy 
—30 Days : 
Free Trial 
—360 Days 
Approval Test 
CASH 
OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book today—any responsi- 





ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you—and you 
save §5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price Prove 


it before we keep your money Be an independent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 306. 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








Married or Going To Be? 


In either event you should 
become acquainted with 


That Delicious Flavor 


Mapleineg 


Use it in white sugar dissolved in f 
water and you have a nourishing, 
homemade table syrup for half the 
cost of other good syrups. Useit as 
a flavoring like lemon and vanilla 
and you furnish a delightful variety 
to the everyday sweets. 

FREE—‘‘Mapleine Dainties,’’ a recipe 
book — for the name of your grocer. If he 
does not sell Mapleine send us 35c for a 2 oz. 
bottle (your money refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory). 

We will gladly answer any questions BRa74 Co 
about MAPLEINE or about any special SEATTLE. WA 
desserts or dainties. Write to Dept. C. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


Sole Manufacturers Seattle, Wash. 





Confaienoe” 
MAPLE SUGAR 
nee NOR SAP 

Pantene FE wines ® 





NOT 


nor BE A NURSE 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
advantages net given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-46 Van Buren St., Chicago 

















No MoreTired Achin$ 
Feet or Limbs 


“HE Scholl 















“Foot-Eazer” instantly relieves 
foot ailments, such as ¢ired, aching feet, weak 
ankles, flat foot, etc., because it is a scientific 
foot arche ushion, which firmly supports the arch 
of the foot, wher re the entire weight of your body is 





carried. “Foot-Eazers” by removingthe cause 
of the trouble, bring rest to the feet, body and 
nerves. Any first-class shoe deale r will place Sc holl 
} “Foot- Eazers” in your old or new shoes on 


Ten Days Trial 


—then money back if you want it Or sent 















direct, prepaid, on the same terms upon receipt 

of $2.00, your shoe dealer's name and size of 
Vomes Send for FREE illustrated book. 
‘ ~ THE Q@. SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


285 E. Madison St. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


















Keep In Touch With 
Roosevelt 


By Special vith Lhe Outlook 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


offers you that magazine and The Christian Herald, both for 
one year, for the price of one. All of Theodore Recsevel’s 
articles on national issues during the coming year will appear in 
The Outlook and nowhere else. This is your chance to obtain 


Two Magazines—104 issues — $4.50 
Subscription Value Price—for only $3 


Christian Herald :.:.. ) $ 
Outlook . . issues w= 3 


If you accept the above Offer of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and THE 
OUTLOOK, both for One Year each for only $3.00, by adding $1.00 to it we 
will include, all charges prepaid, the set of EIGHT VALUABLE BOOKS, de- 


scribed below. We will also include all of the coming 1910 issues of both maga- 
zines, which means that your subscription will begin at once and continue to Jan. 1, 1912. 


The Christian Herald 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
THE CONTENTS! 
If You Want 
To Know 
How—To make a Will 
Inorse a Note 
Invest your Moncey 


How—To entertain company 
Amuse young folks 
To play all kinds of 


Is the Best Home Weekly for every member of the refined Christian Family. 
It is thoroughly alive and up-to-date in its presentation of matters of world-wide 
interest. Non-sectarian, favoring no creeds nor parties, but clean and wholesome, 
and as bright and helpful as the welcome sunshine. The Christian Herald is 
recognized as America’s most popular magazine of uplift, of family helpfulness and 
of intensive interest to every member of the family. Every Christian Home needs 
this splendid, this helpful weekly. Your family needs it. And you can secure 
The Christian Herald every week at but a trifling cost to you— only $1.50 
for 52 issues, including our beautiful 1911 Baby Calendar. If you subscribe now 
we will send all of the coming 1910 issues free, which means that your subscrip- 
tion will begin now and continue to January Ist, 1912. Write for a sample copy 
and see for yourself how much you and your family need The Christian Herald. 
We have arranged some very attractive and generous offers to interest old and new 
subscribers in The Christian Herald, and we call your attention to 
A Few Christ S ti 
§ THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—52 Issues } 
Offer No. (1911 Calendar ‘ gas | $ 1 .5»O 
{THE CHRISTIAN HERALD — Year—52 hieane ) 
1911 Calendar . $ 
lead Be lon hae Ss oren ape 
D One Ye ar—52 ian 2s ) 
1911 Calendar ‘ ‘ é $ 
Offer No.3 [Bigie"| $ 1.85 
D O Y r—52 Is ) 
Offer No. 4 {ii cite =eYours2tinei! OOO 
(TRE CHRISTIAN HERALD’ On y ) 
ne Year—52 Issues ) 
1911 Calendar $ 
dee Ne. DEE cn iris birgi *ypfnn | B25O 
ne Maat Issues ) 
YT 1 Calendar : ‘é ‘ $ 
Offer No. 6 The Outlook—52 Issues : "f 3.00 
By adding one dollar to Offer No. 6, or for $4.00 in all, you a) 
include THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Home Library of 8 volume 
“ * e - e 
This Helpful, Fascinating Library of Eight Books 
for Father, Mother and Children is 
| e 
Almost Given Away 
Here are eight handsome and impressive-looking books that are really needed in every home. They have just been 
written and prepared for this remarkable offer that The Christian Herald makes to you—an offer that pond places 
these 8 superb volumes in your home for almost nothing! Each book is 4x6 inches in size, nicely printed and superbly 
bound in vellum de luxe cloth. The titles are : 
. Practical Suggestions for Mother and Housewife 
Helpful Talks With Girls 
Entertainments for Home, Church and School 
How to Speak and Write Correctly 
Handy Man’s Manual of Facts and Figures 
Healthful Sports for Boys 
. Business Hints for Men and Women 
. Marvels of Modern Science 
There is a book for every member of the Family. 
Almost every subject of interest has been covered 
in such a practical way that these books are really 
Encyclopedias of the Home. They are so different 
rom any books now on the market that we know 
you will be immensely pleased with them. 
his great set of books is not for sale. It has 
been prepared to interest old and new subscribers in 
this greatest of weeklies for Christian Homes. There 
is only one way to secure these valuable, these 
games necessary books that are new and up-to- date in 
HFow—A girl can make money every fact, inevery suggestion, in every helpful word. 
A girl can educate her 2 ¥ 
self Here is Our Offer: 
: We will send The Christian Herald from now 
until the end of 1911, and our beautiful 1911 


How—To get free U. S. Land 
To build a home 
How—To cook all dishes 
To cut household ex- 


Calendar, together with the 8 books, entitled “* The 
Christian Herald Home Library,’ ” all ship- 
ping charges prepaid.— all for only $2.50. If you 
o not desire the whole set complete we will send as 
many or as few as you want. Simply add 20 cents 
for each volume 7 order to the regular rig pe 
price ($1.50) of The Christian Herald. 
of these striking books is complete in itself. They 
are especially desirable as Holiday Presents. 


We Can Save You Money 
on Your Magazines 


Our Special Magazine Combinations 
with the leading periodicals are the cheapest on the 
market. You can save money on your magazine sub- 
scriptions by ordering from us. rite for our Maga- 
zine Combination List and Holiday Premium Offers 
before ordering your magazines for next year. 


penses 
How—To speak correctly 
To write correctly 
How—To instruct your boy 
To teach clean sports 
and a bundred other things 


Then Get These 


8 Volumes, 2000 fz 
Pages, and The $ 30 = 
semeeeerentens 6 : 
One Year wal 


NOTE-—If you subscribe now you will get all of the remaining 1910 issues Free. Send for our 
1911 Holiday and Combination Offers. Ask for Sample Copies of THE CHRISTiIAN HERALD. 


**Your Money Back If Not Satisfied’’ Covers Every Offer 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


197 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


" 


DOES EXACTLY $92 
THE WORK OF 


You know that 
home surroundings 
exert a wonderful 
influence on do- 
mestic happiness, 
but you don’t know 
that every room in 
your home can be 
artistically and ele- 
gantly furnished at 
a cost that is ridiculously low. YOU owe it 
to yourself—to your family—to investigate 
this proposition. 








Double the Purchasing Power 
of Your Money 


HOW? By having the furniture shipped direct to 
you from the factory in the natural wood —or stained 

and in assembled, easy-to-put-together sections, to- 
gether with all the materials necessary to give it the 
proper finish. 


There are five good reasons why this method 
reduces the cost 


FIRST. You pay but one profit only—the 
manufacturer's proft. 

SECOND. You do not pay—but wait— 
space in this publication is mighty expensive. 
Why tell only part of the story? Our new 
Catalog No.11 goes into detail anda POSTAL 
card will bring it to you. It shows an exten- 
sive line of furniture for every room in the 
house, club or office, each piece backed by a 
guarantee of satisfaction or your money 
refunded. 


Send that postal now—right now 


Brooks Manufacturing Company 
1512 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 














Lina 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL \\ 


who owes her clear, fair complexion to ‘I 
Lablache, anticipates with pleasure the social 
functions of winter. No boudoir equipment 
can be complete without Lablache, ‘he 
great beautifier, zvvisthle though adherent. 
Lablache complexions retain 
that smooth, velvety ap- 
pearance of youth and 
refinement. Its delicate 
fragrance is always a 
delight. 
Refuse substitutes. They 
may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, Cream, 50c.a 
box, ofdruggists orby mail 
Send 10c. for sample box, 

PEN LEVY Co. \ 
French Perfumers. Dept A \\ 

125 Kingston Street, 

Poston, Mass, 








-\ This Good Oil Can 


Nanaia BOC 


This liberal offer is made 
solely to introduce 3-in-One 
to new people Only one can to each 
consumer. 3-in-One is best for oiling sew- 
ing machines, guns, bicycles, typewriters, locks, 
hinges, everything i in any home or office that 
needs lubrication. Won't gum cr collect dust 
3-in-One is the only preparation that 
LUBRICATES, POLISHES, 
PREVENTS RUST 
It removes dirt and stains from fine furniture and 
pianos—enters the pores of the wood and preserves 
and protects the high finish. Prevents rust - any 
metal surface. rite at once for this g oil and 
can. Either alone is worth 10c. THREE-IN- 
ONE OIL CO., 41 Broadway, New York 
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Art Stencils Free 


In decorating the wails of your home 
you can best express your artistic taste 
with Alabastine and our extensive sten- 
cil designs for trimming. These classic 
patterns, from Sheraton, Chippendale 
and othet s, are free to users of 


Alabastine 


THE BEAUTIFUL WALL COATING 

The soft, exquisite water-colors of Alabastine 
givetoa home a charm and tone of quiet ele- 
gance to a degree not obtainable 
with paint, paper or kalsomine. 
Inexpensive, durable,easy to apply. 
Write for color chart and other 
suggestions. 


Alabastine conga al 
810 Grandville Rd.,Grand Rapids, Mich 
Desk 10, 105 Water St., New Y« wk ‘Clty 























Peckham’s Make ™ 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 
Feathers 
Write for 
Prices 









Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
and from them we will make a mag- 
nificent Willow Plume, faultless!y 
curled and dyed your favorite shade— guar- 
anteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color; and 
wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer 
at three times or four times the cost. If prices are not Satisfac- 
tory feathers will be returned at our expense. References: 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or Central National Bank. The work of 
our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling departments cannot be 
equaled. Write for prices. J 

Peckham’s, 674 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
















































































N THE majority of fine old American houses, whether 

simple or pretentious, the great solid chimneys seem 

to stand for the vital principle of the architectural 
scheme. The rooms were built around them and were 
warmed and ventilated through their generous flues, and over 
their fires were cooked the meals. The mantels above the 
fireplaces afforded opportunity for the finest and most 
exquisite designs in woodwork. The trim throughout the 
rest of the house might be of the severest sort, but here 
the designer could give free rein to his fancy, since before 
the fire he knew his work would be observed by the family 
circle. Even when these old houses fall into crumbling 
ruins the big chimneys still stand, as if to attest that here 
was once a human habitation, and that only with the dying 
of the fire on that hearth the spirit of the home had 
departed. 

There are few people, I believe, to whom the picture 
of a well-loved group around a blazing fire does not form 
the most poignant remembrance of home. And I am 
sure that, at least in Northern climates, there are no hours 
more thoroughly enjoyed than those of frosty dusk, when 
one breaks the smouldering embers into a fresh blaze and 
in the atmosphere of quiet and seclusion settles down to 
rest or read. 


Mantels as an Opportunity for Decoration 


O STRUCTURAL part of an interior offers so inspiring 

an opportunity for design as the mantel; for, as running 
water focuses all attention outdoors, so the fire attracts us 
inside the house. Since mantels occupy so conspicuous a 
place in the decoration of houses, apartments or rooms they 
should be chosen with the greatest possible regard for their 
beauty of form and line, and when we are occupying a home 
that contains a bad one we should be as quick to have it 
removed as we would any other ugly piece of furniture 
that happened to be around. 

Many fine specimens of old mantels still remain to us from 
which to form our taste, and details from many that have 
become famous are reproduced continually by cabinet and 
mantel makers of today. Our difficulty is that good work- 
manship is so costly at the present time that we must often 
content ourselves with something much simpler than we had 
wished for, as the slightest elaboration adds considerably to 
the expense. However, no one can ever be rightly criticised 
on the score of simplicity alone, so economy here entails no 
real sacrifice. Many have essayed to vary the mantels of a 
house by introducing foreign models, but usually with small 
success. The florid designs of the Italians and Spanish are 
little in keeping with most of our possessions, while the 
heavy English style is suitable only for large rooms and is 
inclined to be somber and forbidding. To indulge exotic 
taste is generaily rather expensive, since like the discovery 
of the poor victim in Stockton’s story, ‘‘My Wife’s Fire- 
screen,’ we find ourselves doing over little by little the 
entire room to fit the one innovation. 


Simple and Appropriate Treatment of the Fireplace 


HE mantel in the accompanying illustration, with its 

“Rising Sun” motive, is a type not uncommon but 
always good, and is practical as well as appropriate for a 
living-room or dining-room, whether large or small. This 
particular one is a mdéderate-priced, well-made reproduction 
from an early model. In selecting mantels to go with dark 
woodwork one should choose those of good form and line but 
without much surface decoration. The delicate details of 
design, such as wreaths, urns, baskets of flowers, as well as 
the little fluted side columns, are Colonial in spirit and are 
best adapted to white woodwork. The fireplace itself 
should be of red brick or dull-colored tiles (although person- 
ally I think brick is preferable), and the hearth laid either 
plain or in the charming fashion commonly known as 
‘‘herringbone.’’ With this Colonial style 
fancy colored pressed bricks should always 
be avoided, as wellas strange methods of lay- prasseoree 


The Little House 


What May be Done With it at Christmastime 


The aim of this Department of Interior Decoration is to try to be of 
some practical help to the thousands who live in little houses in 
city, suburb or country, or whose “‘little house”’ takes the form of 
a flat, an apartment or a single room, and who want to make 


their living places pretty and artistic. 





Don’t Banish Real Fire From Your Hearth 


HEN people live in rented houses or apartments it is 

not always possible to rid themselves of the unsightly 
objects that are fixtures on the premises. Nevertheless | 
have often felt that a little more tact or firmness might occa- 
sionally induce a landlord to remove the hideous gas logs 
and asbestos sheets from the fireplaces, and supply in their 
places at least coal grates. However, if one is obliged to put 
up with these horrors it is, of course, not unnatural to make 
the best of them, and their use compels our sympathy 
rather than our criticism, since we see in it the instinctive 
love of the blazing hearth. It is only in cases where one has 
had the choice and has willfully forsaken the real for the 
spurious that we can feel righteous indignation. Such an 
instance came in my experience recently when, in searching 
for an old mantel or shelf, I was recommended to seek 
admittance to an attic in a neighboring town. The owner 
had recently torn out all the unassuming but really charm- 
ing woodwork and fittings that belonged originally to the 
house, and in their place had installed the most dreadful 
monuments of the decorator’s art—dark and dismal woods 
tortured into twists and turns, mouldings and carvings. 

Not satisfied with this he had added the crowning insult 
to Prometheus by banishing irrevocably real fire from his 
hear, and in its stead had supplied a wrought-iron grate 
filled with lumps of red glass, illuminated from behind by 
clectric lights! This, the owner averred, was ‘‘so real and 
lifelike that it almost made one feel warm to look at it.” 
Oh, inscrutable working of man’s mind, that can induce him 
to discard forever the pleasure of the crackling kindlings, 
the roaring blaze of the great logs, and the pungent odor 
of the soft gray ashes, and accept in their stead the privilege 
of pressing a button and contemplating a red-glass glow! 


Holiday Decorations for the House 


F THERE is a time when the fireplace becomes the very 

heart of the home scene it is at Christmas. From earliest 
childhood our wishes have been confided to it, and their ful- 
fillment hopefully expected to come, somehow, through its 
mysterious black throat. We have hung our youthful 
stockings confidently before its blaze; all the rest of the 
house night go bare of decoration, but the chimney-breast 
was ever garnished with wreaths and bunches of holly. 
As it was then so it is today: a touch of holly, evergreen and 
candlelight around the fire suffice in an instant to render the 
scene festive, and the whole room breathes a cheerful hospi- 
tality. The Christmas tree, with its candles and fireproof 
snow, its glistening baubles and varied gifts, is of course the 
most delightful of holiday decorations. For those, however, 
who do not have a tree, as well as for those who do, ground- 
pine and laurel woven into thick roping is very delightful 
when festooned over chimney, doors and windows. On the 
tables in dining-room and living-room dishes of laurel are 
beautiful embellishments. These firm, polished leaves will 
stay fresh and green in water for a month, when the holly 
will have grown dry ina week. 

It is a great temptation to dwell on the advantages of 
laurel in the house in the winter, as it does so much to relieve 
the bareness left after the summer’s pageant; yet a word of 
caution is necessary to those who are fortunate in having 
access to the hills where laurel grows. It should never be 
picked wantonly, for it is a plant of extremely slow growth 
and can soon be exterminated by extravagant picking in a 
spot where it is frequently gathered. 

NOTE—This department—*‘ The Little House ’’—which is proving very 


popular, will be continued during the coming year, and the editors will make it 
as valuable as they can in a practical way. 












































The Spirit of Giving at Christmas 


ANY homes would lack their worst horrors were it 
not for the curious quality in human nature that 
makes it possible for some people to give away with an 
apparently clear conscience things they would never for a 
moment think of harboring themselves. Personally I think 
it would be to every one’s advantage, from almost any 
point of view, if flowers, fruit, candy and Christmas cards 
were the only messengers of remembrance exchanged 
between any but the most intimate friends and relatives. 
Imagine, for instance, how much you would prefer to be 
the recipient of a card showing evidence of thought and 
affection, than a cheaply carved, showy, teakwood stand 
which you cannot relegate immediately to the attic, since 
its donor will call on the following day to see how you have 
liked her gift. This is a difficult situation, since here sincere 
good will has probably gone hand in hand with bad taste. 
The only real remedy for this is to stop the promiscuous 
giving of expensive gifts between people not sufficiently 
intimate to appreciate each other’s likes and aversions. 
There is still another class of offenders who buy bric-a-brac, 
statuettes, jardiniéres—anything in fact, it matters very 
little what—because they have been ‘‘too rushed”’ to give 
real thought to the subject. The danger here is that the 
recipient of such a gift, especially a young person, believing 
in the donor’s taste and influenced by it may easily be 
misled, and her standards suffer in consequence. I do not 
think it over-fastidious or Quixotic to make one rule and 
forever go by it: never to give away anything we would 
not wish to possess ourselves. We are then at least honest. 


Two Welcome Household Gifts 


SUGGESTION for some one wishing to make a house- 

hold present may be found in the brass hooks for fire- 
irons, seen on each side of the fireplace on this page. Copies 
of old ones are not difficult to obtain and are the greatest 
possible convenience, since by them the shovel, tongs, bel- 
lows, etc., are held close enough to the mantel to escape the 
danger of being forever run into and knocked clattering to 
the hearth—a common fault to be found with the modern 
stands and racks. The brass pail for logs of wood, also in 
the picture, is a type frequently met with in every country 
village, and is constantly on view, for sale as old brass, in 
junk shops. These were formerly used for cooking, and still 
are even at the present time. They come in many sizes, the 
largest being admirable for wood and the smaller ones as 
jardiniéres for ferns and potted plants. The luster of these 
pails is particularly good with the foliage of ferns. 


Christmas Plants and What to Put Them In 


WISH that sufficient space could be devoted here to the 

discouragement of those about to invest in huge, garishly 
colored china jardiniéres. Besides being intrinsically ugly 
they are singularly unbecoming to plants and flowers, for 
these should always be given a background that sets off their 
beauties without offering rival claims to attention. I have 
seen a whole room, otherwise quite inoffensive, made tawdry 
and cheap by the presence of these things. It would show 
much better judgment and taste to select the gray pottery 
jars that come for pickling: they have charmingly neutral 
tones and make excellent receptacles. There is nothing 
essentially ugly in the common red clay flower-pots; they 
are at times even extremely decorative, and certainly 
they are infinitely preferable to the pots often chosen 
to hide them. Florists seem united in their determination 
to cover them at all hazards, especially at Christmas and 
Easter. They usually do it by swathing them in crinkly 
tissue-paper of vivid red or poisonous green, which could 
by no possible chance blend with anything in a room. 
These paper jackets and frills invariably leave a stain on 
anything they touch, besides spoiling the 
color of any plant confined in their wrappings. 

In considering what plants are attractive 





ing them, such as digging the mortar away 
to the depth of half an inch, leaving the 
bricks in high relief. These variations from 
accepted models show a struggle for origi- 
nality that seldom achieves any good results. 

One thing often forgotten or neglected by 
architects and builders is fire-brick for the 
chimney-back. This is essential, as the 
ordinary kind burns and crumbles away 
very quickly if subjected to continual heat. 
Fire-bricks are of a different shape and color 
from the ordinary kind, and are consce- 
quently difficult to fit in with them once 
the chimney is completed. They should, 
therefore, be specified to go in the original 
construction of the chimney. Their differ- 
ence of color cannot be detected after the 
first fire has blackened them. 





If You Want to Furnish a Room 


don’t, please, write to the editors of ‘‘ The 
Little House’’ department: read the note 
at the foot of the last page of this depart- 
ment, and see that a special ‘‘ room 
service’’ has been provided, and address 
‘The Room Editor’’ as there asked. 
And be sure to write all the facts about 

















the room. 














vestment because they last longer; and even 
when they have dropped their berries the 
plants themselves continue to grow. 

It often seems a pity to me that fruit is 
not more frequently used as a centerpiece 
for the dining-table at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, it has such unlimited artistic 
possibilities. Very effective at the present 
season would be a large dish of bright red 
apples, arranged with foliage as much like 
| their own as is possible to procure. 


and appropriate for the holiday season 
the Ardisia and Jerusalem cherry should 
| not be overlooked. Their brilliant red berries 
make delightful bits of color in the house, 
and although the same Christmas sentiment 
does not cling to them that always does to 
| holly and mistletoe they are a better in- 
| 
| 


| If You Want to Ask Questions 


of the editors of this ‘‘ Little House’’ 
department pray do so, and they will be 
glad to answer to the best of their ability. 
But be considerate: ask 10, 15 or 
20 questions: remember that scores of 
others write the same as you do. And 
| don’t forget to inclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 


don’t 
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A Corner of the Kitchen Showing the Table, the Dresser, the Swedish Towel 
Rack and the Knife and Spoon Rack 


ow | 


IV— My Kitchen 


HE gray kitchen is a joy to all who see it. I made it 

gray as that is the color of dust, and with a coal stove 

in use freedom from dust is quite impossible. I also 
wished it gray, that being the color of the cheaper quality of 
agateware, almost a complete set of which may be purchased 
at the ten-cent store for five and ten cents apiece. 

The walls were repainted with a light gray color which was 
the exact shade of the lighter tone, and the woodwork 
was given a coat to match the darker shade found in the 
agateware. 

The ceiling, curtains and maid’s serving aprons were 
white, therefore the simple motif also in white was used 
upon the furniture and walls as the decorative feature. The 
motif consisted of a combination of three squares, and was 
stenciled in white paint, the various articles of furniture 
having previously been painted dark gray of the same shade 
as the woodwork of the room. A frieze was stenciled on 
the side walls just below the ceiling, which consisted of two 
broken lines of the motif and space, alternating; the lines 
were spaced 7 inches apart and encircled the room. Each 
wall within the space bore a motto lettered in white per- 
taining to the home life: ‘‘The Crown of the House is 
Godliness’; ‘‘Who Sweeps a Room as to God’s Praise 
Makes That and the Action Fine’; ‘‘A Good Cook Means 
Much Tasting and No Wasting.’’ While over the entrance 
door is the German salutation: ‘‘Willkommen zu dem 
Heim der Friulein Brigham.”’ 

This two-toned gray and white combination gives an 
especially cleanly effect, while life and color are added to 
the scheme by the crimson labels on the soup cans and 
canned goods arranged in rows in the cupboard, and repeated 
on the face of the Swedish clock case, the Scottish match- 
safe and the hand-woven towel with crimson design which 
hangs in front of the roller towel, as seen in most of the 
Swedish households. 

The dish towels, as well as the paper labels on the glass 
jars of the ‘‘ Kitchen Comfort,” all have a crimson border; 
while crimson-colored geraniums blossom profusely in the 
seven window-boxes outside the windows. These boxes 
were made by sawing soup boxes in half, lengthwise, and 
the box used one-half its original depth. In the early sum- 
mer lettuce, parsley and radishes are grown in them for the 
table supply. 


Towel Roller and Curtain Poles From Broom Handles 


HE hand-towel roller and the curtain poles were made 

from the handles of old brooms, and the curtains from 
cheesecloth costing seven centsa yard. I cut the curtains on 
the bias and stitched a ruffle two inches and a half wide on 
the bias edge, and hung them with the wide portion at the 
top—thus making two curtains which give a full-width 
closure at the top and a full-width opening at the bottom of 
the window, where full-width ones are so soon soiled. By 
this method I made two curtains from the material usually 
required for one, and of a much neater character. A dark 
gray and white oilcloth was selected for the floor covering. 

The kitchen was very small, and the stationary washtubs, 
kitchen dresser, refrigerator sink and 
range, also two windows and two doors, 
left but little available wall space for the 
necessary table, etc. 

The problem of storing the daily coal 
supply confronts every housewife using 
coal in a small apartment, and in most 
cases is a very difficult one. I decided 
that the three spaces always found 
under the stationary tubs must be 
utilized for this purpose, and | 
planned a box for each space, a 
wide one fitting the center space : 
for the coal, and a narrow one on tS 
each side for kindling wood and 
for paper respectively. The front | 
of the coal box has an arched 
opening through which the coal is 
withdrawn with asmall fire shovel, 
the three-inch ledge serving to pre- 
vent the coal from feeding out 
through the opening and spread- 
ing upon the floor. All three boxe: 
were fitted with rollers that they 
might readily be drawn forward 
and pushed backinto place. They 
are accessible and cleanly and the 
plan seers an admirable one. 





_— 


Kitchen Table 





DITORIAL NOTE: Miss Brigham has un- 

questionably lifted the making of actual prac- 
tical furniture from the cheapest boxes to an art. 
No one has, perhaps, ever attempted the actual 
and complete furnishing of an entire suite of four 
rooms from the most ordinary grocery store boxes 
which Miss Brigham tells about in this series of 
articles. Miss Brigham has tried to be explicit in 
the directions she gives for the making of every 
piece of furniture, but where she has failed to 
make her meaning clear she will be glad to try to 
do so in a personal letter if any reader is inter- 
ested to write to her in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. Butin order that Miss Brigham’s work 
in this respect may be lightened it is requested 
that a stamped, addressed envelope be inclosed. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











Directly above the tubs is a strip 14 inch thick, 114 
inches wide, 5% feet long, nailed to the wainscoting through 
a block placed behind each end, which holds the strip 114% 
inches from the wainscoting; upon this strip hang the 
agateware sauce and frying pans, the handle ends of which 
were bent to form a hook for their support. The covers are 
placed edge up behind the strip and are supported by their 
handles which rest upon the top edge of the strip. 


My “Kitchen Comfort” is a Real Comfort 


gehts the tubs is the ‘‘ Kitchen Comfort,’’ the bottom of 
which is nearly level with the top of the wainscoting. It 
has several compartments varying in size, and suitable to 
accommodate jelly glasses, and a number of glass jars of 
three sizes—one pint, one quart and two quarts capacity 
each. These jars contain cereals, sugar, salt, soda and the 
usual supplies, including the spices kept in the jelly glasses 
which contain that which is needed in small quantity, while 
the greater quantities are kept in the jars proportionately. 
Each has a close-fitting metal top which keeps the ingredi- 
ents free from ants, roaches and mice. Upon each is pasted 
a label legibly marked, indicating the contents. The advan- 
tage of these jars is that they may be readily washed, and 
being transparent one can tell at a glance if the supply 
needs replenishing. 

During the hot summer months, when the cooking is done 
on the small gas stove, the fireless cooker is a valuable 
adjunct, as by its use the temperature of the kitchen as 
well as the gas bill are kept reasonably low. The fireless 
cooker is the friend that will continue to cook for you 
during your absence. After you have put the vegetables, 
stew, meat, or whatever it may be, in the smaller pail, and 
allowed it to boil from five to ten minutes on the stove, 
remove it and place the pail with its contents (the cover 





















Housewife’s Handy Rack 
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Simple Corner Bracket Rolling Coal Box 





Rolling Wood Box 


Knife Rack 


This Shows the “Kitchen Comfort,” the Rolling Coal and Wood Boxes in Position, 
the Fireless Cooker, and How the Curtains are Hung 


Furnished My Entire Flat From Boxes 


By Louise Brigham, Author of “Box Furniture,” etc. 


being tightly closed) into the larger pail in the cooker. Put 
the box pad upon it and close and fasten the cover of the 
cooker to keep it tightly closed. The cooking will continue 
for hours without additional heat or attention, and is espe- 
cially valuable if one is obliged to be absent for a consider- 
able time. The breakfast cereal may be placed in the 
cooker before retiring at night, and be ready for the morn- 
ing meal when you arise. The cooker also serves as a 
convenient kitchen seat. 

I made the corner bracket in order that I might utilize 
the space and also demonstrate how a useful bracket may 
be produced from a small quantity of material. 

I desired to use the drawers of the kitchen dresser for the 
aprons, dish towels, etc., and made the housewife’s handy 
rack and knife and spoon rack to accommodate the uten- 
sils which otherwise would naturally have been kept within 
the drawers. 

I find these racks very convenient. As the remaining 
portion of the dresser is used for storing canned goods, vege- 
tables, wash boiler, etc., the table was so constructed that 
its lower portion is utilized to hold the bread box as well 
as much of the agateware, while its top was left unpainted 
and serves as an excellent pastry board. 


How I Made a Rollin& Wood Box 


HE rolling wood box was made from a canned tomato 

box 10 inches deep, 12% inches wide, 18% inches long. 
I took off the cover and one side of the box, reduced the 
width of the cover and bottom to the thickness of the side 
I removed and nailed the cover on again. I then nailed 
two strips, 4 inches wide, 1% inches thick, 8 inches long, to 
the remaining side (which was to serve as the bottom of the 
box) and attached rollers made from spools of the same size 
and in the same way as described below for the coal box. 

The rolling paper box is precisely the same as the rolling 
wood box, except that the rear portion is reduced in 
height similar to the rolling coal box which is shown and 
described below. 


The Knife and Spoon, Rack 


Y KNIFE and spoon rack was made of the material 
from a shoe case 4% inch thick. It is 4 inches deep, 
71% inches wide and 39 inches long. The shelves were fitted, 
then bored and slotted, the upper ones for large knives and 
the lower one for large and small spoons. The slots are 
1 inch wide and were made with a saw, cutting from the 
front edge of the shelf back to the bored hole. 
I made the lower compartment 8%4 inches, the next 
above 91% inches, and the next above that 13 inches high, 
measured inside. 


My Rolling Coal Box Fits Under the Washtubs 


HE rolling coal box was made from a tea box, and is 
12 inches deep, 17 inches wide and 23 inches long. I 
removed the cover and one side from the box. In the 
lower edge of the side, midway its length, 
I cut an arched opening 7% inches long, 
4 inches high at the center, and replaced 
the side in the box, but set at an angle, 
the lower edge being set back 314 inches 
from the bottom edge of the box, and 
nailed it firmly in place. I then nailed 
two strips, 4 inches wide, 14 inches 
thick, 15 inches long, on the bottom, 
having the front edge of one 2 inches 
from the front face, and the rear 

edge of the other 2 inches from 


<> the rear face of the box, and the 
LU | 


ends of both 4 inches from each 
end of the box, and to each end 
of the strips attached rollers 11% 
inches in diameter, obtained by 
sawing embroidery spools in half, 
the rollers being placed 12 inches 
from center to center, revolving 
on screws \% inch in diameter, 
2% inches long, screwed into the 
ends of the strips. 

As the coal box fitted under 
my stationary washtubs it was 
necessary to reduce the height 





Fireless Cooker 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 
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Decorating the Little House 
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A Pretty Way to Decorate the Mantel 


OPES of laurel 

leaves, which 
may be bought by the 
yard, may be used 
most effectively, as 
shown in the dining- 
room on the right, 
where the strands of 
leaves are carried 
around the top of the 
paneling. 

It is an easy matter 
to make these ropes 
one’sself. The larger 
branches of the leaves 
are broken up into 
small sprays andwired 
together in one con- 
tinuous strand which 
may be hung abovethe 
mantels, over the doors 
and across the win- 
dows in a great variety 
of ways. Ropes of 
evergreens may also 
be bought bythe yard. 








for Christmas 


By Ekin Wallick 


T IS not only a delight to every visitor 

to your home, but it should also be as 
great a delight to yourself to suggest the 
Christmas spirit in as many ways as pos- 
sible; and one of these ways is to deco- 
rate the house with Christmas greens. 
The pictures on this page give some novel 
ideas for simple decorations which may 
be easily and inexpensively carried out. 

There is scarcely a home in the whole 
country that does not have its holly wreath 
at Christmastime. These wreaths are 
often hung in the windows so that they 
may be seen from the outside as well as the 
inside, and there are other ways, which 
are easy to follow, of spreading the good 
cheer outside as well as inside. 

On the right will be seen a suggestion 
for decorating the exterior of the house: 
its pillars and front door. How charm- 
ing our small towns and suburbs would 
‘be at Christmastime if each house would 
put out its holly wreath, or its bunch of 
leaves, or evergreens! 





a. 














Do Not Forget the Entrance-Way 


HE illustration 

below shows an 
exceedingly attractive 
treatment for a bay- 
window, where the 
wreathsare suspended 
by red ribbons from 
the curtain rods, and 
hang inside the sash 
curtains. 

It will also be 
noticed in this illustra- 
tion that the electric 
wall brackets have 
been effectively ar- 
ranged by tying 
bunches of green lau- 
rel leaves to the cen- 
tersofeach. Abunch 
of laurel leaves cost- 
ing fifty orseventy-five 
cents, for instance, 
can be so tastefully 
arranged that it will 
at once suggest the 
Christmas spirit. 





How the Dining-Room May be Decorated Effectively With Laurel or Evergreen 











Christmas Wreaths May be Hung on the Slair Rail 























To Brighten a Dark Corner 








PLEASING and somewhat unusual 

effect may be obtained in the entrance 
hall by hanging three holly wreaths outside 
the stair rail, as is shown in the picture 
above on the left. Also the hanging 
chandelier may be decorated with small 
bunches of the laurel leaves. 

On the right is shown the working out of 
an idea for tying back the window curtains 
with red ribbons and inserting in the rib- 
bon small bunches of the laurel leaves. 
This gives a festive look to the entire room, 
and even somber draperies seem gay and 
cheerful. 

An effective arrangement for a corner 
which might otherwise be somber and un- 
interesting is shown onthe left. A large 
basket of holly, with a great red bow of 
ribbon tied to the handle, occupies the 
center of a small round table, brighten- 
ing the whole room. A clever idea which 
is also shown in this picture is that of in- 
serting little sprays of laurel leaves behind 
each picture on the wall. If this is done 
to all the pictures in the room the result 
will be most charming. 





A Bay-Window Offers Good Opportunities for Decoration 








A Nove} Use of Laurel Leaves 
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Puts the 


“RICHMOND: 


Suction Cleaner 
In Your Home 


One Dollar puts the 
“Ricumonp’ Suction 
Cleaner in your home. 

One Dollar forever 
frees you from brooms, 
mops and dusters—and 
the backaches and 
drudgery they bring. 

One Dollar forever 
stops the expense and 
the nuisance of Spring 
and Fall house cleaning. 

One Dollar enables 
you to do, easily, by 
electricity, the worst 
ework a woman has to do, 

And One Dollar is 
the only cashoutlay. 

It will bring 
you the 
“RicHMOND" 
Suction 
Cleaner 
com - plete—ready for instant use. 
The balance you pay for month by 
month out of the actual money you save. 

For Vacuum Cleaning is the greatest of 
all household economies. 

You are paying the price of a suction 
cleaner, right now — whether you have one 
or not. 

You are paying its price out in twice-a- 
year house cleaning alone —fora “Ricumonp" 
makes house cleaning needless. 

You are paying its price out—many 
times over—in the hard labor of sweeping 
and dusting which the “Richmonp” makes 
unnecessary. 

You are paying its price out again and 
again in the damage which dust does to 
your furniture, to your carpets, to your 
hangings, to your clothing —to YOU. 

You are paying the price of a “Richmonp" 
when a single dollar would save the waste. 











































, 
You see here the 
lightest and simplest 
suction c ] eaner ever 
designed, 
1—is the motor—nota'‘‘stock"’ 
motor, but one built expressly 
to operate the powerful suction 
fan to which it is directly con- 
nected, under 
2—a suction fan which em 
bodies the best of all that 
was learned in two years 
of steady, scientific ex- 
periment. 
3—is the suction nozzle 
which is pushed over the 
surfaces to he cleaned— 
or to which can be at- 
tached a twelve foot hose 
for high wall, drapery 
and upholstery cleaning. 
The ““RICHMOND"” 
Suction Cleaner enables 
you now, forthe firsttime, 





to clean by electricity 

without lugging a sixty 
to eighty pound machine from room to room—upstairsand down. 
It represents as great an advance over heavyweight vacuum 
leaners as these cleaners represented over brooms and carpet 
sweepers. 
But light weight and easy operation are but two of the 
**RICHMOND’'S’ exclusive superiorities. ‘There are many more. 
The vibrating brush, which taps the caked dirt out of otherwise 
uncleanable rugs and carpets—the hair-drying and pillow- 
renovating attachments—the seven special tools which make 


the ‘‘RICHMOND"” the most complete cleaner ever offered. 





Manufactured Exclusively forTHE RICHMOND SALES CO. 


By THE McCRUM-HOWELL CO. 
Park Ave. and 41st St., New York 


Manufacturers of ‘‘ RICHMOND" Boilers and Radiators, 
** RICHMOND” Enameled Ware, Bath Tubs, Sinks, Lava- 
tories, ‘‘ RICHMOND "’ Suds Makers, **‘ RICHMOND” Con- 
cealed Transom Lifts, and ‘**‘RICHMOND"’ Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 






Five § Two at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich, Conn, 
Factories ? One at Racine, Wis.— One at Chicago, Ill 

Inquiries regarding built-in-the-house Vacuum Cleaning 
systems should be addressed to The McCrum-Howell Co., 
New York and Chicago. 





Limited Offer 


The Dollar Offer is limited. It is made to show our unbounded 
confidence in the ‘*RICHMOND."’ 
But by its very liberality, it is bound to swamp the fac. Pood 
tory. And when the limit of factory output is «6% 
reached, the offer must be withdrawn. So send od 
the coupon today while the opportunity is 6% 
still yours! Don’t wait. Do it NOW, af ‘al 

~ 


THE RICHMOND .-" of 
SALES CO. << pe THE 


Ba atgn oe RICHMOND 
160 Broadway Pd SALES CO. 
New York (.* < Dept. 66 

> a \ 160 Broadway, New York City 

as oO I hereby order one “ Ricu- 

- MOND” Suction Cleaner, 
= complete with the following at 

Pe“ tachments: 1 Hose Attachment 


Shoe; 1 12-ft. covered Suction Hose; 
1 Book and Wall Brush; 1 10-in. Drapery Tool; 
1 3-in. Suction Tool; 1 Felt-Faced Floor Tool; 1 
Adjustable Wall Brush; 1 30-ft. Electrical Cord; 
1 Complete Hair Drying Attachment—for which I 
agree to pay to your order, $1.00 herewith, and 
$6.00 on the first day of each of the next 12 con- 
secutive months. Title to be given me when full 
amount is paid. 


Name 


Address— 
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Christmas Tables of Crépe Paper 





By Winifred Fales 














A Novel and Attractive Plum Pudding Table 


A Plum Pudding Table 


HE centerpiece for this 

pretty and novel Christmas 
table is a portly plum pudding of 
brown crépe paper stretched over 
a wire frame and mottled with 
spots of black tinting fluid to give 
arich, fruity effect. It is stuffed 
—not with plums but with small 
gifts, to be drawn forth by means 
of the ribbons reaching to each 
place. Individual plum pud- 
dings have smal] round card- 
board boxes as foundations and 
are filled with nuts and candy. 
On the top of each rests a spray 
of holly and a place-card repre- 
senting a plump infant carrying 
a bedroom candle and casting 
longing glances toward a dimin- 
utive red stocking. Streamers, 
cut from decorated crépe paper 
and representing holly garlands 
twined about broad scarlet rib- 
bons, radiate from the center of 
the table and fall over the edge 
to the hem of the damask cloth. 


“Kine’s Jester’ Holly Table 


N THE right is shown a 

holly-decked Yule log form- 
ing the central decoration of the 
table of the King’s jester. 
Seated upon it and merrily wav- 
ing his ‘‘fool’s bauble’’ is a 
jester cut from stiff cardboard 
and garbed in motley. Small 
bisque heads in jesters’ hoods 
are mounted upon short wands 
to which are tied the place-cards. 
Scarlet ice-baskets have handles 
of wire decorated with flowers 
and miniature jesters’ masks. 
The candleshades are of bark, 
laced together with scarlet raffia 
and trimmed with sprigs of 
holly. Basted to the damask 
cloth around the edge of the 
table is a deep, gathered flounce 
of crépe paper in a design of 
mistletoe and holly. 


Silver Christmas Star Table 


HOLLY-DECKED wooden 
hoop is suspended from the 
chandelier with vines of arti- 
ficial holly. From its rim falls 


a shower of silver stars strung on invisible threads, and in the center 
hangs a star-shaped favor receptacle. 

a wire frame with crushed white tissue. 
of holly and scarlet ribbon. The favors within are tied to narrow 
ribbons, which are drawn through the lower point of the receptacle 
and fastened to star-decorated bonbonniéres at the respective 
places. Upon the table top rests a huge white star cut from card- 
board and covered with crushed tissue. 

















This is made by covering 
It is trimmed with sprigs 


It is trimmed with deli- 











A Christmas Star Table 


cately massed sprays of holly, garlands of which wreathe the table progresses. 


edge. One may use mistletoe also if it is obtainable. 











Th ae 


ends of the ribbon are fastened to the stems of flaming paper poin- 
settias with bonbon cups nestled in their hearts. The framework 
of the airship is made of wire, covered with crushed white tissue 
paper and sprinkled thickly with powdered mica. The propeller 
is gilded, and the decorations are of scarlet maline and poinsettias. 
Draped around the edge of the table is a garland of paper poin- 
settias made by winding a heavy cord with a narrow strip of green 
crépe paper and attaching blossoms and foliage as the winding 
Tall glass candlesticks are artistically decorated with 
sprays of poinsettias of miniature size. 


+ ‘ 
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Holly Wreaths are Used for Decorating 


Christmas Wreath Table 


XTREMELY effective is the 

centerpiece shown above 
consisting of a vase of white 
carnations whose base is wreathed 
with the glossy foliage of the 
laurel. Crépe paper printed with 
a holly wreath design is draped 
about the table, and wreaths cut 
from paper form the place doilies. 
The shades are made by mount- 
ing similar wreaths on heavy 
paper, cutting circular openings 
in the center, and folding them 
back and forth like an accordion- 
plaited flounce after covering 
the reverse side with a lining of 
scarlet crépe paper. Ribbons 
are run through the tops to hold 
the plaits in place. Christmas 
cards with holly wreath decora- 
tions are used as place-cards. 


Trimmed With “Snowballs” 


‘e ORDER to make the pretty 
‘“snowball’’ table shown below 
thereis hung fromthechandeliera 
huge ‘‘snowball’’ made by cover- 
ing a globular wire frame with 
crushed white tissue paper. It 
is trimmed with sprays of arti- 
ficial holly and mistletoe, and 
holds favors tied with scarlet 
ribbons. The latter are drawn 
through the sides of the ball and 
fastened to bonbon boxes, pad- 
ded with cotton and covered with 
white crépe paper and powdered 
micato represent snow. Ashower 
of small ‘‘snowballs,’’ con- 
taining mottoes and fancy tissue 
caps, falls from the larger ball, 
and others are nestled in a mound 
of holly in the center of the 
table. The tall candlesticks are 
decked with sprays of mistletoe, 
and the shades have dome-shaped 
foundations covered with beauti- 
ful double ruchings of holly-dec- 
orated crépe paper. 


The Christmas Airship Table 


USPENDED above the cen- 

ter of the table shown below 

is a snowy airship. Its car is 
laden with gifts tied with stream- 
ers of scarlet ribbon. The outer 














** Snowballs” Make a Pretty Decoration 





An Airship for the Christmas Table 














Time Tells 


the story of the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress °15. 


better than we can 





16 Years Here 


Bayside,L.1,,Aug.2d,1g10o. 
OSTERMOOR & Co, 
Gentlemen— Since purchas- 
ing my first Ostermoor Mat- 
tress of you sixteen years ago, 
1 have bought several others 
and have recommended them 
widely to my friends, 

There’snodoubtin my mind 
that the Ostermoor isthe most 
uniquely comfortable mattress 
ever made. My sixteen-year- 
old mattress is still in service 
without renovation of any kind 
and is certainly good for six- 
teen years more so far as lam 
able to judge. Very truly, 

WILLIAM H. JOHNS, 








EARS of serv- 

ice, and still 
good, is proof of 
mattress quality; it 
is another thing 
merely to claim. 


That’s the differ- 
ence between the 
Ostermoor mattress 
and — the others. 


Proven Quality is 


more important than price, and yet the 
genuine Ostermoor costs no more than 
the swarm of ‘“‘just as goods’’ that 
strive for recognition by copying the 
Ostermoor trademark and 


the famous Ostermoor 


advertising. 


The Ostermoor 
will never mat, 
pack, get hard or 
lumpy; is vermin- 
proof, damp-proof, 
and odor-proof — 
remember this. 


Get what you ask 
for; the trademark 
in the end and the 
name woven in the 
binding are your 






DEWEY, STRONG & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
August 10, Ig10. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 
Gentlemen —It is about fif- 
teen years since I received 
from you awonderfully com- 


fortable Ostermoor Mattress. 

Although we have had an 
earthquakesincethen ,themat 
tress isstillin use,in first class 
condition, giving satisfactory 
service, I take pleasure inen- 
closing a photograph of my 


house, 271 Lee Street, Oak- 
land, Cal., where that Oster- 
moor Mattressis a most valued 
possession. Very truly, 

G. H. STRONG. 








guarantee of the genuine Ostermoor. 


Send for Our 144-page Book 
with Samples, Mailed Free. 


The Ostermoor 


Mattress is not for 


sale at stores generally, but there’s an 
Ostermoor dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. Write us and 

> nd . > 
we'll give you his name. But don’t 
take chances with imitations which are 
so promiscuously offered. 


We will ship you a mattress by ex- 
press, prepaid, same day your check is 
received by us, where we have no dealer 
or he has none in stock. 





Best blue and white 
4' 6" wide, 45 lbs. 
$15. 


In two parts, 
50c. extra. 
Dust-proof, 
satin finish ticking, 
1.50 more. 
Mercerized 
French Art Twills, 
$3.00 more. 











**Built — 
not 


Stuffed *’ 


; € 
stripe ticking, Alaska F 


Mattresses Cost OSTERMOOR & CO. 
Express Prepaid, 117 Elizabeth St., New York. 


canadian Agency, 





eather & Down 
Montreal. 
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Christmas Fl 























Designs by Rose Fallon 
Through the Courtesy of Charles Thorley 


owers for House and Table 
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“NATIONAL” $400 
Scarf-Veil of ie 3 
Pure Silk Chiffon 


Scarf -Veil No. 86D51—Put a dollar bill in an 
envelope and say: “Send me the ‘NATIONAL’ Scarf- 
Veil 86D51 of Pure Silk Chiffon.” Be sure to state 
the color you desire. You will find this handsome 
Parisian novelty to be the best of Christmas Gifts, 
and you will be most delighted with your purchase. 
This new French creation is three yards long and 
half. a yard wide, and presents possibilities in draping 
not heretofore thought of, making it a most delightful 
dress accessory. It may be worn in a greater variety 
of ways than any Scarf-Veil ever introduced. 


A Unique Dinner Bouquet 


An Original Bouquet for 
of Lady Apples (on Wired 


an Invalid, Made of Fruit, 





Stems) and Ferns 











Ferns and Laurel 








 serv- \ 
1 still ae 
of of P 
ie ix Scarf-Veil 
thing 86D51 
i se e i 
si oh iS 
differ- Postage Prepaid ; ‘bs 
n the \ 
attress ° 
How to Wear the “NATIONAL” Scarf-Veil 
1€Ts. | For a soft and fascinating head-dress and 
ee j ; wonderfully becoming to the face, it is draped 
lity | é rs . : 
ality 1S at, a twice over the head and under the chin and 
ret the ; ONS My? — at the side of the neck in a large, full 
a a re ow. It may also be wrapped once or twice 
e than HEN natural ee 2. “ EARLY all fire- around the neck. 
5 } flowers are very p laces lend Again, it may be drawn over the head and 
that scarce one may pro- themselves well to tied into knots at each side, forming a most 
1g: the cure from a fruit becoming cap-like hood quite novel and artistic. 


dealer some small 
fruits, such as lady 
apples or limes, of 
which odd bouton- 
niéres, like the one 
above and the one over 
on the right, may be 
made, combined with 
fern sprays. 


Christmas decora- 
tion, but this one of 
Colonial design 
makes a charming 
background for the 
artistic arrangement 
of oak leaves in 
their winter brown 
tones, poinsettias, 
laurel and pine. 


Or, when used with a hat, it may be worn 
like an ordinary veil over the face, crossed at 
the back and tied under the chin at the side, 
leaving long, flowing scarf streamers, adding 
agraceful elegance unsurpassed for charming, 
picturesque effect. 

This beautiful Scarf-Veil will delight you as well 
as your friends—will be a most satisfactory purchase 
for your own use and the best possible Christmas 
Gift. Itis made of pure Silk Chiffon Veiling, soft, yet 
firmly woven to wear well, 

Colors: White, Black, a becoming Navy Blue, an 


exquisite Old Rose, a fashionable Copenhagen Blue, 
arich Cardinal, a delicate Pink, a dainty Sky Blue, 
a stylish Champagne, a soft Silver Grey, the fashion- 
able Garnet, a pleasing Lilac, a rich medium Brown, 
a charming Myrtle Green or a beautiful shade of 
Amethyst. 

Just put a dollar bill in an envelope and see what 
wonderful values the ‘*‘ NATIONAL” gives. Or put 
a two-dollar bill in an envelope, and order two of 
these beautiful Christmas Gifts for your friends. 














i & Remember, we promise you will be delighted aud 
, Cal they will be delighted—or we will cheerfully refund 
t 10, 1910. your money. 

OR & Co. 


The ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Winter Style Book — illustrating all 
kinds of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wearing apparel — sent 
free on request. 


The “NATIONAL” POLICY 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 
Your money refunded if you are not entirely pleased. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th St. New York City 
Mail Orders Only — No Agents or Branches 
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y truly, 
liu. Dn.@.Reed 
-rmoor. CUSHION SOLE SHOE 
a — a) 
ook Sew WOMEN 
‘ree, Make a Bed of Damp Moss on 
a Platter for These Centerpieces For the 
not for e 
sre’s an Sensible 
»5 —the Woman 
- us and 
fh are The shoe that 
gives the great- 
: [mm est amount of 
; by ex- Style 28 ~~ Comfort with- 
sy ta Is out sacrificing 
o dealer 


in the slightest degree the important 
element of Good Looks. 


Write us today for the name of our dealer 
in your town and “My Lady's Boots’’—a 
beautiful booklet in colors containing valuable 
style information, illustrations of our latest 
models and suggestions for 
the proper care of the feet. 


John Ebberts Shoe Co. 
211 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


.& CO. 


ew York. 


y, 


Co., Ltd. 




















E z ; Exclusive Makers of the Showing the 
HESE three handsome centerpieces of poinsettias, Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sol *‘Built-In’’ Lamb's 
Shoe for Women, Wool Cushion 


holly with red ribbon, and fruit with laurel, suggest 
a most pleasing variety for the Christmas table. A red 


gipsy kettle, hung by a black chain and filled with holly, ‘ XM 
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MacCalla & Co. Inc., 235 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 





is a new idea in decoration, and tiny wreaths of red 
imm.ortelles tied with red ribbons are new souvenirs. 
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We 
Deliver 
Free 





This Season's Fashionable Willow 
Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


First Prizes at World’s Expositions 

Omaha, 1898; Paris, 1900; Buffalo, 1901; St. 
Louis, 1904; Portland, 1905; Jamestown, 1907; 
Seattle, 1909. 

We raise our own feathers. We pluck the 
plumes, dye, curl and manufacture them in our 
own factory on our own farin, 

Cawston Willow Plumes 

This season’s most fashionable feather. 

This magnificent plume is made entirely of 
male bird feathers. 17 inches long, in black, 
white or any solid color, $10.00, 


Money Returned if Not Pleased 


Cawston Ostrich Boas 
As a Christmas present, what can equal a 
Cawston Ostrich Feather Boa? We have these 
in all sizes from one and one-half yards at 
$10.00 up. Selection may be left to us. 
Your Old Feathers Valuable 
Thousands of women in all parts of the 
country send us their old feathers to be made 
over, re-dyed, curled or changed into the fash- 
ionable willow plume. 
Catalogue and Price List Free 
40-page souvenir book, illustrating interest- 
ing farin scenes and showing latest styles in 
ostrich feather goods. Write for it. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


Established 1886 





















P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 
We have 
no agents 


We sell direct 


to wearer 











Light as a Feather 
Strong as Good Leather 





This particular model is made of Scotch plaid rubber cloth and 
is water-proof, It looksstunning. Weighs about two pounds. 
A Most Useful and Desirable Christmas Gift 
The above bag, 18x11x8%, is leather bound and gusseted, beauti- 
fully lined, neat brass locks and catches, costs $4. Try your 
dealer. If ° he hasn't any, we will send you 
one, express paid, on receipt of price. 
Look for the trade-mark, it is your guarantee. 
Will send illustrated booklet of all styles upon request. 


HERMAN LOEB & CO., Mfrs. and Patentees, 239 N. Lawrence St., Phila. 








The best for every style 
... of gown— 


Peet’s 


Patent Invisible 


Eyes 


They keep plack- 
ets, seams and 
folds smoothly 
in place—make 
the costume fit per- 
fectly. Besureyouget 
the genuine. See that 
our trade 

mark, “It’s in the triangle,” and 

the name “Peet” are on every 

envelope. All sizes, black or 

white. In envelopes only, 

never sold on cards. 2 dozen WONT 
eyes, 5c; with spring hooks, 10c. RUST 

















PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
INVITATIONS 


EDDING ion 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
Stationery. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. Write for samples. “ 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 









































ByNelly S 
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Things I Have Seen in the Way of Christmas Gifts 


WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what I see in them 

in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month to month. Then, if you care 

to write to the firms about them, or want further information in regard to any of the articles 
mentioned, pray write me, only please send a stamped and addressed envelope for a reply to 
Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care of THE LADIES’ Home JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


N THE lower East Side of New York lies 

a district known as Brasstown, peopled, 

for the most part, by Russians and Arme- 
nians. Their dingy little underground shops 
are piled to the ceiling with all kinds of brass 
and copper. In forgotten corners one may often 
find genuine old pieces of beautiful line and work- 
manship, so discolored by age that they may 
usually be had for a song. Indeed, all of the 
pieces are very inexpensive, and it would not be 
hard to fill out a whole Christmas list from one 
of these shops. Most of the pieces, however, 
are new, some imported, others made in the 
workrooms back of the shops. The Russian 
brass is usually plain or hand-hammered; the 
Armenian is often elaborately engraved, pierced 
and sometimes enameled. These brasses are 
decorative and add to any room. They make 
most acceptable gifts. 





BRASS knockers in many 

shapes range from 
seventy-five cents for small 
bedroom knockers to three 
dollars for more imposing 
ones for outside doors. The brass and copper 
jardiniéres, with or without handles, are stun- 
ning, and sell anywhere from seventy-five cents 
for a six-inch size to six dollars for one large 
enough to hold a big palm orrubber plant. There 
are trays, too—little hammered pen-trays for 
twenty-five cents, and tea-trays and waiters in all 
sizes up to two dollars and a half. Brass kettles 
and stands for the tea-table are offered at a dollar 
and a quarter up; zinc-lined tea caddies, round, 
square, hexagonal and fluted, twenty-five and 
fifty cents; and brass bowls twenty-five cents 
up. Candlesticks are almost as popular as are 
the jardiniéres. The shapes are beautiful. Tiny 
ones to hold a candle for sealing letters are 
twenty-five cents; pairs, in graduated sizes up 
to eighteen inches, all prices from fifty cents to 
four dollars; while great cathedral candelabra 
may be bought for a dollar and seventy-five 
cents up to five dollars. A ten-piece desk set of 
unusual craftsmanship in stained glass under 
copper vert was ten dollars. 


Brass and 
Copper Gifts 














N UPTOWN shop that 

fills orders for stenciled 
articles has many beautiful 
things suitable for gifts. 
Linen and crash buffet and 
table runners—two yards and a half long, sten- 
ciled in unusual designs—are two dollars and 
seventy-five cents and three dollars: the ends 
are either hemstitched or embroidered in darned 
or chain stitch. Small table squares of the same 
materials, fringed or hemstitched, also stenciled, 
are one dollar. The handsomest pair of sten- 
ciled portiéres seen was eighteen dollars. The 
material was hand-woven crash, of narrow width, 
invisibly seamed and further bound together by 
blocks of embroidery repeating a color of the 
stencil, which formed a border in blue green and 
red orange, narrower up the side than across the 
bottom. The design was exceptionally good and 
the technic perfect. A set of runners and table- 
covers for a library, intended especially for use 
on mahogany or oak, was lovely. It was sten- 
ciled in a border of dandelions in two tones of 
green and yellow, on heavy Nahaghama raw 
silk of a glowing golden yellow. A cover—two 
yards and a half long, with an applied edge 
and lined with sateen, all hand-made—was ten 
dollars. Smaller ones may be had for less. 


What is New 
in Handwork 














N ONE counter a gleam of 

gold and tinsel arrested the 
eye and, on closer investiga- 
tion, proved to be antique 
Oriental scarfs. They were 
gorgeous and in great variety. Some had narrow 
decorations at each end which extended in the 
form of a border halfway up the sides, others 
had odd little figures and flowers scattered over 
the material, and still another kind was orna- 
mented with three or four big medallions of the 
embroidery. The colors were as varied as the 
designs: some very crude with much gold and 
silver thread, others delightfully soft and har- 
monious. All the embroidery was done on a 
hand-woven linen, about the quality of medium 
scrim. Many of the materials were stained or 
discolored by age, but the embroidery was usu- 
ally perfect. These scarfs are used as table 
runners or covers, or the ends may be cut off and 
joined together for pillow covers. Many of these 
scarfs had been sold to be made into collars and 
cuffs or vests for dresses, or as medallions, and 
others for bag cr pocketbook covers. They come 
in two prices: a dollar and seventy-five cents, 
and three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


Oriental 
Scarfs 














NSIGHTLY window 

boxes are as a rule con- 
cealed as much as possible by 
trailing vines, or made incon- 
spicuous in some other way, 
but some of the flower boxes shown this winter 
are so decorative that this is unnecessary. The 
same or equally attractive boxes may easily be 
made at home. The prettiest of those seen were 
painted in white or cream-colored enamel, 
though some in light and dark green and brown 
were very effective. Borders or side decorations 
were stenciled in simple designs often to corre- 
spond with the flowers for which the box was 
intended. A box containing tulips and other 
spring bulbs had a Dutch design of tulips in 
yellow and green, and one filled with red gerani- 
ums and marguerites had a narrow top and wide 
bottom border of conventionalized daisies and 
geranium leaves. Such a box, zinc lined, was 
four dollars. 


Window 
Boxes 














MALL tables are always 

useful, and those light 
enough to be moved about 
easily are particularly con- 
venient for sewing or to 
place beside the afternoon caller for tea things. 
Among the newest shapes is a small Shaker 
table with a clover leaf top made of birch show- 
ing a beautiful grain in a dull finish. The price 
is three dollars. 


Cloverdale 
Tables 














N ARTISTIC basket 
makes a dainty gift and 
is both ornamental and use- 
ful. Many new and odd 
shapes in willow and split 
bamboo are shown. Some are especially de- 
signed to carry out the Mission idea and are 
quite massive. They are used as waste-paper 
receptacles or for large plants. Flower-gather- 
ing baskets in a dozen or more graceful shapes 
are practical for many purposes. The rough, 
uneven texture of the bird-nest shapes makes 
them particularly attractive when filled with 
ferns or vines. Window and wood baskets, 
umbrella and parasol stands, miniature baskets 
made of reeds to be used for the table and as 
favors, are shown in profusion. The prices vary 
from a dollar and a quarter to five dollars. 


Decorative 
Baskets 














OOD taste and va- 
Some Holiday riety in selection are 
Novelties the distinguishing fea- 
tures of one display of 
holiday novelties. The 
decorative linens are remarkably attractive, and 
both the finished articles and the material 
stamped and ready for working may be had. 
The designs are new and original and the colors 
artistic and effective. Small oak bedside trays 
fora candle and a glass of water have tops formed 
of a piece of embroidered linen framed under 
glass. They are oblong with plain brass handles 
at each end. The frame and stamped linen 
are eighty-five cents. Large mahogany framed 
tea-trays on the same order are three dollars. 











WO new ideas for hold- 

ing ties are sure to be 
popular. One, the stirrup 
hanger which, as its name 
implies, is of stirrup shape, 
in nickel or gilt, is suspended by an embroidered 
piece of moiré belting worked in a conventional 
design. A large half ring at the top slips over a 
hook for hanging. The second is of the same 
general character, but instead of a single bar 
there are five metal arms at the bottom. The 
finished hangers with embroidered belting are 
two dollars and seventy-five cents, those stamped 
ready to be embroidered are one dollar. 

Linen stretched over an oval piece of wood 
and backed with cardboard, with a nickel bar 
screwed on the front holding two or three 
towels, makes a dainty towel rack for the guest’s 
room. The linen—white, gray or cream col- 
ored—may be embroidered in conventional or 
floral designs. These are from three dollars and 
seventy-five cents up; the unfinished ones are a 
dollar and a quarter. 


Tie and 
Towel Rack 














DURABLE finish for a 
Jute Lattice portiére or table-cover 

of heavy crash or Arras 
Lace cloth is a jute lace. This is 
wide enough (eleven inches) 
to use as a binding, which has the advantage 
of making the article reversible. It is a square 
lattice-meshed lace and comes only in the 
natural color, but may be dyed to match any 
material. It is thirty cents a yard. 
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A Mother-Saving Bed for Baby 


“Baby is perfectly delighted with his ‘Taylor 
Nursery!’ He sleeps so nice for hours every day 
and hardly wakes up at night, The ‘Nursery’ is 
perfectly sanitary and there is no danger what- 
ever of baby’s falling out of bed. It is truly more 
than you claim and I would not take twice the 
amount J paid for it, unless I could get another 
just like it.” Mrs. R.H. Brodshaw, Erwin,Tenn. 


“The Taylor 


Nursery” 
The Twentieth Century Trundle Bed 


was invented not only for the baby, but also for 
the mother. 

If you are a mother and nurse your baby, you 
owe it to yourself and the little one to havea 
‘Taylor Nursery"’ in your home, 

This ‘‘ Nursery” will help you in many ways 
to take care of baby night and day and you can 
go to sleep feeling sure baby ts perfectly safe. 

You need never leave your bed at night to at- 
tend to baby’s wants. The‘ Nursery”’ goes over 
the top of your bed and the frame slides under- 
neath. All that is necessary is for you to sit up 
in bed—baby is always in reach—and you can 
take care of all the little one’s needs without 
taking the child from her warm nest. 

For baby’s sake, learn more about this wonder- 
ful sleeping place for the little one. Write today. 


You Can Buy ‘‘The Taylor Nursery” 
on 5-Days’ Trial 

With “The Taylor Nursery” an elegant downy 
cotton mattress is furnished free, along with the 
Sanitary Night Box and Safety Hood. All will be 
delivered to your nearest freight station ox 3-days’ 
trial covered by a binding guarantee. Write 
to-day for full particulars. 


Booklet Containing Baby’s Birth Record—FREE 


We have just issued a 32-page booklet 
entitled, ‘When Baby Sleeps.’’ This 
book contains a double-page spread in 
colors with blank spaces left for baby’s 
record. It also contains many photos 
taken from life that will be of interest to 
all mothers. Write for booklet to-day. 
We will send it _/vee to any address. 





— 


Trade-Mark 
TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED COMPANY, 
3 Madison Avenue, Cor. 23d Street, New York City, N. Y. 














Genuine Hare Seal 
GOLD PLATED 
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value offered byleading deal- 
ers everywhere during December | 
only at $3.50. This is to further | 
popularize the Davenport brand of 
leather ware and this exceptional 
offer is the final great Davenport 
Special of the year. 
Length 12 in.; depth 8 in.; made of genuine 
hare seal leather, with leather lining and with 
six unique fittings, five of which are gold plated 


Look for the trademark and guarantee label 
wuevery bag. Theyassure you of true worth. 


JOHN DAVENPORT & CO., 7 White St., New York City 


WARRANTED 
REAL LEATHERS REAL LEATHER LINED 
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Wiper Chrismas ELILML 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of Gifts with 


prices ranging from one dollar to twenty. 


The choicest things from twenty manufacturers’ 


show rooms. 


Almost All Useful — All Artistic 


If you do not buy from us, it will suggest 
“THE IDEAL GiFT For HIM.” 


Manufacturers’ Prices— Direct to Purchaser 


THE C. C. BATTIN COMPANY 
255 Broadway 


Troy, N. Y. 








S50 £992 Bie ag22 
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HOW TO DO STENCIL WORK 


is told in simple, practical lessons in THE HERRICK STEN- 
CIL BOOK, which also illustrates over 60 CUT stencils at 
reasonable prices. You can stencil curtains, runners, cushions, 
Bags and screens for gifts on any material at very small cost.Send 
10 cents for the book and THIS WILD ROSE CUT stencil. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils & Colors Leather Designs & Colors 
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or ir Aim or Hey 


Nothing could be 
more appropriate — 
nothing could afford 


a more lasting 
tribute of the donor's 
thoughtfulness and good 
taste, than a beautiful 
locket —either plain or 
engraved —set with small 
sparkling brilliants—in 
which precious memen- 
tos or photos may al- 
ways be preserved and 
handed down from 
generation to gener- 
























ation. 



















No. 9291. 
Various sizes. Very Stylish 
with Long Chain, also made 
as Vanity Box containing Mir- 
ror and Puff. 





For over half a century they have set the style—been 
accepted as the standard—and sold by first-class jewelers 
every where. 

& H. Co. quarter gold shell lockets are particularly 
desirable because they can engraved without cutting 
—_ the gold, thereby producing a beautiful and lasting 
effect. The little heart trade mark stamped on the 
inside of each locket is your assurance 
of correct <>. exquisite finish and de- 
pendable quality. 


Ask Your Jeweler 


Every known variety of design and 
finish— for men and women— to 
meet the most fastidious demand. 


Wightman & Hough Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


No. 3982 
Ouarter Gold Shell—Best 
for Monograms— With or 
Without Stones. Sam 
style in Fine Rolled 
Plate known as 
No. 9146. 





Look for 
this Mark 
on Inside. 











The Popular New Game 


ROOK 


The Latest 
Parker Game 


With very clear rules for ROOK and Display 
Rook (now so popular in society), High 14, I doubt 
it, Panjandrum, Solitaires, etc. Some of these 
games like “I doubt it” are light, bright and sim- 
ple, some are full of skill, but all are DELIGHT- 
FUL, POPULAR GAMES FOR THE HOME. 
Handsome Sold everywhere or by mail from us. 
numbered cards 50c C we, st have pub Lisl hed so many 
successful games, guarantee YOU’LL LIKE IT. 
Your money back if you don’t. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Salem, Mass., or Flatiron Building, New York 
Sole makers of Rook, Pit, Mock-Trial, etc. 














Four Aprons, $1.00 


Nothing More Acceptable as 
Christmas Gifts 

Four fancy tea aprons of strikingly 
attractive patterns, each packed in an 
appropriately decorated Christmas box, 
all for one dollar, the price you would 
pay for one apron elsewhere. This great saving to 







you is due to the fact that we are the manufacturers, 
and sell to you 1 dire t. You save the profit usually 
made by the dealer. 

These aprons are beautifully made, of choicest 
materials, and make decidedly appropriate Christ- 


mas presents. 
Send one dollar today, and you'll re- 
ceive the four aprons at once. 


Remember our offers of two ginghams, one lawn 
and one tea apron for $1, also two Mother Hubbard 
and two skirt gingham aprons for $1. These offers 


still hold good. 
If not satisfied back comes your money. 


CONSUMERS’ APRON COMPANY 








80 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 
Use the fabrics made only by the 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


ENGRAVED $ 
10 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 


Highe st Grade— Nota printe “fgg ition. Ccrrectstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.2 Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation pre se aid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal 8t., Chicago. 














Place-Cards 
For the Christmas [Table 


By Helen E. Ohrenschall 

















A Separate Card Tied to a 


Poinsettia Basket. Red Painted Holly Wreath 


Maline on Handle 


Appropriate Place-Card 
for Christmas 





A Small Painted Basket 
of Holly is Cut Out, and 
Attached With Red Rib- 
bon to a Thick White 
Card With Either a Dull 
Gilt ora Red Edge 


C pristmas 
Greeting 
















A Double Christmas Card. 


; Quite a Novel Place-Card 
Verse or Sketch Inside 


is This Envelope Sachet 
Tied With Ribbon 





The Under Card May Contain 
a Verse or a Sketch 


Write a Simple Christmas 
Greeting or an Appropri- 
ate Verse on the Card 


A Place-Card for a Man. 
The Holly Card is Pinned 
to the Stocking 









This Card With Santa 
Claus’s Head Would be 
Attractive fora Party 


Place -Card for Red and 
Green Decorations 


For a Dinner Party This Place-Card Would Give a Good 
louch of Color to the Table Decorations 





The Card Above Show- 
ing a Burning Plum 
Pudding is for the 





the Little Girl Card and 
the Snow Man Would 
Delight the Children : : j 


| 
} 
| Grown-ups’ lable, While 
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Finest Quality Furs 
Guaranteed by the Maker 


OYOU REALIZE the value to you of 

a furrier’s Guarantee? And do you 

know that in five years the Albrecht work- 

rooms have been enlarged over and over again 
to take care of the wonderful demand for 


ALBRECHT FURS 


Our raw skins are bought direct from the 
trapper, and made up in our own clean, san- 
itary workrooms. We sell these guaranteed 
furs of world-wide reputation at prices in 
many cases actually lower than are asked 
for ordinary, common-place furs. We 
guarantee quality, workmanship, fit and 
satisfaction or we refund your money. 

We illustrate one of our most popular 
and comfortable 1910 styles: 





Albrecht 1910 Model 190 and Pillow Muff 
with “opera” ends. Price of $4400 


set in Russian Silver Marten 


(Prices in numerous other furs given in catalog.) 


The Albrecht Fur Catalog No. 10 


60 Pages, Sent for 4c in Stamps 


Shows hundreds of attractive styles in Fur 
Garments, Neckwear and Muffs;_ color 
photographs of 22 exquisite muff models; 
pages and pages of information—‘‘ How to 
Choose Furs,”’ etc. 

We refer to any bank or business house 
in Saint Paul or Minneapolis. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station “‘A,’’ Saint Paul, Minn. 















Price $2.00 > 


A Firfelt Slipper 


means comfort as well 
as style at home 


The dainty slipper shown above 
is made of exquisite shades of 
Scotch mixed Firfelt in purple, 
buff, dark green and oxford gray. 
It is just the thing for the living 
room, the boudoir or the bedroom. 
Firfelt styles sell from $1.50 to 
$2.50 and are carried by the best 
dealers everywhere. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will send you this or any style you 
may select from our catalog upon 
receipt of price. 


Worcester Slipper Company 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
362 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 











An Unusually Good Christmas $100 


Gift direct from Manufacturer 








On receipt of $1.00 we will | pos 
paid a &inch, moire-lined 
COLLAR BAG 
(of either velvet or leather) which usu 
ally retails for $2.00. Velvet in black and 
seal brown; leather in black, brown or 


tan. If not as claimed money refunded 








French Mfg. Co., 59 So. 4th 8t., Phila., Pa 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


> ECTIONAL 
shavings and sawdust, then put shavings and — 


sawdust in the box for a depth of 6 inches, and 
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of the rear portion of the box to permit it to 
pass under the waste pipe. It was therefore 
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1 inch wide at the top, thus giving it 14 inch 
taper. 

In the front edge of each end piece 14% inch 
from the top end I cut a slot 34 inch wide, % 
inch deep. I then nailed the back to the end 
pieces, having its ends even with the outer face 
of the end pieces, and made a support bar % 
inch thick, 5 inch wide, 24 inches long, which 


strip at the other front corner, having its outer 
edge even with the outside face of the boxes, its 
other edge projecting over the open compart- 
ment, the same as the corner trim. 

I placed four short facing strips across between 
the vertical strip and front corner trim, having 
the upper edge of the one in front of the shelf 


: reduced 3 inches for a distance of 8 inches spread a piece of heavy unbleached cotton cloth 
\ . Acceptable i: from the rear face. over them, then put the pe pad — it, ¢) O K CA S | S 
VA pressing it down firmly, and set a coverless tin é 
nt Waterman’s Ideal A Simple Corner Bracket pail 8 inches in diameter, 7 inches deep (which . 
f- is one of the very few contained another slightly smaller tin pail) into Mi S 
Yl ifts which the re- HE simple corner bracket hangs on the south the opening in the center of the thick pad. I then v rs) 
ye ea wen wall, ahd was made from a portion of a pack- placed the thinner pad upon them which com- { L ae 
pr ceiver can put right ing box. pletely filled the box, closed the lid and the 4 Dik 
Vid in his pocket for I made three triangles % inch thick, two sides _ cooker was ready for service. All that portion ly lt lp 1 
‘‘ constant use. You of which measured 11%% inches, and the other or of the cotton cloth which is in contact with the vii Y Hi 
s will find, there- front side 1614 inches from point to point. I pail was padded with cotton batting to serve as D Hy 
>, fore that most then sawed one inch off each end of the front a non-conductor to conserve the heat. a ” | 
ore, side, cutting at a right angle with the front edge 
" f p ° ; ‘ | 
4 everyone on your leaving the front side 14% inches long. Isawed Kitchen Table From Canned-Tomato Boxes HK ; 
Christmas list the rear point off 714 inches from and cutting pa 
\ would appre- parallel with the front edge, and sawed two MADE my kitchen table from four canned- { E H (hs 
i . hi ] strips 34 inch thick, 1 inch wide and 3 feet long, tomato boxes and a portion of a packing box, T A re = 
: ciate this selec- and one strip triangular in shape for the rear, the latter being used to form the corner trim, H N H 
> tion, and you the front side of which measured 114 inches, and facing strips, shelves and top. I first made the JE€ T ihe 
a Plain ' will enjoy giv- the two other sides 7% inch wide, each. I then four strips of corner trim for the four corners of M 5 
‘ . ; : } nailed the strips in place as shown, having the the table and the four vertical facing strips, two ! 
na Style ing it because I I it 
f for you know intermediate shelf 14 inches from the bottom. on the front and two on the rear face, which PIN c |e 
had eneral ; were all of the same size and length—that is, eval | f 
i i Waterman’s My Swedish Roller Towel Rack % inch thick, 1/4 inches wide. I then removed AY WE 
I No. 12 Ideals are the one side from each of two of the boxes, nailed 0 A I 
i i , : rs securely, and placed one box on yi 
I t that can HE Swedish roller towel rack was made the covers on securely, pla 
i ears bes from odd pieces of material which I had on its end, with the other box on its end ufon it; R |) w 
i be bought P ; ; : 4 
i Larger _ hand. The cover and back were %% inch, and matched their edges and nailed the abutting H — 
| sizes: All pens are the ends 34 inch thick. I made the back 44% ends together. I made a shelf for the upper box oO Et 
No. 14 $4.00 fully guaran- inches wide, 24 inches long, and two end pieces and fastened it about one inch above the midway M DESIGNED R 
: No. 15 5.00 teed and are 2% inches wide, 3% inches long. I bored a point. Upon the corners which I selected to E AND MADE BY E 
4 No. 16 6.00 exchangea- ¥Y%-inch diameter hole in each, the center of the form the end of the table I nailed two strips of , Yj 
i Clip on Cap ble until hole being 114 inches from the top end, and corner trim, and across the end between them ~ 77 eee ——_ ag 
bE adds 25c to suited to the 1 inch from the chosen rear edge. In one end I put three facing strips, one each at top and Z AA ae A Co 
above costs owner. piece I sawed a slot from the top edge to the bottom, and one directly over the joint where Ee GE 
i full diameter of the %-inch hole, the slot being the boxes were joined. I nailed a vertical facing > nn LOE 
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/ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


)) STYLE BOOK FREE 





























og even with the top of the shelf, and the others in ] 
‘ I fitted and fastened in the front slots for sup- line with those on the end face, which completed in; 
‘S porting the hand-woven Swedish towel. I made one end section of the table. The other end rs 
ae a roller 24 inches long for the rolling towel from section was made in the same way. a 
¢ a broom handle, and reduced the diameter at I then made the top % inch thick, 1514 inches 0. H. L. WERNICKE, PRES ! 
, each end to fit the 7%-inch hole, and put it in wide, 37 inches long, and placing the sections 13 FATHER OF SECTIONAL BOOKCA SES m) 
‘e place. I then made the cover 3 inches wide, 25 inches apart, nailed it on, allowing it to project a 
) 2 inches long, and hung it to the back with three 1 inch over the outside face of the corner trim in If | ar 
"mo ‘ l-inch butts., By lifting the cover the roller front and at both ends and having its rear edge an 
(- and the real “‘ wipe-your-hands-upon-me”’ towel even. I put a vertical facing strip on the rear 


may be removed at will without disturbing the 
Swedish towel. 


Get Exclusiveness of ia 


inner corner of each section, having its edge 
project 34 inch over the outer face, forming the 
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Make your 
present a 
goldorsilver 
mountedpen cially appro- 
whereveryou priate for 
can for Water- gifts. 
man’s Ideals No. 412 $5.00 
last for years 
and the beauty i \y Larger 
of the mount- i Sizes : 
ing will be ap- ¥ | No. 414 

preciated as i 

wellasthequal- 
ity of the pen. 


Sterling Sil- 
ver mounted 
style espe- 


No. 415 
$8.50 


The perfectly 4 No. 416 


plain pens with 
Clip-Caps at- 
tached are splen- 
did styles for 
school boys or 
girls, and, in the 
larger sizes, are 
generally used for 
office workandgen- 
eral writing pur- 
poses. 

Forgiftsto women 
there are also Safety 
Pens to carry in the 
purse or‘trunk, and J 
beautiful gold and 1 f 
silver styles of dainty eo — 


$9.50 


holders. 

No. 15 i3 a good, average 
size for the business man, 
with a silver filigree mount- 
ing, or in the Self Filling 
type, they are especially 
well adapted. 

Completely illustrated catalogue 
of all styles mailed on request. 


All Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, New York 
8 School Street, Boston 
189 Clark Street, Chicago 
734 Market St., San Francisco 


The Housewife’s Handy Rack 


MADE the housewife’s handy rack from a 

box 714 inches deep, 13 inches wide, and 1934 
inches long. 

I first removed the cover and withdrew all 
the nails from one end of the box without mar- 
ring the sides or bottom any more than was 
necessary; then moved the end in so that the 
sides and bottom projected 3 inches beyond the 
outside face of the end and nailed the sides and 
bottom to the end. I did the same with the 
other end of the box. In each end 2 inches from 
the front edge I bored a hole large enough to 
receive the handle of my rolling-pin. I then 
sawed a curved slot of the same width as the 
diameter of the hole, from the front edge of the 
end to the outer edge of the hole, and sand- 
papered the sharp edges smooth. I also bored 
suitable holes through the bottom to receive 
table knives, spoons, apple corer, skimmer, etc., 
and hooks and nails were placed on the back 
and ends to hold sundry smail utensils. 


My Fireless Cooker 


] MADE my fireless cooker from a tea box, 

18% inches deep, 1434 inches wide, and 16 
inches long. 

I removed the cover and made four pieces of 
corner trim, the length being the height of the 
box without the cover, and nailed one on each 
corner, the upper ends being even with the top, 
and the lower ends even with the bottom of the 
box. I nailed facing strips across at the top and 
bottom edges between the corner trim, having 
the upper edges of the top ones even with the 
top, and the lower edges of the bottom ones 
even with the bottom of the box. The facing 
strips and corner trim are 3 inch thick, 13% 
inches wide. I put a hinge strip of the same 
thickness as the cover, and 13 inches wide, 
across the top end, having its ends and rear edge 
even with the outside face of the corner trim, 
and made the cover sufficiently large so that its 
ends and front edge were even with the outside 


7 inches and one 4% inches thick, the thicker 


compartment between the sections, and nailed 
a back to their inner face, thus inclosing the 
middle compartment at the rear. I then made 
a shelf for this compartment, nailed cleats on 
each section to support it, and put facing strips 
across in line with the top and middle belt, 
having the top of the shelf even with the upper 
edge of the facing strip. 


How I Made My “Kitchen Comfort” 


Y “KITCHEN COMFORT’ was made from 

four condensed-milk boxes, each of the same 
kind and size—that is, 714 inches deep, 13 
inches wide and 19'4incheslong. I removed the 
covers from all of the boxes and used them to 
make the shelves. I put two shelves in one box, 
making three compartments of equal height, and 
put one shelf in each of two other boxes, one 
being placed in the center of one box, forming 
compartments of equal height, and that in the 
other box slightly above the center, forming a 
lower compartment 6)4 inches and an upper one 
434 inches in height. Compartment A holds 
two-quart jars, B holds one-quart jars, C holds 
pint jars and D holds jelly glasses. 

I placed one box on end and another box 
on end upon it, matched their edges and nailed 
them together through the abutting ends, and 
clinched the nails well to prevent their with- 
drawing, and did the same with the third box. 

As the agent of my apartment would not 
permit me to drive nails in the plastered walls 
the ‘comfort’ is supported at the ends only, one 
end being nailed to the wall strip, and the other 
resting upon a shelf in the corner, which is 
supported by the wainscoting. The section in 
the corner, which is at a right angle with the 
longer portion, is joined by a strip of corner 
trim placed the reverse way and nailed to both 
sections. A strip of corner trim was put on the 
opposite front corner of the short section and 
the four facing strips nailed on as shown. 

It may be of interest to add that it is now a 
year and a half since these articles of furniture 
were made, and they have been in constant 
daily use since. My home is situated in New 
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Design at the Price 
Of the Commonplace 


The market is flooded with con- | 
ventionalized cut glass—many of 

these designs are copied in the 
cheapest kind of pressed glass- 
ware. If you want to get clear 
away from the ordinary in cut 
glass, visit a dealer who carries 














UT GLASS 
(an romps points the name) 


Extreme originality and exclusiveness 
of design mark the newest Clark 
creations. It is impossible to imitate 
them in ordinary glass—the tracings 
are too dainty, deep and complex. 
Besides, our choicest designs are 
patented. The new Prima Donna 
is a maze of wonder- 
ful cuttings; it charms 
by the unexpectedness 
of its design. The 
delicate Wild Rose is 
elegant in its simplicity. 
Many of the newest 
pieces are to be had at 
the price of the com- 
monplace. 
Standard for 25 years. 
Mlustrated book 


on request 


T. B. CLARK & CO., INc. 
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wear than that of the ordinary home, and yet 
each piece is still as strong as when it was first 
constructed. 


Indorsed by 


physicians as GIFTS 


absolutely necessary for the “ < 
welfare and comfort of bed patients. Catalog Sree. i 
J. R. BAKER & SONS CO., 62 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. —e 
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»¥ Montreal London Paris face of the corner trim, putting end cleats on York City, where the expense of living is great, 
a the cover to keep it from warping or splitting. and in order to have the work recognized as 

oy I hung the cover to the hinge strip with three a power for good my home must be beautiful j 7 : ; ‘ 

+ derag nan ; eae ds able . 

small-sized T-hinges and secured a hasp and as well as practical. It has thus attracted such Aa Baker “ ine & pasting Te : ( 

staple at the front to hold the cover closed. I wide attention that the guest list has already De a oo ees _ _ ] 

made from heavy unbleached cotton cloth two passed the five hundred mark. f Both Adjustable. ‘»; : 

box pads the width and length of the box, one This alone has given the furniture harder ae 1 

i < 
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one having a round opening 8 inches in diameter 
through its center. I filled them both with fine 
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LET US SEND you | 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


Wewillsend youthisswitchor 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalog without s 
cent in advance, Our i:nmense 
business, the largest of its kind 
in the world, enables us to quote 
surprisingly low prices, 
Goods listed below are 





Beautiful front ar- 
ep Tri-Stem Switch extra short stem, 






Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


‘‘Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


made of splendid 
26 in. Wavy Hair $5.95. quality, selected 


Recamier Curls, Hand- human hair, and to 
some Back Dressing match any ordi- 
for above, $5.95. nary shade. 


1% oz.,18 in. Switch . . . $1.15 
oz., 20 in. wa. ss sl 








2 oz., 8wi 
2 oz., 22 in. Switch 1.75 
Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 2 a. ng 2.75 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. b Sap . 30 fi Swi 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the Hg me - 11.65 
j trouble. Our methc i keeps them out and 22 jo Were Switch 
i there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle meee oy 
/ white Flannel. The oo. eee oa. 
y are the softest, 3 0 in. W Switch 
smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- F oz., & “- h Stemi te - 5.00 
ig ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) catherwe ght er — 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of imitations. Fluffy « Le ang Paw 74 
**Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on C yt Braid, 3 al Curty 5.98 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. poopy a 
200 other sizes and erades of 
Send for Free Sample Case Switches . 5Oc to $50.00 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
d Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50 
This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 


Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White & Send long sample of your hdir and 
describe article you want. We will send 

7 prepaid on approval. If you find it 

perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 


Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
remit the amount. If not, return to 
us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
bridges so that they 


broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
are alittle more expensive; ask for 
. e e 
might communicate with 


Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 
estimate. 
Write for our new 1910 catalog, 64 
. e 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
pages, beautifully illustrated. Shows 
° . 
triumphs of modern engi- 


Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
all the latest 
. 
neering. 


them, and speak to each 


shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 


BECOME A NURSE 


Entire Method by Correspondence 


7 


cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts " a dy weil 
other as readily as if they | paris FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING 
. and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 
stood face to face. i 


and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
structions on ‘‘ Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely 
illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept.112, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 





Such a service, efhicient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper mainte- 
nance of equipment, and 
centralized management. 











Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 


Put an End to Floor Destruction 
If you were to put a dozen different kinds of casters, 
including ““FELTOID,” on as many pianos and then 
have those pianos moved side by side over a hard- 
wood floor, there would be one i you oy hee 

% follow —the “FELTOID.” They— not the floor 
The Bell System provides —treceive the impact. 


constantly, day and night,| * FELTOID ad per ert 


7 Te) Ss rl carr Your dealer should charge nothing extra. Insist upon having 
millions of bi idges fo y the. “FELTOID. “The smooth satin-ike inh endures 
whil ather hardens; rubber soon wears away; vulcaniz 
the communications of this cotton hi are harder Sag the floor. Mirae 
ters an ips never harden, never scratch, never mar, 
country. annie cies = last as long as the furniture itself. 
Put an end to yet floor destruction. E.quip your furniture 
with the genuine “‘FELTOID.” No faith necessary — your 
money back if you want it. 
Look for the name “FELTOID” 
stamped on every wheel and tip. 
If your dealer can’t supply [ee mention his name when writing for 
your /ree copy of the “‘FELTOID” booklet. Address Dept. K. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 








Three Chautauqua Graduate Nurses 
Miss Margaret Agnes Hislop, Stratford, Ont. After study- 
ing our course Miss Hislop purchased and now 
successfully manages Ancrum Brae Hospital with 
fourteen acres of beautiful private grounds. She 
writes: ‘‘I am highly pleased with the course.” 


Miss Louise Cavette, Kirksville, Mo., writes: ‘‘I found 
my study of inestimable value.”’ 

Miss Nora Agnese Currid, St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Newark, N. J., nurses the destitute sick without sal- 
ary. She states: ‘‘ The lectures are thorough, simple, 
and contain everything a nurse needs to know.” 

We have trained thousands of beginners and practical nurses 
in their own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

Send for our 9th 56-page Year Book, explaining method, with 
Stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Get Rugs and Carpets Di- 
B rect From the Loom and 
SAVE 14 


Don’t buy a nameless rug or carpet. Get 
those of kuown reputation —the ones 
which bear a name that guarantees--BEAUDURA. 
Sold at mill prices. You save % to % because you 
pay no middlemen’s profits. 


Rugs and 
FJeaudura 2233: = 


‘*Direct from Loom to Room’”’ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


One Policy Universal Service 


fosy BACK OF 

‘ HANDLE 
STERLING ES 

ay, | 





















NO 
WORN 
SPOTS 


THE ONLY REAL IMPROVEMENT hij 































SAVE 
Magazine Money 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
the largest in the world, furnishes Magazines and 
Newspapers, at AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES, 


and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. 


Very highest quality, faultless weave, exquisite colorings, 
beautiful patterns in wider assortinent than mostly found 


iN x PLATED SPOON 
| IN ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


; ; 1G 
reproductions from which you can order with absolute con- 


; ‘ an order with abso! ay AF 

ag Mook ap olny bg ms a MY (97 IN Al 1) 
Write today. > 

BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4708, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iy . NOT SECTIONAL 
4 BUT BLOCKS oF 


SILVER-INLAID 
BACK OF BOWL & HANDLE 


THEN HEAVILY PLATED 
“Said Silver Where HtWears 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 128” 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. SUCCESSOR 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 








Our 1911 CATALOG, listing more than 3000 PERIODI- 
CALS and CLUB OFFERS, is a MONEY-SAVING revelation. 


Get FREE this splendid Catalog, the most complete Mag- 
azine Guide ever published. 


BACK OF 
BOWL Kees a tg NOW 


J.M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
210 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 


NO MORE RATS 


There is one simple and sure way to rid 
the house, barn or yard of rats and mice 
without having them die indoors— 


STEARNS’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


“ 3 A It has been the standard exterminator for over 
“a: A . thirty years and is the only rat and cockroach ex- 
~% terminator sold on a guarantee of money back if it 
a fails. No mixing required; ready for use. 
2-0z. box, 25 cents; 16-0z. box, $1.00. Sold by 







































PATENTED PROCESS 
ON EVERY PIECE 
$3.00 
PER SET 
OF SIX § 
TEASPOONS. f 


ORDER 
THROUGH WASHINGTON 
YOUR 

| JEWELER 






STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 




















Button over regular diaper. No pins required. Keep baby’s 
dresses dry and sweet. Adjustable, cannot slip down. Easily 
washed, will not harden or crack. Aseptic and hygienic, will 
not irritate the most delicate skin. Made from Stork Sheeting. 


Contain no rubber. ce 50 cents. 
CAUTION: — registered trade-mark appears on inside 
eum Of the waistband of every pair of Stork Pants. 
Look tor it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we 
will send them postpaid on receipt of price. 

E: For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag = > 

s made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. WE 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-X, BOSTON, MASS. \¥ 


Also Makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers, etc. 


The 


Ilinois Training School for Nurses 
509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 


AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE 





























druggists or sent prepaid to the nearest express office 
n the United States on receipt of price. 


‘* The sled that steers’’ 
Scientifically constructed. Perfect steering control. Has 


over seven inches more steering surface than other sleds. Our patented 
spring steel runners are grooved and prevent “ skidding.’’ This is far 
superior to flat or rounded runners on ice or snow. Light enough to easily pull up hill, 
yet so strong it outlasts three ordinary sleds. Justthe sled for boy or girl. Can be steered 
at full speed in any direction, nd all obstacles and past other sleds. If you wish the 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


The Sanitary Dishwasher 


FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes—in 3 to 5 


































advantare of s al and sterilizes 
advantage of these exclusive features insist on a Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark. minutes. Cleanses ds ; 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital dishes with scalding soapsuc S al 
“ ane eens Card-board model free rinses them, completely removing 
Offers to young women a three years’ course of Let us send it. Also booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 


— @ ow OL 





unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in L ying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 














ing coasting scenes, et A postal will brig both. Write today 


~$.L ALLEN & C0.,Box 1101 W, Philadelphia, Pa. “2°72. ¢7"" 0 














NGRAVED EDDING ga 
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all traces of food, grease, etc anda 
* donottouch water. Saves labor, 
a time, towels, breakage. All 
metal—compact, strong—lasts a 
lifetime. 
Sold on Trial—Why Not 











ape the d gery of dishwashing, as 
S The name" Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; Samples upon request. Our b Saatede of —— have? "Rea 1 their 
S10 larships. Monthly payments during entire ciated for a generation with the highest quality each additional 100, $2.00: deliv: on Wedding Etiquette FR ce letters in our booklet. M’rite today 
edd 7 ‘ -  - where in the United States. dd 2 South Lith Street. , . eas rw 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices ered anywhere in the Un tates. A ome CHMOND National Machine & Stamring Co 
Address the Superintendent. VER E I I A [ ) D Ey eVIRGI NIA. ° 1404 Commerce Building, Detroit, Mich. 
‘ 
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| I Linus Yale, Jr., 


Lock-Expert 


INUS YALE, Jr.—lock- 
expert—invénted the pin 
tumbler cylinder lock mecha- 
nism about 1860. 
This was the original Yale 
Cylinder Lock,—the first lock 
with the little flat key. 


AN 
P ~ <- 
2 
< SECURITY 


It was a revolution in lock making. 

Partnership with Henry R. Towne 
came about through search for the 
mechanical engineer able to assure 
the highest possible gua/ity of man- 
ufacture. 

Linus Yale, Jr., is dead—but be- 
cause of Yale Quality his name is 
more than famous— it is familiar. 

Mr. Towne has been president of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. for the 
forty-two years of its existence. 

Because of his insistence on Yale 
Quality, the first tiny shop has grown 
to the great works at Stamford pic- 
tured in this column. 

Here more than three thousand 
operatives are busy making building 
necessities, comforts and conve- 
niences of Yale Quality. 

Wecallthem all ‘‘ Yale Products. ”” 

Yale Cylinder and other Locks. 
Yale Padlocks. 

Yale Builders’ Hardware. 
Blount and Yale Door Checks. 
Yale Bank Locks. 

Yale Triplex Chain Hoists. 

The basis of the first Yale suc- 
cess is the basis of constant Yale 
growth,—Ya/e Quality. 

The prices of Yale Products are 
always reasonable. Any hardware 
merchant can supply them. 


Send for a fascinating illustrated 
story book, ‘‘His First Latch Key.” 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Yale Products, 
9 Murray Street, New York 


Boston SanFrancisco Chicago Philadelphia 
ondon Paris Hamburg 
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The Litthe House 
| Problems 





Some New Suggestions for Christmastime 


_) 


HE editors of this department, which will be continued next year, will answer on this 
page any question that may be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small 
houses, apartments or flats. Where information is desired for the furnishing of an entire 
| room a special service has been provided in accordance with the note at the foot of this page. 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped and addressed 
| envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 


The Prettiest Christmas Table Decoration 

What would you advise as a decoration for the 
center of the table on Christmas Day—some- 
thing that is not only pretty in itself, but will 
interest the children as well? Mrs. T. G. 

I think a diminutive Christmas tree in the 
center of the table its base surrounded with 
bright red apples and its branches hung with 
lighted candles, sparkling balls and other tree 
decorations, would be a very appropriate scheme. 
On the tree, to keep up the children’s interest, 
you may have favors for each member of the 
party. To add to the effectiveness of the table 
put at each plate, as a place-card, a tiny ever- 
green in a little red flower-pot. 

A Novel and Acceptable Christmas Gift 

Can you suggest anything that I can give 
to one of my friends whose particular interest 
at present is the furnishing of her room? My 
difficulty lies in the fact that she already has 
such beautiful and expensive things that any- 
thing I can think of seems slight and uninter- 
esting. All of her furniture is old, and I want 
to give her something in keeping. Is there any 
sort of needlework you would suggest, as I can 
put a great deal of time and care into my gift, 
though very little money? MARYLAND. 

It is always difficult to choose satisfactory 
gifts for the people who have sufficient wealth 
to gratify their wants as soon as they are con- 
scious of them. But it is in just such cases, 
through the charming little things you can make 
yourself and which your friend probably cannot 
buy, that you really have your opportunity to 
please, especially since you know her taste. If 
your friend’s room is, as you say, old-fashioned 
and complete, I am quite sure she possesses a 
work-table. If she does I know of nothing she 
would be more likely to appreciate than your fit- 
ting it up with your own handiwork. At this 
season most upholsterers and decorators have 
sales of beautiful remnants of silks, tapestries 
and quaint brocades. Choose some simple bro- 
cade with a small pattern—a basket or a bunch 
of flowers, or any small figure in dull colors, 
resembling old needlework. From this make 
needlebook, pincushion, emery-bag, covered 
boxes for buttons, and many other of the articles 
necessary for the sewing outfit. Few people have 
all of these things to conform, and I am sure 
that any one would be delighted with such a gift. 


Gilt Chairs are Tawdry in Daylight 

I would like to know how to regild two small 
chairs that have been worn practically to the 
bare wood. The ordinary gilding that one buys 
seems to leave the surface rough and uneven in 
appearance, instead of giving the smooth gloss 
it had when new. | eas ae 

I am sorry to speak strongly against things 
you have used and which have evidently given 
you pleasure or you would probably not have 
kept them to the “‘doing over”’ period. But it 
is my firm opinion that any room would look 
infinitely better without gilded furniture in it. 
In the resplendent court of Louis XIV, where 
everything was designed and chosen to enhance 
the brilliancy of the scene, gilded furniture and 
even pieces of real metal were in vogue; and we 
find simple chairs of a similar character effect- 
ively used today in ballrooms, where under 
artificial light they give a certain gayety to the 
picture. But viewed by the light of day in a 
modern home they appear tawdry and incon- 
gruous. If your chairs are strong and good 
enough to warrant doing over (which is not 
often the case, as this type more than any other 
invites the attention of one’s largest guest, who 
balances perilously for a short time on the 
slender gilded legs and then brings the chair to 
premature ruin), I should advise painting them 
in an unobtrusive way, preferably in black, so 
that they will fit in modestly with the rest of 
the home surroundings. 


A Poinsettia Plant for the Christmas Table 

What flowers are attractive for the Christmas 
dinner-table? I am so tired of roses, carnations 
and holly. I would like something that will 
last a little longer too, if possible, but this isn’t 
actually necessary. ELsIE. 

A handsome poinsettia plant is excellent for 
the table. Its brilliant red leaves, which look 
so much like a huge flower, are most effective— 
that is, if you wish to have your decorations red, 
as we almost all of us do at Christmastime. 
This plant with care and proper watering will 
last nearly ten days. 


r 














The Decoration of Entire Rooms 


Will not be taken up in this department for the reason that each room is such a distinct 
proposition, is of an interest largely confined, and because such descriptions take up so 
much space. Where a plan of decoration for an entire room is desired such advice as is 
possible by mail will be gladly given, provided a clear description of the room is sent, its 
exact dimensions, its relation to other rooms, and its exposure, and the approximate 
amount desired to be spent upon it. Where a sketch of the room can be sent it is better. 
Every letter should contain a stamped, addressed envelope, and should be addressed to 
The Room Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Pictures for Christmas Presents 

Do you think it is advisable to give pictures 
for Christmas presents? I myself am never 
happy without pictures on the wall, and think 
that many people would grow to feel the same if 
they had the time to spend on selecting them, or 
the money to indulge their taste. I want very 
much to give a certain picture to a friend for a 
particular wall in the living-room where I think 
it is needed. Do you think it would appear 
officious on my part to give it and suggest the 
place for which it is intended? Joun. 

Yes, frankly, I think it might be interpreted 
that way, even though your intentions are the 
best in the world. People’s rooms should reflect 
their own taste—should change and grow as 
they grow. Therefore I think it is a mistake to 
give anybody so important an addition to a 
room as a picture, unless you are quite certain 
through the spoken wish of your friend that it 
is his own choice, or that he wants a picture 
to hang in that particular spot. In offering a 
picture on any other basis you put yourself in 
the position of being hurt because it is unap- 
preciated and possibly even discarded, or of 
forcing an overconsiderate friend to hang it to 
please you, when it does not gratify him. I do 
not mean that a picture is not a desirable gift, if 
you are intimate enough with a person to under- 
stand him and able to satisfy his taste; a picture 
under those circumstances becomes one of the 
most beautiful presents in the world. 


A Table Cabinet for Bric-a-Brac 

What kind of a cabinet or table would you 
advise for a number of small fancy pieces of 
bric-a-brac and curios that I think would look 
well if kept all together as a collection, instead 
of being scattered about in different parts of the 
room on tables and bookshelves? Emma 8S. 

If you have a number of things that, after 
careful consideration and selection, you feel are 
worth displaying, I would suggest a small table 
cabinet with a glass top. ‘This is advisable not 
only as a protection from the dust, but also 
because when many small pieces are kept on an 
ordinary table they are in constant peril of being 
upset. Personally, the victim of this kind of 
catastrophe has my entire sympathy, for I feel 
that aroom should be free from such snares—a 
cluttered room is never the most inviting. 
Before buying my cabinet, therefore, I would 
make very sure in my own mind that the articles 
to be consigned to it are really worthy of such dis- 
tinction. I say this because so often on examin- 
ing the units of these drawing-room collections 
I have found a motley assortment—small pieces 
of modern silver distinguished by no fine work- 
manship nor design, bits of what look from a 
distance like ivory, but on closer examination 
prove to be celluloid elephants who hide in their 
anatomies utilitarian tape-measures; I have even 
seen the Dresden tops of long-since-broken 
umbrellas as well as a score of other useless 
trifles without beauty, value or association. To 
harbor such specimens is to make one’s rooms 
seem foolish and insignificant to just those 
people whose taste we ought most to value. 


Lighting the Dining-Room 


How do you think a dining-room ought to be 
lighted? We are going to have electricity in our 
new house, but I am not sure how to arrange 
the outlets to the best advantage. A.M. B. 


You are wise to have forethought in this 
matter; it is surprising how many people do not, 
and realize too late that the lights are in the 
wrong place — some permanently situated in 
the one available spot for the radiator or the 
china cabinet, and. none over the serving- 
table and other necessary places. I would 
avoid an overhead light if possible, as it throws 
bad shadows in all parts of the room except 
where the light is painfully concentrated on the 
table, and there the glare is uncomfortable as 
well as unbecoming. Eating is not so attractive 
an operation that it must be performed in the 
most conspicuous manner, with nothing left to 
the imagination. Side brackets with from two 
to three burners each, at intervals around the 
walls, make the pleasantest distribution of light, 
while on the table nothing is so satisfactory as 
candlelight. There is always a suggeStion of 
crudity in an overlighted house; and whereas no 
one wishes to enter a room so dim and artis- 
tically indefinite that one must grope about 
among the shadows to find the hostess or a 
chair, still a subdued light is always preferable 
to the trained eye, and is vastly more beautiful 
in its effect on faces and fabrics. 
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DESTRUCT() 


Luggage for Every 
Traveling Purpose 


You can now buy Bags and Suit Cases 
bearing the famous Indestructo Trade 
Mark. Made with the same care— with 
the same strength-—quality and style as 
Indestructo Trunks. 

When you buy Indestructo luggage you 
are getting goods of known quality—that 
we will stand back of unreservedly. 

The Indestructo Line of 


Bags Suit Cases 
Hat Boxes Thermos Cases 


Golf Bags 


is the result of a demand already estab- 
lished. People who bought Indestructo 
Trunks found them so much better that we 
were asked time and again if we could not 
supply a line of smaller travelling effects 
that would give equal satisfaction. 

Thecomplete Indestructo line isthe result. Itisthe 
outcome of 25 years’ experience in making baggage. 

Styles and sizes to suit every individual taste and 
need. Indestructo Quality to fit every purse, num- 
bers retailing from $5.00 up to the highest possible 
degree of workmanship and materials ever used. 

Send today for printed matter giving full informa 
tion and name of nearest dealer. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
Station L-4, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Dealers Note: When you consider that in every 
piece of Indestructo Luggage there is embodied 
Indestructo Quality, backed by the Indestructo Trade 
Mark and made positively salable by Indestructo pub- 
licity, you will write today for our new Dealer Idea. 
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FOOD CHOPPER - 


rf 
| (ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT, SANITARY - 
Cuts, Grates and Pulverizes. | 





| 
Saves Much of Your Time and Energy. 


Price $150 Ask your dealer. Ifhe 


Family Size can’t supply you, write us. 
FREE The Steinfeld Cook Book contains 1( 
choice selec ted recipes of s vlads, sauces, 
prepared meats, fish, entrees, desserts, etc. 
Write us for a copy. 
Steinfeld Bros., 620 Broadway, New York 








SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY=——— 
Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUBOFFERS, 


Free. Send Bennett your nameandaddress today. 
Bennett’ s Magazine Agency, 177 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 





























MONEY IN POULTR Start small; 


Grow BIG. 

Foy’s big book tells how. 
and SQUABS Describes World's largest pure- 
bred Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry . 
information. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, * 


brooders. Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Ia. 
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KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO.,Battle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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